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MARRIAGE WITH A WIFE'S SISTER. 
—A PUBLIC MEETING to protest against the Bill 
for Legalising Marriage ee a bona 8 Sister will be held at 
Willis’s Rooms on Friday, April 12th, at Two o'clock. His 
Honour Vice- Chancellor BAG E waon in the Chair. 

The 


al 

OYAL LITERARY FUND. 

SEVENTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY DINNER of 

the CORPORATION will take place in Freemasons’ Hall, on 

Wednesday, the lth of May. 

His Royal Highness the DUC D’AUMALE in the Chair. 
The Stewards will be announced in future advertisements, 
4, 4, Adelphi-terr: ace. OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 


x a Yi ‘ 
BYENING LECTURES on GEOLOGY, 
4 at the Roveresoet School of Mines, Jermyn-street.— 
Mr. WARINGTON W. SMYTH. M.A., F.R.S.. will commence 
a course of TEN LEC TU RES on GEOLOGY, on Monday, 
15th April, at eight o’clock; to be continued on each succeed- 
ia » Thursday and Monday evening, at the same hour. 
Tickets for the whole course, price 5s., may be had at the 
Museum of Practical Geology. as 


ROFESSOR TYNDALL, F. RS. will 
commence a course of THIRTY-SIX LECTU tt ES on 
PHYSICS, at the Government School of Mines, Jermyn- 
street, on ‘Monday, 15th April, at 2 p.in. ; to be continued on 
each succeeding Tuesday, Vednesday, Thursday, and Mon- 
day, at thesame hour. Fee for the course, 30s. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


RACTICAL GEOLOGY. —KING'S 
COLLEGE, London.—Professor TENNANT. F.G.S., 
will give a Course of LECTURES on GEOLOGY, having 
especial reference to the Application of the Science to Engi- 
neering, Mining, Architecture, and Agriculture. The Lec- 
tures will commence on Friday morning, APRIL 12th, at 
Nine o'clock. They will be continued on each succeeding 
Wednesday and Friday, at the same hour. Fee, 1/. 11s. 6d. 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


y r + ‘ 
Uy ERSITY of ST. ANDREWS.— 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the NEXT 
EXAMINATION forthe Degree of Doctor of Medicine will 
commence on MONDAY, the 6th of May. 

Fellows and Members of the Royal Colleges of Surgeons of 
England, Edinburgh, and Dublin, of the Faculty of Physicians 
and Snrgeons of Glasgow, and Licentiates of the London 
Apothecaries’ Company, are eligible for Examination. 

Every Candidate is required: to communicate, by letter, 
with Dr. Day, the Professor cf Medicine, fourteen days be- 
for the period ‘of Examination, and to present himself to the 
Secretary for Registration, on or before Saturday. the 4th of 
May. By order of the Senatus Academicus, 

JAMES M'‘BEAN, M.A., Secretary. 
_ St. Andrews, Fe Feb. 12, 1861. 
+ = > - 
NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 
1862.—The COUNCIL of the SOCTETY of ARTS give 
notice that the GUARANTEE DEED LIE® for SIGNATURE 
at the SOCIETY'S HOUSE, Adelphi, W.C. 

The Council have much pleasure in announcing that the 
Guarantee has been already signed for sums amounting to 
843,0007., and they desire that the number of Signatures should 
be ‘still further increased, in order that the mterest of the 
Public in this great national undertaking may be more ex- 
tensively shown. 

Gentlemen desirous of joining in the Guarantee are re- 
quested to communicate with the Secretary of the Society of 

Arts, who will arrange for the Deed being taken for Signature 
to — who cannot make it convenient to sign at the Society's 
Hous 

The Lists will be closed on the Ist May. 

By Order of the Council, 
P. LE NEVE FOSTER, Secretary. 
_ Socie ty House, Sennidniak Adelphi. 


'OVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 


INSTITUTION, Sreeparates by Royal Charter, with 
power to hold Land by Gift, Purchase, or Bequest. Under 
the Patronage of 

Her Most Gracious MAJEsTY, 
His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of CAMBRIDGE, 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Roy al Highness the Hereditary Grand Duchess of 
MECKLENBURG STRELITZ, 
Her Royal Highness the Princess MARY ADELAIDE. 
"President—The Earl of Harrowsy. 

The subscribers are respectfully informed that aGENERAL 
COURT will be held at the Hanover-square Rooms, on 
FRIDAY, MAY 3, at 12 o'clock exact time (the Right Hon. 
the Earl of HaRRowsy. President, in the chair), to receive 
the Report of the Board of Management and of the Auditors 
for 1860, and to elect four annuitants, one of 32/. to the Kil- 
ravock Annuity, and — of 20. The poll will commence at 
1 and close at 3 precise 

“In addition to the 100. kindly collected for the highest un- 
successful candidate, the Board propose to lessen the disap- 
pointment of failure by giving 10/. to each of thenext five upon 
the poll. 

The objects of this Society are all in operation. 

Temporary assistance to governesses in distress, afforded 
privately and delicately through the Ladies’ Committee. 

Annuity Fund—Elective annuities to aged governesses 
secured on invested capital, and thus independent of the pros- 
perity of the Institution. 

Provident Fund.—Provident annuities purchased by ladies 
in any way conneeted with education, upon Government 
security, agreeably to the Act of Parliament. This branch 
includes a Savings Bank. 

A Home for Governesses during the intervals between their 
engagements. 
system ofregistration entirely free of expense. 
‘An ‘asylum for the aged. 
Auditors—Thomas Hunt, Esq. ; ; Henry Rinqesote, Esq. 
Captain the Hon. Francis Maude, R. 
Treasurer—B. Bond Cabbell, Esq., F.R.S., a“ S.A. 
Hon. Secretary—Mrs. D. Laing. 
Bankers—Sir 8. Scott and Co., 1, Cavendish-square, W. 
_ No, 52, Sackville-street, W. C. W. KLUGH. Secretary. 


O COLLECTORS of AUTOGRAPHS. 
An AUTOGRAPH LETTER of the late Duke of WEL- 
LINGTON, extending into a second page, and considered by 
all who have seen it a peculiarly characteristic specimen of 
his well-known epigrammatic, pointed style, will be DIS- 
POSED OF, 1 aid of the promotion of a charitable object. 
Apply to “‘M. A,,”’ 17, Ranelagh-road, Dublin. 



































RYSTAL PALACE.— On Wepyespay, 
MAY Ist, 1861, a great FESTIVAL PERFORMANCE 
(preparatory to the great Triennial Musical Festival of 1862) 
of Haydn's CREATION. The Band and Chorus will consist 
of nearly Three Thousand Performers. The band will com- 
prise the usual instrumental orchestra of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, aided by numerous professors and amateurs of emi- 
nence; the chorus will consist of the 1600 voices of the London 
Amateur Division of the Handel Festival Choir, with nume- 
rous additions from the professional choirs, the cathedrals, 
provincial and continental choral societies, &c. &c. The 
entire musical ee are undertaken by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society. Conductor, Mr. Costa. 

The Oratorio will commence at Three o'clock. Admission 
Tickets (if pureh: ased on or before Monday, the 29th April), 
Five Shillings; by Payment at the Doors on the day of the 
Festival. Seven Shillings and Sixpence; Reserved Stalls 
arranged in Blocks, as at the Handel Festival; in the Area 
and Corner Galleries, Five Shillings extra, except the Front 
Row of Galleries, which will be issued at Half-a-Guinea. 
Early application is recommended to secure reserved seats in 
the forward blocks. 

Tickets wil! be ready for issue at Ten o'clock, a.m., on Tues- 
day, the 9th April, at the Crystal Palace, and at 2, Exeter Hall, 
w he re also plans of the seats nay be inspected Cheques or 
Post-office orders to be made payable to the order of GEORGE 
GROVE. 

*,* The rew Season Tickets will admit on this occasion, 
subject to the usual regulations; they will be ready for issue 
at fhe same time. By order. 

April 6, 1861. GEO. GROVE. Secretary. 


CRYSTAL | PALACE ART UNION. 
The Right Hon. the Eart or Caruisir, K.G., &. &c. 


President: 
Subscription, ONE GUINEA 
Subscribers are entitled to select to the amount of their sub- 
scription from a variety of copyright works of art prepared 
expressly for this society, comprising works in ceramic statu- 
ary, porcelain, Wedgwood-ware, ane metal; also, photo- 
graphs. chromo-lithographs, &c. &c.; and in addition, ONE 
CHANCE FOR EACH GUINEA SUL 3SCRIBED in the 


next Distribution of Prizes. 


The works are now on view in the Sheffield and Ceramic 
Courts in the Crystal Palace. 
Prospectuses forwarded on application. 
By order, I. WILKINSON, Secretary. 
Crystal Palace, April 1861. 





THE } PRESS. 
T° NEWSPAPERS a! and PERIODICALS. 


A gentleman, late editor of the Oudh Gazette, at Luck- 
now, wishes for an ENGAGEMENT, to write for a Newspaper 
or other periodical during his leisure time. 

ddress “ H. I. W.,” 4, Glasshouse- street, W. 


YO AUTHORS.—A LADY, who is 


accustomed to read at the British Museum, and ac- 
quainted with its practical working, is willing to undertake 
to collect material, in English and French, for authors or 


editors. 
bag Me Ae Pe Post-office, Camden-town. 


T,)DITOR.—The EDITOR and MANAGER 


of a Conservative Weekly Journal, in a leading com- 
mercial town, is desirous of meeting with a similar EN- 
GAGEMENT in London, or any of the Midland or Southern 
Counties. He bas held his present sitnation three years, and, 
being in harness, can supply specimens of his articles bv for- 
warding his paper. Where the remuneration would offer an 
equivalent, he would likewise undertake to Sub-edit. 
Address “ Editor and Manager,” 32, Bouverie-street, 
Fleet-street. 
DITOR or SUB-EDITOR and 
REPORTER.—An able REPORTER, of considerable 
experience on the daily and weekly press, and who has long 
been asuccessful original contributor, desires a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT on a provincial journal where these qualifications 
would obtain united employment and moderate remunera- 
tion. 
For testimonials, references, and specimens of style, address 
aor _“X, ” 169, Albany: ~street, , Regent 8 Park, N.W., London. 


WRITER of PHONE TIC SHORT- 
HAND, in the Reporting stvle, wishes to act for a few 
monthsas a REPORTER'S ASSISTANT in London. 
Address “*M. 8. N.,"’ Lee and Nightingale, Swift's-court, 
Cc ‘astle-street, Liverpool. 


HE PRESS.—The Advertiser has had 
considerable experience in Reporting, and is now open 
to an engagement as REPORTER or SHORT-HAND 


























WRITER. Good references. 
dress ‘‘EGoMET,” Brighton Obserrer Office. 
THE ARTS. 
XHIBITION of FINE ARTS at 
GENEVA.—The BIS-ANNUAL EXHIBITION will 


take place this year, at the Electoral Palace. from the Ist to 
the 3lst of August. Swiss and other artists desirous of 
taking part therein are requested to communicate with the 
undersigned, who will inform them of the rules of the Exhi- 
bition, as well as of the time and manner of forwarding their 
works of art. 
J. MOISE PIQUET, Counsellor of State, President 
of the Commission of Organisation. 
Geneva, March 7, 186i. 


A RUNDEL SOCIETY (for PROMOTING 
THE KNOWLEDGE OF ART). 

On View daily from Ten till Five, a Collection of reduced 
Water-colour copies, made for publication, from Frescoes, by 
Masaccio, Pinturicchio. Francia, and other Italian Masters, 
including the seriesin the Brancacci Chapel at Florence, and 
that in the Library of the Cathedral at Siena. 

Admission free. 

Annual Subscription to the Society, 12. 1s. 

Annual Publication for 1%60,—Two Chromo-lithographs after 
D. Ghirlandaio, with Memoir by Mr. Layard, andtwo Wood 
Engravings after Giotto, with Memoir by Mr. Ruskin. 





For Pros: or and List of Works er te apply to Mr. 
MAYNAR Assistant-Secretary, 24, Old Bond et, 
London. JOHN NORTON, Hon. § 








OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—AlI 
WOKKS intended for the ensuing Exhibition at the 
Royal Academy must be SENT IN on Monday, the sth, or 
Tuesday, the 9th inst. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., 


POWERS STATUE of CALIF = 
This finely executed marble statue, lately arrived from 
the artist's studio, in Florence, may be seen at Messrs, HENRY 
GRAVES and Co.’s Gallery, 6, Pall-mall. 
Admission on presentation of address card. 


y . Ta 
UGENE VERBOECKHOVEN’S 
GREAT PICTURE, “CATTLE LEAVING THE 
FARMYARD,” will be open for Public Exhibition at No. 3, 
Hanover-square, on and after the 8th of APRIL. This pic- 
ture is the largest composition ever painted by this great 
Fiemish master, on which he has been engaged for the last 
three years. 
Open from Ten till Dusk. Admission One Shilling. 


D®4WiNe TAUGHT to PUPILS who 
live out of reach of MASTERS 


A Professor of Drawing (pupil of the late Davip Cox) has 
matured a plan, and tested it by seven years’ experience, for 








| teaching Drawing by means of the Post-office 


References to pupils who have been taught by this method 
with full particulars, forwarded on application to Mr. C. F. 
WILL AMS, 9, Park- place, South umpton. 





por’ TANT to AR TISTS” ‘and others 
having PAINTINGS and WORKS of ART to DISPOSE 
OF.—J. BEHRENS, of 4, Coventry-street, Haymarket, 


having determined to open his very extensive galleries for 
the sale of works of art, &c., on commission, begs respect- 
fully to inform those who have PAINTINGS, &c., to DIS- 
POSE OF that he is now ready to receive the same Terms 
may be ascertained on application as above. 


ECTURES on the HISTORY of 

4 ANCIENT ART. illustrated by Diagrams and Drawings, 
addressed to the Art-Teachers in training, and Art-Students, 
will be delivered in the Lecture Theatre, South Kensington 
Museum, on THURSDAY AFTERNOONS, trom 7th March to 
25th July, at half-past two o'clock, by Dr. KINKEL, 
F R.G.S., ‘formerly Professor ot the History of Art at the 
Universi ty of Bonn, 

The Public are admitted on payment of 19s. for the Course 
of Twenty Lectures. Tickets, admitting Students of Private 
Schools, are i-sued, if there be room, at 20s. for ten persons. 
Tickets for a Single Lecture 1s. To be obtained at the Stall 
for the Sale of Catalogues in the South Kensington Museum. 

By order of the Committee of Counce ilo on Edue ation. 


MUSIC. 
ADAME CATHERINE HAYES has 


returned to Twn for the Season. 
13, Westbourne-park._ W. 














R. WALTER MACFARREN’S THREE 
CONCERTS of Solo and Concerted Pianoforte Music, 

at the Hanover-square Rooms, on Tuesday evening, April 25, 
June 11, and Saturday pa, May 18. M. Sainton, Mr H. 
Ble Blagrov e, Signor Piatti, &c.—58, Albert-street, Regent’ s- -park. 


ME. SIMs SIMS REEVES will SING “Dalla 
4 (Men- 


sua pace "’ (Mozart); and the “* Hunter’s Song,” 
delssohn), at Mr. Chas. Hallé’s Benefit, at the Monday Popular 
Concert’s, St. James's Hall, on MONDAY EVENING. 
APRIL 8th. 
Sofa Stalls, 58. and 10s. 6d. each, may be obtained at 
Chappell and Co.'s, 59, New Bond-street. For full particulars 
see programme. 


N ADAME LAURA BAXTER begs to 
announce that her GRAND EVENING CONCERT 

will take place on the 7th of June. at St. James’s-hall. 

Communications to be addressed to Mme. LAURA BAXTER, 
at her residence, 155, Albany-street, Regent's Park, N.W. 


N OLIQUE’S ORATORIO “ABRAHA M.” 


- Under the immediate patronage of her Majesty, his 
Royal Highness the Prince Consort, and other members of 
the Royal F: umily.—Herr Molique will conduct his oratorio, 
“ ABRAHAM," for the first time in London, for the BENE- 
FIT of the MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL, at Exeter Hall, on 
Wednesday Evening, April 17. Reserved seats, one guinea. 

-.. urther ‘partic ulars will be shortly announced. 


N SAINTON has the honour to announce 

e aseries of FOUR C HH. AMBER CONCERTS, to take 
place at his own residence, 5, Upper Wim ole-street, on the 
following Wednesday Evenings : April 24, May 15 and 29, and 
June 12, to commence at half-past 8 o "clock. ‘M. Sainton will 
be assisted by the most eminent artistes, including M. Bezeth, 
Mr. Doyle, Mr. Webb, Signor Piatti, M. Paque, and M. Hallé. 
An eminent vocalist will appear on each occasion. 

Subscription for the series 1/. Ils. 6d. Single tickets, half-a- 
guinea each, to be obtained at the principal Music sellers ; ; and 
of M. SAINTON, at his residence, 


Ura SCH( )OLS.—The Committee 

of the Schools appointed at the Meeting at the Society 
of Arts have much pleasure in congratulating the members 
on Mr. Hullah’s announcement that they are to be RE- 
ASSEMBLED at the Music-hall, Store-street, on the 17t! 
APRIL, and they earnestly beg the members both of the late 
First and Second Upper Schools to send in their names to 
Mr. Headiand, 9, Heathcote-street, W.C., without delay, as 
much of Mr. Hullah’s future arrangements mast depend upou 
the members joining. 

The collecting cards issued by the School Committee are 
now in the hands of the members who have sent their ad- 
dresses to Mr. Headland, and the Hullah Fund po . 
decided on closing the London list on oe ‘13th A 

Y ROS De See! 

No. 11, New- “square, Lincoln’ s-inn.. = 
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j EYMOUTH.—To LET, ! ‘inf "a © moat” 
desirable part of Weymouth, a rs NeROOD 
and BEDROOM, suitable for one or tw 
cheerful home, with good attendance a 
moderate if taken for a permanency, 


liren, 
Address “A, B.,"" Tucker's Library Q¥ 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


PROFESSOR CARL RITTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
LIBRARY. 


On the 6th of MAY will be SOLD by PUBLIC AUCTION, by 


T 
a * O. WEIGEL of LEIPZIG, the com- 
@ plete LIBRARY of that Celebrated Geographer, the 
late PROFESSOR CARL RITTER, of Berlin. 
Catalogues may be had of Messrs. Williams and Norgate, 
Mr. D. Nutt, and Mr. Thimm, London; of Messrs. Williams 
and Norgate, Edinburgh. 





fare and Valuable Books. 


¥ ° 
T° be SOLD by AUCTION, in One Lot, 
at the Angel Hotel, Abergavenny, Monmouthshire, on 
the 23rd day of MAY next, the whole of the LIBRARY of 
the celebrated Antiquarian. Classical Scholar, and Author of 
several Works, the Rev. Thomas Price Carnhuanawe; also 
a number of VALUABLE OLD MANUSCRIPTS. 
To see the books, apply to Mrs. Powell, Victoria-cottage, 
Abergavenny, who will furnish a manuscript catalogue on 


application. 
EONARD and oe Boston, U.S., will 


4 SELL by AUCTION, in that City, early in MAY, the 
very valuable LIBRARY of ZELOTES HOSMER, Esq. This 
collection is particularly richin Early English Literature—fine 
copies of rare Books—First Editions—Large-paper Copies— 
Shakspeariana, &c.; chiefly collected, for the present owner, 
by the late Messrs. Pickering and Rodd and Mr. Thomas 
Boone, of London. 

The Catalogues may be had, six weeks previous, of Triibner 
and Co., Paternoster-row; and Mr. Thomas Boone, New 

sond-street. LEONARD and Co., Auctioneers. 








bao ene ee Collection of Pictures and Gallery of 
Marbles by Bartolini, Bazzanti, and othereminent Sculptors; 
Etruscan Ware, sooks, and Personal Property of the late 
W. H. Prescod, Esq. 


N R. PHILLIPS respectfully announces 

that he is instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at 
Alstone-lawn. Cheltenham, on MONDAY, the 8th of APRIL, 
and following day. at ONE o'clock, the valuable collection of 
ancient PICTURES, of the Italian, Flemish, and French 
schools, purchased by the deceased in Italy ; comprising about 
200 works by twenty different masters and their followers, 
Also, the Gallery of beautifal Sculpture selected from the 
st 1dios of B artolin ini, i, B azzanti, and other artists of the time. 








O LONDON ~ BOOK SELLERS. 

WANTED, by an experienced married Tutor (M.A. Trin. 

Coll Cam.) the SON of a LONDON BOOKSELLER, to 
mutual accommodati mn. Terms &0 guineas. 

Address “ Rey. M. A.,” care of Mr. Heney. 12, Weymouth- 
terrace, Hackney -road, N.E. 


1O STATIONERS’ ASSISTANTS. 


WANTED, a young man. accustomed to the whole- 
sale trade, and who has a thorough knowledge of the account- 
book branch of the business. 

Apply by letter only to “ M. W..” care of Messrs. Woolley 
and Co., 210, High Holborn. 


mlro COMPOSITORS. .— WANTE 1D, an an 
active JOBBING HAND, steady, strict, and thoroughly 
fitted to conduct a small office. References required. 
Address, stating terms, which must be moderate, to 
“V. Z..”" Messrs. Edis and Co.'s, 44, Fetter- lane. 


10 MASTER PRINTERS re young 
man, 18 years of age, would be glad to accept a SITU . 
TION in a respectable general jobbing office. Has been accus- 
tomed to the same for the last three years. The advertiser 
wishes more especially to obtain a situation where he may 
have an opportunity of becoming more practically acquainted 

with his business. 

*G. 48, Warren-street, Fitzroy-square, W. 


STA’ IMIONERS and BOOKSELLERS. 
a friends of a youth, 15 years of age, are desirous of 
APPRENTICING him, in arespectable house in town. A 
moderate premium will be given. 

Apply to Mr. PARKINS, 4, Hanway- street, Oxford-street. 


To BOOKSELLE RS, STATIONE RS, 

&c.—WANTED, a SITUATION, by a young man, who 
has served an apprenticeship of four years in a bookseller’s, 
stationer’s, and librarian’s establishment, in the West-end 


of London. 
ost-office, Grove-terrace, Bayswater, W. 


Address * B. G. G.,”’ P 
O PRINTERS and PUBLISHERS. 
WANTED, by a young man, thoroughly conversant 
with the Printing Trade. and with a good connection in Lon- 
don, a SITUATION as TRAVELLER, 
Address “A, .. I1.."’ care of Mr. Stevens, News Agent, 
2, Tottenham-court-road. 


aL ECTRO-PRINTING-B LOCK ~ COM- 
PANY (LIMITED).—Mr. Henry G. Collins having 

ceased to be the Manager of this Company, all Orders or 
Communications are to be addressed to Mr. THOMAS LACE 
CALEY. the Supe rintendent. 
The W s of this Company for enlarging or reducing 
M APS, Fisna, Wood Engravings, Lithogray hs, es are in full 
peration By Order of the Board of ‘Direr ors. 
FREDE RIC ‘K P ENNY, Secretary. — 
Ms GEORGE B U CKLAND'S NEW 
4 EASTER ENTERTAINMENT, entitled GR \VE and 


< . Scenes and Incidents from English History, at the 
te Boe 899, Regent-street. 


Br see TIAN HALL to be LET. 


rT’ 
The two 
rooms can be had for = or twelve months. 
Apply by letter to Mr. Youne, No. 170, Piccaé illy 





t 








OURIERS and TRAVELL 7 NG 


SERVANTS’ SOCTETY, composed of respectable men 
of different nations. Established in 1851, and enrolled accord- 
ing tolaw. The nobility and gentry are respectfully informed 
that efficient and trustworthy persons mav be obtained by 
applying to the Secretary, 12, Bury-street, S.W. . 


m7 y . . 
OUR THROUGH GERMANY in 
MIDSUMMER.—HERR G. A. REINICKE, who has 
been for the last four vears connected with King Edward the 
Sixth'’s School, Norwich, will take his usual Tour throuch 
Germany in the ensuing Midsummer Holidays. He would be 
ppy to meet a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN, between the 
“ges of 15 and 20, to make up his present party. Instruction 
added to amusement. Highest testimonials and references 
given and required. 
Address as above—School House, Norwich, 





THE 
EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY. 
————_>— — 


APPOINTMENTS OFFERED. 
ULL particulars of the following Appoint- 


ments Offered are entered on the Gratuitous Educational 
Registry. This Registry may be inspected, or further parti- 
culars will be supplied to applicants by letter, without pay- 
ment of any fee. Address the GraTurrous EDUCATIONAL 
Reaistry, Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Notic e.—Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 
“Box” in each case, to facilitate reference ; and also inclose a 


stamp for the reply. 
en 
LASSICAL and MATHEMATICAL 


MASTER wanted immediately in a school in Yorkshire. 
Must be able to prepare boys for the 0.M.C. examination, and 
be a good disciplinarian. A knowledge of German would be a 
recommendation. Box 3230, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


LASSICAL and MATHEMATICAL 


TUTOR ina first-class school. Required an Oxford or 
Cambridge graduate, who will be willing to take his share in 
the routine of school duties; must be accustomed to the 
management of boys. Salary, with board and lodging, 1007. 
Locality Sussex. Box 3232, 10, W: Vellington- street, Strand, W.C. 


WNGLISH MASTER for the junior class 


in a grammar school, As his time would not be wholly 
occupied, a svitable person would have little difficulty in ob- 
taining private tuition after a time. Salary 607. without board 
and residence. Applicants to send testimonials and references. 
Locality Ireland. Box 3234, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


RENCH MASTER (resident) in an 
Oxfordshire private school. He must be able to teach 


drawing also. Salary about 35/. Box 3236, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, Ww. 














WO MAS’ rE RS in a respectable boarding 

school, about 25 miles from London; one for general 

English, the other as junior master. = 351. and 251. 
Box 3238, 10, Wellington-street, ‘Strand, W.C 





UTOR in a gentleman's family, to educate 

three little boys, the eldest eleven ; they are to be pre- 

we for the public schools. Locality Sussex. 30x 3240, 10, 
Vellington-stre et, Strand, we. 





SSISTANT MASTER in a Devon public 
4 school, to teach Latin and Greek, and French, or 
French and chemistry (especially agricultural chemistry). 
Salary 502., with board and lodging. Required at Easter. 
Box 3242, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, Ww. C. 


SSISTANT MASTER in a "Manchester 


school wanted after the Midsummer holidays. Salary 
351. for the first year. and an increase of 5/. for every other 
year. Box 3244, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.¢ 


SSISTA (non-resident) in a private 
4 school in Kent, to teach English generally. junior 
Latin, French, drawing, and Euclid. Must be accustomed to 
school duties. vo about 401. Box 8246, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, Ww 


SSISTANT to a clergyman who takes 

pupils. A small salary will be given, with a prospect of 

increase. Locality Worcestershire. Box 3248, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, w.¢ ; 


WRENCH ASSISTANT in an Oxfordshire 


private school. Wanted a French gentleman, who is 
competent to teach thoroughly French, Latin. and mathe- 
matics; a knowledge of music or drawing desirable; no play- 
ground duty. Must be able to prepare boys in Latin and 
French for the Oxford M.C. Examinations. Sal: =f ? ie 300. 
to 407. Box 3250, 10, Wellingt ton-street, Strand, 

















JN YIOR ASSISTANT in a school near 

London, to take junior classics and French, also arith- 
metic and English, with charge of pupils. A gentlemanly 
demeanour is of the utmost a Salary 30/. Box 
$252, 10. Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


JUNIOR TUTOR, in a first-class school, 
near Torquay, Devon. He should be a fair classic, and 
must be able to take geometrical and military drawing 
Would reside in the house, and share in the house duties, 
which are. however. more those of a private dwelling than 
aschool; he must therefore be a gentleman, and, if possible, 
a member of the Charch of England. An Oxford man would 
probably best sit Salary would depend upon circumstances, 
but not less than 89/7 with board and lodging. Box 3254, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, Ww. ; 





‘ yk tGANIST of a ek | in the town of 

Derby. Must be able to use well in the services an in- 
strument bv Hill, and which cost 390/7,; must also be qualified 
to train a choir in simple congregational service. Salary 251. 
There is a good opening in the town for a first-class teacher 
of music. Box 3254, 10, We llington-street, Strand, Ww.c, 


OVERNESS in a good school in Norfolk, 

to teach Fre neh, Italian, and music. Must he a French 

Protestant, of lady -like appearance and manners. accustomed 

to school duties, ‘tho yreughly conscientious, and clever in 

needlework. She can remain during the vacations if she 
pleases. Salary 40/. Box 3258, 10, Wellington- street, Ww. , 


OVERNESS to three children, « one girl, 
8, and two boys, 7 and 5. Required an English lady, 
who will be treated exactly as one of the family ; must be a 
member of the Church of England. Locality, the north of 
Ireland, a short distance by rail from Londondery. Adver- 
tiser hasa lady friend, the wife of a clergyman, res‘ding in 
the suburbs of London, for reference. Box 3260, 10, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, W.C. 
7D TOG : . . 
NOVERNESS in a small school in Kent, 
consisting of 25 pup'ls, 12 of whom are boz urders. To 
teach drawing, and take the upper English class 
ledge of geography, history, and the globes, desirable. 
French governess, and one for the junior class, reside in the 
house. A lady who will be willing to attend to the personal 
comforts of pupils i- especially sought. The duties not being 
onerous, a large salary will not be given. Box 3262, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W ¢ 


GOVE YRNESS in a 2 clergyman’s s family, t 


three young children; the eldest possesses Mae 
talent for music. and the second will be a good linguist 
The lady selected will have two rooms to herself, a small sit- 
ting-room. and a bedroom opening from it, and in every 
respect will find a comfortable home. Locality Ireland. Box 
3264, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 

















(GOVERNESS i in a clergyman’s family for 


little children, the eldest ten years old. Good music. 
French spoken fluently, the usual branches of a sound 
English education, with the radiments of Latin, required. A 
cheerful disposition, and sympathy with children’s ways, in- 
dispensable. Box 3266, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


OVERNESS in a family near London, 


for four months from the present time. Required a 
lady of tntelligence, cheerfulness, and decided ny. The 
family are Nonconformists. Remuneration 12/. ee 
to state age and qualifications. Box 3268, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.c. 


DALY GOVERNESS. Required a young 


lady to instruct three little girls, daily from half-past 
one to four o'clock, in English and music, with drawing for 
the eldest child. Locality the N. district of London. Box 
8270, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


NGLISH GOVERNESS for a family in 


London, to teach fluent French and German (acquired 
abroad), also drawing (two pupils under sixteen), music 
under amaster. A personal interview necessary. Applicants 
to state full particulars, and salary required. Box $272, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


MORNING GOVERNESS. Required a 


lady of superior attainments, and of experience in 
tuition, to instruct the advertiser in the usual branches of a 
thorough English education, with French, music, and singing. 
Locality the W. district of London. Applicants to state terms, 
&e. Box 3274, 10, Wellineton-street, Strand, W.C. 


ESIDENT GOVERNESS, either English 

or French (the latter preferred), to educate two young 

ladies eleven and fourteen years of age. One who perfectly 

understands music, French, and English in all! its branches; 

German is also desirable. Box 38276, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


aa . ara) 

UPERIOR MORNING GOVERNESS. 

Wanted,in the neighbourhood of Hyde-park, one who 

can teach English thoroughly, French, music, and drawing. 

Applicants to state terms, &e. Box 3278, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


RTICLED PUPIL. One is wanted in a 
superior and very select ladies’ a in Yorkshire. 
Box $280, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


URSERY GOVERNESS ina ‘gentleman’ 8 


family, 12 miles from wer to take charge of two 
girls, and one boy; ages, 3, 5, and6 Must be a good plain 
and fancy needlew oman. Any one with the necessary qualifi- 
cations would be treated in every respect most liberally. Box 
3282, 10. Wellington-street, Strand, W ¢ 


URSERY GOVERNESS in a family 
where there are four children in the schoolroom, the 
eldest nine years old. Must be fully qualified to instruct in 
English, with the rudiments of music and drawing. She 
would have the entire charge of two, with their wardrobe. 
Applicants to state salary, references, &c.; locality, 
Glamorganshire. Box 3284, 10, Wellington-street, _ Ww. Cc. 


NURSERY GOVERNESS for three young 


children. Must be either a French Protestant, or an 
English lady educated abroad, or one who is able to speak 
French fluently and well. If under 20 years of age. would be 
most suitable. It is desirable that she Should be able to teach 
also the elements of music, and, if an English lady, the usual 
branches of an English education; locality Yorkshire. Box 
3286, 10. We lington- street, Strand, Ww. Cc. 


URSERY GOVERNESS wanted in a 


quiet family, living in a quiet neighbourhood. She will 
have the entirecharge of 8 children (age 6} to 5%), and their 
wardrobe; must be able to teach music and English well. 
French and drawing would be desirable, though not 7 
salary 12/., laundress and travelling expenses paid. If ap- 
proved of by the end of the first year, the salary will be 
increased. “Locality, co. Cork, Ireland. Box 3288, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, w.c. 


YURSERY GOVERNESS. Required a 
lady, about 30 years of age, and competent to teach 
English and French; also willing to make herself generally 
useful. Salary from 14/. to 207. Box 3290, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 









































“APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


Full particulars of the following Appointments Wanted are 
entered on the Gratuitous Educational Registry. This 
Registry may be inspected, or further particulars will be 
supplied to applicants by letter, without payment of any fee. 
Address the Graturrous Epwuc a, Reaistry, Critic 
Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 

Notice.—Applicants by letter should ate the number of the 
* Box ” in each case, to facilitate reference; and also inclose 
a stamp for reply. 

-_— —o-——. 


S CLASSICAL MASTER in a grammar 


school. Advertiser is 23 years of age, and took a good 
classical degree at Cambridge. Can produce satisfactory 
testimonials. Salary required 150. Box 5965, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


S$ CLASSICAL and MATHEMATICAL 
MASTER and TEACHER of the usual English sub- 

jeets (with writing) and junior French. Experienced, and of 
the Established Church. Salary 60/. Box 5967, 10, Welling- 


ton-street, Strand, W.C. 
S ENGLISH, MATHEMATICAL, and 
Has had twelve years’ 


LX DRAWING MASTER; age 33. 

experience; is patient, and a good disciplinarian. Can teach 
English generally, writing, arithmetic, algebra, Euclid, draw- 
ing, painting in water-colours, and bookkeepins ; possesses a 
good knowledge of French, drilling, trigonometry, fie'd mea- 
suring, and fortifications. Salary 502. to 701... Box 5969, 10, 
Wellineton-street. Strand. W.C. 


S FRENCH and GERMAN MASTER, 
resident or non-resident by a gentleman of great expe- 
rience, and with first-class references and testimonials; 
age 29. Speaks English tolerably well. Box 5971, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S FRENCH and GERMAN TEACHER, 


by an ex-Professor of French in a Belgian college, and 
author of a complete French and Dutch Dictionary; age 40; 
can also teach drawing and junior Latin. A small salary re- 
quired. Box 5973, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, eee Cc. 


S HINDOSTANI TEACHER in a 


school; age 31; was born and resided for more than 
twenty years in India; possesses high testimonials. Would 
be happy to receive or to visit private pupils. Terms, four 
guineas per quarter, two lessons a week. Box 5975, 10, *Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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AS MASTER in a school (non-resident) ; 
age 24. Teaches English, junior Latin, and mathema- 
tics; was fortwo yearsand ahalf inCulham Training College, 
and for twelve months assistant master in a Yorkshire 
grammar school. Possesses a Government certificate, 3rd 
— poe testimonials and references. ig from 801. 


AS MASTER in a —or ales age 6 23. 
Teaches junior Greek and Latin (Cesar, Virgil, Ovid, 
&c.), prose composition, Enclid six books, algebra to the 
binomial theorem, and arithmetic thoroughly, also English 
in all its branches. Salary not under 507. if Lea otherwise 
J00l._ Box 5979, 10. Wellington-street, Strand, W.¢ 


A S MASTER (head, or othenuina’ in a 
publicor private school; age 33. Teaches writing, Eng- 
lish, arithmetic, mathematics, classics, &c. ; has been —s 
years in the profession, and can be highiy recommended ; 
accustomed to deliver lectures on scientific subjects. Serv 
not less than 92 Box 5981, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S MASTER ina school or college; age 


20. Has had a good education, and can speak French 
with pure accent. Has passed matriculation and first B.A. 
examination at London University in the first division, with 
honoursin English and French. Has experience in tuition. 
Salary not less ‘than 357. if er otherwise 70/1. Box 5983, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W. 


A S MASTER a in a school, or 

VISITING TUTOR; in or near London preferred. Ad- 
vertiser is a B.A. of Cambridge (high Senior Optime), and 
fully qualified to teach mathematics, moderate classics and 
French. English subjects, chemistry, elementary Hebrew, 
&e. Terms moderate. Box 5985, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


A$ PRIVATE SECRETARY or 


AMANUENSIS. by a gentleman of respectability and 
ert, education, and who can = rite shorthand. Box 5987, 10, 
ellington-street, Strand, W.¢ 


AS PRIVATE TUTOR, at the pupil’s or 


his own residence in the neighbourhood of Portman- 
square. Teaches Greek and Latin —_— including prose 
and verse composition, Euclid, arithmetic, &c. as formerly 
of Winchester school, and subsequently of Pembroke College, 
Oxford. Has had 15 years’ experience in tuition. Terms 
moderate. Box 5989, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 



































S PRIVATE TUTOR, within an easy 

distance of St. Paul’s Cathedral. A graduate of Oxford 
in holy orders would be happy to receive into his family one 
or two pupils as boarders for the public schools, and to assist 
them in the preparation of their studies; or he would be happy 
to read for two or three hours daily with any youth who may 
be preparing himself for the military or civil service examina- 
tions, or for matricnlation at either of the universities. The 
highest | references. Box 5991, 10, Wellington-street, wc. 


S TEACHER of Oriental and European 


langages. A linguist of standing, experience, and 
success in tuition, and who holds a chair in one of the London 
colleges, prepares candidates for the Indian civil service and 
others in Arabic, Hindustani, French, German, and Italian. 
For particulars as to terms, &c., address Box 5993, 10, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, W.C. 


S TUTOR in a ‘a family, or or French and 
drawing master in a private school, by a Protestant 
gentleman of noble family, and native of Paris; age 26. Tas 
had three years’ experience in England; has travelled much 
on the Continent, and would have no objection to travel 
again. Box 5995, 10, _Wellington- street. _ Strand, _W.Cc. 


A§ } TUTOR in a school or family (resident 


or non-resident), by a gentleman late professor of 
modern languages and literature in one of the royal colleges 
in Ireland. The advertiser can introduce a boarder. Box 
5997, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, Ww. Cc. 


vr 
S TUTOR in a school or family ; age 24. 
Is competent to teach English in all “its branches 
French, German, classics, and mathematics Possesses good 
testimonials from those in whose families he has taught. Is 
aChurchman. Salary 70/7. Box 5999, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


S TUT ‘OR in a centleman’s family, or in 
a private institution, ‘the head of whichis a clergyman 

of the Church of England. Advertiser is in his 19th year, 
and can teach French, German, English, the higher mathe- 
matics, junior drawing, and Latin. Terms not less than 607. 
and residence. Box 6001, 10, We llington- street, Str: and, W. C, 


AS. TUTOR in a family; ‘if abroad pre- 


ferred; no objection to going to Amerie: 1, Africa, or the 
Continent; age 25. Advertiser took his B.A. degree at Ox- 
ford last year; is a fair classical scholar, and can teach 
French (grammatically) and arithmetic. Salary 75/., or not 
less than 607. 30x 6003, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS’ TUTOR for the long vacation (from 
about June 13 to Oct. 10), either in a family or to a 
young gentleman preparing for the University. Advertiser is 
22 years of age, the son of a clergyman, an Oxford ur ider- 
graduate, exhibitioner of his college, and of nine terms’ 
standing. Unexceptionable references to clergymen and 
others who have known him for years. Remuneration 
required not under 25/,. with residence. Box 6005, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C 


Yr 
AS TUTOR, i- a graduate of the Uni- 

versity of Edi nburgh: age 28. Is qualified to teach 
Latin, Greek, mathematics (not the higher), the elements of 
French and Hebrew ; also the ordinary branches of education. 
Has been in the profession since 1845. Numerous testimonia!s 
can be seen at the Critic office. Terms at the rate of 50/. per 
annum. London, France, or ae preferred. Box 6007, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.¢ 


S UNDER-MAST ER (chiefly classical). 

A Cambridge graduate, late Scholar of King's 
College, London, and of considerable success in tuition, seeks 
an under-mastership in a first-class school in or near London ; 
is competent to prepare pupils for the University and govern- 
ment examinations. He offers high testimonials. which can 
be had at the Critic Office; age 25. Box 6009, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C 


SSISTANT in a school; age 20. Teaches 
the higher English branches (English composition, 
English literature, history, and constitution, grammar, and 
analysis, and geography, {c.), and can assist in Latin and 
French. Salary 407. Good references. Box 6011, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS. JUNIOR ENGLISH ASSISTANT. 














Can teach English and junior French. Has been | 
master of a village school in Huntingdonshire: possesses | 
good testimonials. Salary from 15/. to 207, Box 6013, 10, Wel- | school for two years ; 251. 
y,C. | laundress. Box 6051, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


lington-street, Strand, W,C. 


| of Italian and singing Age 20. Bx 





S ASSISTANT MASTER (resident) in a 


good school in or near London, by an Oxford B.A. and 
Powis Scholar. Is competent to teach the highest classics, 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Latin and Greek versification, French 
grammatically, mathematics good, algebra to cubics, trigo- 
nometry, surveying, globes. and nautical astronomy, also 
drawing in all styles. Has had twelve years’ experience in 
tuition, and is a good disciplinarian ; age 31. Salary moderate. 
Box 6015, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS in a private family 
children under 14, or as COMPANION to a lady, Po 
young gentlewoman who is able to impart the esse ntials of a 
sound English education, with French, music, singing, and 
drawing: age 24. Salary 3 301. Bovs not objected to. Box 
6017, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.¢ 


AS’ GOVERNESS to young children. Is 


competent to give instruction in all the usual branches of 
an English education, also in the rudiments of music and 
French. Has had four years’ experience in tuition, and can give 
good references; age 26. Salary 20/. Box 6019, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS ina gentleman’s 8 : family, 
and where the children are young. Is competent to 
teach English generally, French, and music. Has had two 
years’ ‘experience, and can offer excellent references to the 
family she has yest left; age 24. Salary 25/. Box 6021, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS GOVERNESS, where the pupils ai are 


young. by the daughter of a deceased clergyman of the 
( shureit of England. She teaches the usual routine of an 
English education, with music and drawing. The only remu- 
neration sought is ‘a comfortable home, which is indispensable. 
Box 6023, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.c, 


S GOVERNESS, by a German Catholic 


lady. She teaches French {acquired in France), 
German, and music; has good testimonials, and a French 
diploma. Salary 500. | Box 6025, 10, Wellington- street, W.C. 





S GOVERNESS in a school, on mutual 

terms; age 23. Teaches English, Fre nch, and music, 

Isa member of the Church of England, and accustomed to 

tuition. Unexceptionable references can be given as to 

ability, character, &c. Box 6027, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C 


S GOVERNESS in a select school or in 


a gentleman’s family, either in Fngland or abroad ; 
age 25. Teaches English in all its branches, music, singing, 
French, and the rudiments of Latin. Has been governess in 
aschool, to the principal of which advertiser refers; other 
references if required. Salary 25/. Box 6029, 10, Wellin; gton- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS ina family 07 or first-class 


- school, where masters are engaged for ac complish- 
ments. Advertiser is a highiy-qualified gentlewoman, and has 
had twenty years’ experience in the instruction, guidance, 
and formation of the character of young ladies. She under- 
takes to imparta superior education, based on sound Church 
principles; in addition, would not object to superintend Lynd 
domestic arrangements of a household: age 40. Sala 
guineas; if to go to Paris 25 or 30 guineas. Box 6081, 1 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. _ 


S GOVERNESS in a 1 private “family, in in 


B - or near London; age 3 Acquirements, English gene- 
rally, music, French, Latin, rudime nts of German, and land- 
scape drawing. Advertiser is the sister of a clergyman, and 
has had some years’ experience in tuition. Salary 45/. Box 
6033, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


a yr ~ : 
S GOVERNESS to young children; age 
21. Is capable of teaching thorough English, and is a 
good needlewoman ; has some experience in tuition. Would 
prefer going abroad, or travelling. Box 6035, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.¢ Ss) sa 

y = r 25s 

S GOV ERN ESS in a nobleman’s or 
gentleman's family to children under ten years of age. 
Advertiser is the daughter of a medical man (deceased), and 
competent toteachEnglish, French, music, dancing, and theru- 
diments of Latin. No onjection to trave u or to de abroad. 
Recommendations from the lady with whom she has resided 
nearly three years. Salary not so much an object as a com- 
fortable home. Box 6037, 10. Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


GOVERNESS in a family or first-class 


















4 school, where masters teach accomplishments. Has | 


had more than 20 years’ experience in instructing, guiding, 
and forming the character of young ladies Is able to im- 
part a superior education based on sound Church principles. 
Would not object in addition to superintend the arrangements 
of a household, or to take the charge of a school without the 
aid of the principal. Age40 Salary atleast guineas. Box 
6039, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS to young children. Is 


qualified to impart instrvction in English, French, and | 


music. Has had three vears’ experiencein tuition; age 
Can give unexceptionable references. Salary required 2 
Box 6041, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


> 
A® GOVERNESS to. children under 
fourteen. Teaches English thorouchlv, musie (instru- 
mental and vocal), and the rudiments of French. Age 20; 
has had a year’s experience in tuition, and can give satisfac- 
tory references. Salary 20/. Box 6043, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 





‘ TropVwErcE : r 

AS GOVERNESS in a gent leman’s ot 

clergyman's family. Teaches music wing, French, 

and the rudiments of Latin. Salary 2 if "Hiss had fifteen 

months’ experience in a clergyman’s familly. Box 6045, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS GOVERN vESS to young chil lren. by 












“4 the daughter of a med man resi ing in London. Is 
competent to teach Eng ish, with the rudiments ¢ f musi and 
French. Is a good needi« woman, has a knowledge of dress- 
making, and would be willing to make herse f use ulin any 
way not menial; age 19. Salary so 


Good references can be given. Bo: 
street, Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS in a gentleman’s family, 

to children under 12 or 14 years of age, by a young lady 
aecusti med to tuition, and wh y»can ) is! 
education, based on Christian principles. Is also quali t 
teach French, Latin, mu ind drawing, with the rudiments 
X 6049, 10, Wellington-street, 















Strand, W. ¢ 


S GOVERNESS in school or private 
familv to children under twelve. Teaches Er lish in 

all its branches, French, and music. Has been assist int in a 
age 28. Salarv not under 25/. with 














| Companion to a le ad) A 


S GOVERNESS in a family; the country 


preferred, and children under 12 years of age. 
Can impart a good English education, with French, 
drawing, and music. Has had considerable experience in 
tuition, and would be found a valuable acquisition in a 
family. Satisfactory testimonials as to ability, charac- 
ter, &c. (one from a beneficed clergyman), can be seen 
at the Critic Educational Kegistry Office. Box 6053, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


- ° 

S GOVERNESS to young children, 
ASSISTANT in a school, or COMP: ANION to a lady. 
Understands music, and can take the English classes of 
junior pupils. Has had some experience in tuition, and can 
give good references; age 26. Salary 20/1. The country pre- 
ferred: would not object to take charge of an invalid, he iving 

previously dore so. Box 6055, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


= 
S GOVERNESS. A lady is anxious to 
find a situation for a young friend (a German) in a 
school or clergyman’s family. She is a good pianist, and can 
give instruction in French and drawing. High salary not so 
much an object as a comfortable home. Box 6057, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS in a a family where the 


children are young, or as COMPANION to a lady. Her 
acquirements are, English thoroughly, music, French, and 
drawing. Age 22. Box 6059, _ 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS in a school or private 


family to children under twelve. Teaches English in 
all its branches, French, and music. Has been assistant in a 
school for two years; age 28. Salary not under 25/., with 
laundress. 30X “6061, 10, W ellington-street, Strand, W. "ec. 


S GOVERNESS, either in a school or 


family, to children under ¥ years of age. Teaches Eng- 
lish, the rudiments of French, German, and music. Has had 
four years’ experience in tuition; good references; age 21. 
Salary 20/., and acy expenses. Box 6063, 10, Wellington- 
stree*, Strand, y 


Ss GOVERNESS in a family ; : the country 


preferred, and children under 12 years of age. Can im- 
part a good English education, with French, drawing. and 
music. Has had considerable experience in tuition, and 
would be found a valuable acquisition in a family. Satisfae- 
tory testimonials as to ability, character, «ce. (one from a 
beneficed clergyman), can be seen at the Crrric Educa- 
tional Registry “Office. Box 6065 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


. Toa: : er 
S GOVERNESS in a private family ; age 
18. Is capable to teach French, music, and drawing, 
with a sound English education. Has been three and a haif 
years articled pupil in a good school, and for a further term 
assistant teacher. Salary not less than 20/. Good references 
can be given. Box 6067, 10, Welling gton-street, Strand, Ww. Cc. 


. y he 
AS GOVERNESS to young children in or 

near London; age 19. Is well qualified to impart a 
good English education, with French, music, an d the rudi- 
ments of German. Good references. Salary 20/7. Box 6063, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.Cc 


S DAILY or MOR NING ( GOVERNESS, 
in or near London. Teaches English in all its branches, 
good music, singing, and French (acc ed in Paris). Has 
had fifteen years’ experience in tuition. Refere s to families 
in which she has taught. Box 6071, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. ae 
AS S DAILY or MORNING GOVERNESS; 
4 age 24. Is competent to teach English in all its branche s, 
French (acquired in Paris), music, singing, and drawing. C 
give good references to previous engagements. ‘ i 
10 till 1 o'clock, 40/. per annum, < om 00 till 3, 667. Box 
6073. 10, Wellington-street, Strand, i 


AS S DAILY GOVER RNES SS, by a lady who 


has just concluded an engagement which she has held 
four and a half years. She teaches Engl Freneh, Ger- 
man, Italian, and music. Testimonials from Queen's College, 
the nobility, and clergy y. Box 6075, 10, We! ling on-street Ww .C. 


4 SDAILY GOVERNESSto young children, 


in the neig shbourhood of Bayswater or within a circle 
of two miles; age 23. Possesses great aptitude for teach ing, 
and desires to instr act in English, French, drawing, and 
music. Terms from 35/. to 457. The hig hest testimonials c an 
be given. Box 6077. 16, , Wellington- street, Strand, W. Cc 




































AS. ENG LISH GOVERNESS in a private 


mily ; London preferred; age 20. Teache 
Eng! ish, Fre sich (to pupils not too tar advance ed), 
German to beginners. Would be happy to make! 
in any way not m enial, her object belng to procure ; 
ment in a clergyman’'s or professional gen le 
and where she would be treat go rtd of the fi: 
from 251. to: 301. Box 6079, 10, Wellington-street Str 


S ENGLISH GOVE RNE SS in a German 
P family. Advertiser has been accust: nf 
ten years, and instracts in French (acquired in Pari~), m 
and singing. Would not object to accou y a far 
Germany, provided she was treat d as iber, 
ease salary would be a second ary conside iou. 
lo, We lington-street, Strand, Ww 


AS FINISHING GOVERN ESS 


bleman’s or gentleman's f to one, two, or 
girls; ages preferred above 12, but ‘ t 
Advertiser is 30 years of age; 
society, and would not 
branch of a solid 
(the latter not conve 












cally and theoretic: lly, wit! the ai f 1 
six vears’ experience in tuition, been much abroad, and 1 
give good refe rences. Sa from 9) to 100 guineas. Box 
6085, 10, Wellingte street, S d, W.C. 

S GERMAN GOVERNESS, A German 
4 y, having e! 2 is sirous 
saan oak fai or she i give 
lessons in her own lar 8 hows 
Box 6085, 10, We 

S MORNING or AFTER NOON 
‘ GOVERNESS or as MUSIC AL GOVE tNESS; th 
Western d ) - Is netent 
to teach ene 
was a 





AS} MOR NING GOVE RNESS 
erienced in tuition: age 40. struct 

thoro ch Enaiish, French (swith which sh sfully e 

having been n n Paris). Italian, t! 

nd the wedi n. She vuld 






ct tot ties of Reside t 
, Wellington-street, W.C 


re ferences ¢ 
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S MISTRESS of a girls’ or infants’ school ; 
4+A“age 21; possesses a Government certificate of merit, 
second class; has alre ady held an appointment similar to the 
one she now seeks. Salary 401. and apartments. Box 6091, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, Ww. lie 


AS MISTRESS in a small village “school, 


or as ASSISTANT in a large one. “Advertiser is 
20 years of age, an ex-pupil-teacher, and highly qualified for 
the office she seeks. Good references can be given. one to a 
beneficed clergyman, Salary not under 35/. Box 6093, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S RESIDENT GOVERN {ESS i in a family; 


age 21. Teaches English, French, music. and drawing: 
has had five years’ experience In tuition. Salary from 40 to 
60 guineas Box 6095, 10, . Wellington-street, Strand. \ w. .C. 


AS RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a family, 


to educate either little boys, or young ladies of not 
more than 16 yearsof age. Teaches English in all its branches, 
French, Latin, drawing, geometry, good music (pianoforte 
and organ), thorough bass, use of the globes, &c. Has 
been six years engaged in tuition. Can offer the highest 
testimonials from the parents of her pupils, and from clergy- 
men; age 22. Salary 50/. Box 6097, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 
S RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a private 
family; age 23. Is capable of teaching English in all 
its branches, French, and music, with elementary drawing, 
and the rudiments of German and Latin Salary not under 
301. Box 6099, 10, Wellington-street, Strand. wit. 


S RESIDENT GOVERNE SS; age 22. 
+ Teaches English, French, and German, ‘ecquired in 
France and Germany, also music, Resided 35 years in her 
last situation. Salary 40 guineas. Box 6101, 10, Wellington- 
street, _ Strand, W.Cc. 


S RESIDENT GOVERNESS in or near 
London. Is fully capable of imparting a good English 
education, with music, French, and drawing. Can be bighly 
recommended ; has hadthirteen years’ es in tuition, 
eight vears in one family. Salary from 30/. Age 31. Box 6103, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W. 


AS RESIDENT GOVERN USS; age 21. 


Teaches English, French, music, drawing, and the 
rudiments of Latin and German. Has had four years’ ex- 
pe rience in tuition. Possesses testimonials of a high character. 
teferences to clergymen and others. Salary 401, exclusive 
of laundry and travelling expenses. Box 6105, 10, Wellington- 
street, _ Strand, ww. 


S RESIDENT GOVERNESS, and if 
af required, to superintend the household arrangements, 


in afamily or school, and where the principal would not ob- 
ject to advertiser's little boy. 44 years old, residing with her. 














Is competent to teach English thoroughly, with good music, 
French, and drawing. Experience in tuition 4 years; age 35; 
is well connected, and can give enexceptionable references. 


Box 6107, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


a 

AS RESIDENT GOVERN TESS, or as 
& TRAVELLING COMPANION and GOVERNESS to 
young ladies. Advertiser is 21 years of age, a brilliant 
pianist; speaks French fluently, and competent to impart a 
thorough English education, with singing and dancing to 
juniors if required. References from — engagements. 
30x 6109, 10, W ellington-street, Strand, w.¢ 


S RESIDENT GOVERNESS; a tr a trades- 
- man’s or farmer's family not objected to, rather pre- 
ferred; age 26. Teaches thorough English, French, and 
music. Has had experience in tuition. sy about 30/. 
Box 6111, 10, Wellington- street, , Strand, W.¢ 


SDPNT 

A 8 RESIDENT GOVERNESS, by a young 
+ lady, possessed of good and long references. Her ac- 
quire ments are English thoroughly, French, German (ac- 
quired on the Continent), music, and singing. Her last 
engagement was in aclergyman’s family; has had altogether 
eight years’ experience in tuition; age 28. Salary as 
to circumstances. Box 6113, 10, Wellington- street, w.¢ 








AS RESIDENT GOVERNESS i in a family, 
by 


y a lady possessed of good English and French 
references, and much experience in tuition. Acquirements, 
Parisian French, thorough English, with German, an and 
drawing zy. Box 6115, 10, Ww ellington- street, Strand, w.¢ 








S RESIDEN ‘ GOY ERNESS, i in or near 
London; age 27. Teaches English thoroughly, French, 
Sere an, Italian, drawing, pianoforte, and singing. Has just 
returned from a residence of nearly six years in a nobleman's 
family in Germany. Will be highly recommended. Salary 
from 891. to 1000. Box 6117, 10,Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





S superior RESIDENT GOVERNESS 


< in a gentleman's family; age 35. Acquirements, a 
thorough knowledge of English, French (acquired in Paris) 
grammatically and conversationally, German and Italian 
grammatically, superior vocal and instrumental music, also 
drawing. Is amember of the Church of England; studiously 
attends to the cultivation of the mind and manners of pupils, 
and carefully watches over their moral and religious princi- 

les. Good references. Salary from 80 to 100 guineas. Box 
6119, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


. > x rin 
S TEACHER of DRAWING and 
PAINTING in all styles. Advertiser is 27 years of 
age, and stadied at the Government School of Design. Sheis 
desirous of an additional school to attend twice a week; 
islington and its neighbourhood, or any station on the North 
London Railway, preferred. References to a large school, 
which she now attends, and to private pupils. Box 6121, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS JUNIOR GOVERNESS in a family, 


by a lady of Dissenting principles, and who can be 
highly recommended. Teaches thoroughly English, music, 
and singing, with the rudiments of French. Children under 
ten years of age preferred. Box 6123, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.c. 


S JUNIOR TEACHER in a school, 


as GOVERNESS in a family, where the children + 
young. Teaches English and the rudiments of French and 
music, Age 19. Salary 15’. Box 6125, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. i 


AS. JUNIOR TEACHER in a ladies’ 


boarding school, near London, on reciprocal terms; age 
22. Requires further instruction in music, French, drawing, 
and singing. Has filled a similar situation. Good references. 
Box 6127, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


4 S ASSISTANT in a school, by a young 
lady who has been five years as pupil teacher: age 2); 

Good references can be given. Salary 202. with board, or 407, 

without. Box 6129, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 























S NURSERY GOVERNESS; age 28. 

Is capable of imparting a sound English education, 

with good music, French, dancing, and drawing; would take 

the entire charge of her ‘pu ils and their wardrobes. Salary 

from 18/. to 20/. Has considerable experience in tuition, and 

been five years as governess | in one family. Box 6151, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W. 


A S NURSERY GOVERNESS to children 

under 10 years of age. Teaches English, writing, arith- 
metic, and music. Is willing to take the charge of her pupils’ 
wardrobe; cannot undertake needlework; age 26. Salary 
201. Box bi 33, 10, Wellington- street, Strand, w.c. 


A S NURSERY GOVERNESS to young 

children, or ASSISTANT ENGLISH TEACHER ina 
ladies’ school; the country preferred. Possesses some know- 
ledge of music, French, and singing; is a good reader and 
needlewoman. Last situation in a clergyman’s family, and 
previously in a finishing school near London ; age 40. Salary 
20!, Box 6135, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


AS. NURSERY GOVERNESS; age 22. 


Can teach English, the rudiments of French, and music. 
Good references. Salary not less than 16l. Box 6137, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, &c. 
(THE SCHOOL, Oakham, Rutland, is 


endowed with twelve open Exhibitions of 401. per 
annum each. and with other University advantages, 
The next quarter commences April 10, 


NV IDDLE SCHOOL, PECKHAM, S.E.— 


“ This School is one of the earliest fruits of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851.".—Morning Chronicle. Dec. 22nd. 
Proprietor, JOHN YEATS, LL.D. 


DUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, Redlands, 

Bristol.—YOUTHS are prepared for the Universities, 

Competitive, and Public Examinations, for professional and 
general pursuits. Principal, 8S. GRIFFITH. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A GRADUATE 


and SCHOLAR of his College, having his mornings dis- 
engaged, wishes to PREPARE two or three YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN for the Universities, or Civil Service Ex- 
aminations. 
Address “ B. A." (No. 561), 10, Wellington-street, Strand. 


\ EYMOUTH.—MISS SPARSHATT’S 


SCHOOL for Young Gentlemen, 15, Royal-crescent, 
Weymouth. The house delightfully situated opposite the 
Bay. Assistance from competent masters. Board and Edu- 
cation, 30 guineas per annum. 

References kindly allowed to Rev. J. STEPHENSON, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. John’s Church, Weymouth; Kev. J. 0. 
ZILLwoop, M.A., Rector of Compton, Winchester; and J. 
Fox, Esq., Surgeon, Weymouth. 


(THE Principal of a first-class School, where 


the terms are high, and to which only the Sons of Gentle- 
men are admitted, having recently moved into larger premises 
and being anxious to fill his house, is willing at the present 
time to RECEIVE a very few BOYS on unusually advan- 
tageous terms. This offer is made to sons of gentlemen only, 
of good character and fair abilities, and not exceeding 13 
years of age. 

Address * Rev. A. B. C.,"’ care of Mr. A. Holden, Stationer, 
Cc shureh- street, Liverpool. 


7 "i 
JIBBERT TRUST.—One SCHOLAR- 
SHIP will be AWARDED on this Foundation after 
the examination in November next, provided that a candi- 
date is declared by the examiners to be duly qualified. The 
examination will take place at University Hall, Gordon- 
square, London, on Monday, Tuesday, ana Wednesday, the 
25th, 26th, and 27th days of November, 1861. The names and 
addresses of all candidates, together with satisfactory evi- 
dence of age, graduation, and other points, the particulars of 
which may be obtained on application to the Secretary, must 
be forwarded to him, 2 ks ET | Hall, on or before the Ist 
of October. ARLES J. MURCH, Secretary. 
University Hall, , Gordon-square, Feb 28, 1861. 


Y3DUCATION in HANOVER. — Dr. 
AUGUSTUS W. PETERS, No. 5, Glocksee-strasse, 
Hanover, a Protestant, and a Graduate of the University of 
Gittingen, assisted by an English Graduate and bya Mem- 
ber of the Université de France, resident in the Establish- 
ment, and exclusively attached toit, as well as the most 
eminent Professors of the Town, RECEIVES a select number 
f PUPILS, the Sons of Gentlemen, for whom (while the 
pk a ity attention is paid to their studies) all the comforts. of 
acheerful Home are provided. The Pupils are admitted to 
attend Divine Service in the King’s English Chapel. German 
in its purest dialect and French are made the medium of 
conversation. Terms from 60 to 80 guineas ; no extra what- 
ever. References given to the Hanoverian L egation in ondon. 


y " 7 . 
NG WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, Isle of 
Man.—WANTED, after Midsummer, a gentleman to 

fill the office of VICE-PRINCIPAL. He must be a Graduate 
of Oxford or Cambridge, and competent to teach the higher 
classics, and to take a part in the mathematics. Salary 200/. 
per annum, without residence, and an addition of 1/. per boy, 
for every boy above 100 up to 150. 

Applications and testimonials to be addressed, not later than 
May 15th, to the Trustees of the College, care of their agent, 
Mr. JAMES HEW1ay, Castletown, Isle of Man. 


RexaL BELFAST ACADEMICAL 
NSTITUTION. 

The HEAD-MASTE RSHIP of the ENGLISH SCHOOL 
will be VACANT on the Ist of August next, in consequence 
of the resignation of Dr. Blain. The number of Pupils at 
present attending the Day School is 210; and in the Master's 
oe there is accommodation for at least 60 Boarders. 

Candidates are to forward testimonials as to scholarship and 
other qualifications, on or before the 7th of May, to William 
Simms, Esq.. Assistant-Secretary, who will furnish the con- 
ditions ofholding the appointment, with other information, on 
Ss after the 27th inst. 

elfast, 7th March, 1871. W. J. C. ALLEN, Secretary. 


> y ry . 
ARMARTHEN ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 
The Trustees are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS 
from candidates for the APPOINTMENT of HEAD 
MASTER for these schools. The scheme requires that h 
should be a member of the Church of England, and shoul 
have taken the degree of M.A. or B.C.L. at one of the English 
Universities. He will receive a stipend of 20/. a year, and one 
half of the ca o_o fees, the whole of such fees amounting 
last year to the sum of 2777. 10s.; also a suitable and con- 
venient residence in the town, consisting of 18 rooms, with 
proper out-offices and a large garden. He will be at liberty to 
take boarders, not exceeding 35, and will have to enter on his 
duties after next Midsummer vacation. 
Candidates will pleaseto send testimonials, stating age, &c., 
to Mr. Geo. THomas, Town Clerk, from whom all further in- 
formation may be obtained, on or before 30th April next. 















































= 
FPPELSTEAD ¢ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Essex. 
An ASSISTANT CLASSICAL MASTER is Ww ANTED, 

in the above school, immediately after Easter. He must bea 
Graduate of Oxford or Cambridge. Salary 125. a year, with 
board and lodging. 

Testimonials to be sent on or before April 10th, to the Head 
Master, the Rev. W.S. Gricnon, Felstead, near Chelmsford, 
from whom further information may be obtained. 


WANTED, after the Midsummer vacation, 


a ereperatory School for Young Gentlemen, an 
experienced TEACHER, to instruct the pupils in French oa 
quired on the Continent), music, singing, drawing, an 
assist with the junior Latin classes, and to make herself gene- 

rally useful in the school-room, cormitories, and playground. 
Also, in the same school, a JUNIOR ASSISTANT, to attend 
to the younger pupils. Salaries 15/. and 302. or according to 
ualifications. This situation would be an “adv antageous one 
for two sisters or friends. 
Address “M.” (Ne. 561), 10, om street, Strand, 
London. W.C 


- 

RIVATE TUTOR.—A gentleman, who 

has for the last two years been resident tutor in a noble- 
man’s family, and has had several years’ experience in tuition, 
wishes to find a similar ENGAGEMENT in England or on 
the Continent; or would not object to take private pupils. 
Address “J. 8. F.,” Mr. J en s Library, Victoria-street, 

derby. 


CHOLASTIC.—REQUIRED, a LADY, 


of amiable disposition, who, having a limited income, 
would be willing to unite with a young lady in establishing a 
small school, in a pleasant neighbourhood six miles from 
town, where there is a prospect of pupils. No money required 
in advance. 
Address “ Veritas,” Post-office, Stamford, 


GCHOLASTIC.—WAN TED, for the Pro- 

rietary Grammar and Commercial School, Grand 
Parade, Brighton, a HEAD MASTER, who must be fully 
qualified to impart a complete sound English and commercial 
education, and capable of teaching the classics and higher 
mathematics ; he must also be a good disciplinarian, a gentle- 
man of strict moral character, and a Protestant. Salary 2501. 
per annum, with the privilege of receiving a limited number 
of boarders at his own private residence. He will be required 
to enter upon his duties immediately. 

Applications, = testimonials, to be addressed to the Sec- 
retary, Mr. J. ERITT, 9, Pavilion-buildings, on or before 
Friday next, the 3th of April. 




















This day, in fep. cloth, price 


(THE MARTYRDOM of KELAVANE : 


a Poe 
___Arruur Hatt, VirTur, end Con, 25, Paternoster-row. 
This day, price 12s. 6d, imperial 8vo., cloth gilt, 


\ INSTRELSY in SOLITUDE (adapted 
4 


for a present), containing “A Christmas Story, is 
“The Dark Palace,”’ and other original poems. By 
___ ARTHUR HALL, V IRTUE, and Co., 25, Paternoster- row. 








Now ready, in post 8vo., price 7s. cloth, 


HE PROVIDENCE of GOD manifested 
in NATURAL LAW. By JOHN DUNCANSON, M.D. 
London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King ——— Strand. 


* c This day, in pe 8vo. price ls. 

HE LAW of IMPERSON ATION, as 
pplied to ABSTRACT IDEAS and RELIGIOUS 

DOGMAS. By 8S. W. HALL. 

London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


This day, in 8vo., price 6d. 
SSAYS and’ REVIEWS” ANTI- 


CIPATED: Extracts from a work published in the 
year 1825, and attributed to the Lord Bishop of St. David's, 
London: GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to John Chap- 
man), 8, King William-street, Strand. 


ZESOP’S FABLES. 
Royal 32mo. cloth, ls; gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 


SOP’S FABLES. New Edition. By 
444 the Rev. S. CROXALL, D.D, illustrated with u 
— ‘g 180 engravings (from Whittingham’ s beauti ul 
edition 

London: WILLIAM Teac, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, E.C. 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 
WITH A KEY TO THE WHOLE WORK. 
18mo., 2s. 6d. eK hing 18mo. cloth, 3s. 6d ; 


HE PILGRIM'S * PROGRESS, by 
JOHN BUNYAN, with Notes by the Rev. W. MASO 
to which is prefixed a life of the Author and Pocjentnt, pt by 
Dr. ADAM CLARK, together with A KEY TO 
WHOLE WORK, by the Rev. EDWIN DAVIES, kaput of 
“Glimpses of our Heav enly Home. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, E.C. 


~ PEARSON ON THE CREED. _ 
Portrait, 8vo. cloth, 8s. 


N EXPOSITION OF THE CREED. 
By JOHN PEARSON, D.D. A new edition, carefull 
revised and collated with the best copies, by Mr. JAME: 
NICHOLS, Editor of “ Farrindon's Sermons,” &c. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, "Queen- -street, 
Cheapside, E.C. 
Medium 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 
HE SPECTATOR. With “Biographical 
Notices of the Contributors. an with Eight 
fine Steel Portraits, engraved by E. Fin 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancrentana, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, E.C. 


OPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS, published 
nay L. HACHETTE and Co., 18, King William-street, 















































Stra 
as XIL 
er 
Louis XLV. 
Noel and Chapsal’s French Grammar . 
Exercises ... 


Ceasar with Latin Notes. 
Horace with Latin Notes ......s00+« 
Virgil with Latin Notes ..........004+ eee 
Chapsal's Models of French Literature, Prose... 38. 0d. 
The Same, Poetry. 8s. Od. 
La Fontaine's Fables 1s. 6d. 
All strongly bound in boards. 
Hachette’s Educational Catalogue. 
Catalogues | Catalogue of General French Literature, 
supplied Catalogue a fy etme pone withAuthors’ 
by post on names and their several wor 
receipt of } List of Hachette’s Greek and Latin Classics, 
a@ postage | List of Hachette’s French Railway Library. 
stamp. 























Town Clerk's Office, Carmarthen, 27th March 1861. 





rman List. 
Catalogue of SchookDrawing Materials. 
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13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—-—-@- + 


ESSAYS from the QUARTERLY. By 

JAMES HANNAY. 8vo. 14s. 

Contents: Table Talk; English Political Satires; Peer- 
age of England; Admiral Blake; Horace and his Trans- 
lators; Minstrelsy of Scotland; Electioneering; Literary 
Biography, &c. 


MEMOIRS of the COURTS and CABI- 
NETS of WILLIAM IV. and VICTORIA. From Original 
Family Documents. By the DUKE of BUCKINGHAM, 
K.G. 2 vols. 8vo. With Portraits. 30s. 


THE ENGLISH SPORTSMAN in the 
WESTERN PRAIRIES. By the Hon. GRANTLEY 
BERKELEY. 1 vol with numerous Illustrations. 

“This is a splendid yolume—full of adventure and 
anecdote.” — Critic. 


SEASONS with the SEA-HORSES; or 
SPORTING ADVENTURES in THE NORTHERN SEAS. 
By JAMES LAMONT, Esq., F.G.S. 1 vol. with Map and 
numerous Illustrations. 


TEN YEARS’ WANDERINGS AMONG 
the ETHIOPIANS; with Sketches of the Manners and 
Customs of the Civilised and Uncivilised Tribes from 
Senegal to Gaboon. By T. J. HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S., 
Consul for Fernando Po. 8vo. with Lilustrations, 14s. 


The MEDICAL MISSIONARY in CHINA: 
A NARRATIVE of TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
By WILLIAM LOCKHART, F.R.C.S., F.R.G.S., of the 
London Missionary Society. Second Edition. 8vo. 


MEMOIRS of ROYAL LADIES. By 
EMILY S. HOLT. 2 vols. With Fine eee 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a STAGE- 
COACHMAN. By THOMAS CROSS. Dedicated to 
Henry VItiepots, Esq., Master of the Norfolk Hounds. 
3 vols. with Illustrations. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
NO CHURCH. By the Author of “ High 


Church.” Second Edition. 3 vols. 


MY SHARE ofthe WORLD. By FRANCES 
BROWNE. Dedicated to the Marquis of Lansdowne. 
“A wholesome, well-felt and well-written book. "— 

Examiner. 


KATHERINE and her SISTERS. By 
the Author of “The Discipline of Life,” &c. 3 vols. 
‘Lady Emily Ponsonby’s best novel.” — Post. 


LUCY MELVILLE; or, Lost and Found. 


“A very pleasing story.”"—Sun. 


ALL for the BEST. A Story of Quiet 


Life. 3 vols. Next week. 


TCHINGS and DRY POINTS FROM 
ATURE. By JAMES WHISTLER. On view. 
" Printed and published by E. THOMAS, 39, old Bond- d-street. 


EAUTIFUL POETRY: the Choicest of 


the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
reading all that is worthy of preservation. 
Vols. I. to VI. may be had, price 5s, 6d. each; or superbly 
bound for prizes and presents, 7s. 6d. 
Critic Office, 10, WwW ellington-street, Strand, Ww. Cc. 


THE TIMES, Post, or Globe POSTED the 
evening of publication, at 25s. a quarter; Heraldor 
Chronicle, 20s.; Daily News or Evening Herald, 15s.; The 
Zimes, second edition, 30s; ditto, second day, 188. 6d. 
Answers required and orders prepaid.—J AMES B ARKER, 19, 
Throgmorton- street, Bank. sstablished thirty years. 











meee Choice and Beautiful Collection of Books, in fine 
condition, including many of great rarity and interest: 
amongst which are, Purchas’s Pilgrimes — Holinshed’s 
Chronicle, 1586—Hearne’s Works, on large paper, in the 
original bindings — Homer, editio princeps, 1542—Homer, 
srinted on vellum—Ware’s Ireland, large paper—Keating’s 
listory of Ireland, large paper—Voltaire’s Pucelie de Orléans, 
translated by a Lady of Title, very rare—Illuminated Missals 
—Shakespeare, first edition, 1623, &c.—Sent by post on 
receipt of a stamp. 
UpnHam and BEET, 46, New Bond-street (corner of Maddox- 
street, W.). Libraries purchased for immediate cash, and 
the best price given for the Books. 


Now ready, wee * 6d. cloth, dedicated by permission to the 
y. Lord Saye and Sele, D.C. 


HE OLD PARISH CHURCH: with 
The GHOST of MERTON HALL: a Novel. By 
SOHN GIBBS. With beautifully engraved Frontispiece. 
‘The great question of the day appears to be, not what 
woman is, but what shall be done with her.” 

SYLLABUS OF CONTENTs.—Meeting of old College Friends; 
The Vicar of Walton at Home; Sketch from a Window ; The 
Two Greys; Bolting Tricks of an old Hunter; Harry hors-de- 
combat; Tally-ho!: Fainting by the Way: Liberals, Radicals, 
and Tories; ‘The Mutineers; Falling in Love; Jupiter and 
Apollo; Music and Singing; The Church of Walton; Disco- 
veries in a Vault; Search for a Ghost: Surprise; The Crafty 
Knight; Gold, Treachery. Dark Deeds ; Slander ; The Old 
Hostelry ; The Sealed Packet; Earl Sutton and his ‘Countess ; $ 
The King and the Court; $ A Deadly Combat; Self Murder; 
Birth of aSon after Death ; The House of Sutton; Home and 
Hospitality; Sons and Daughters General Brent ; Doctor 
ae and Family ; An Evening Party; Jealousy; In a 

Fix —Revenge ; Marrying for Money; Adultery and De- 
ceit: Character of the Age; Gallantry; Youth, Love, and 
Beauty: A Moonlight Scene; Popping the Question; A Visit 
to Edinburgh and G lasgow: A Shillelah Row; Truth and 
Honour; Holyrood and Rome: The Church and the Clergy ; 
Preaching in Theatres: Architecture, Sculpture, and Paint- 
ing: Courtship and Marriage; Law and Honesty: Sutton 
the Bold; Betting, the ‘* Ring,” and the “ Turf;” The Un- 
just Steward: Uncle Melton and his Niece ; ;_an Interesting 
Ceremony; H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Oxford; Oxford 
and its Fellows. 

London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet-street, and all 
Booksellers, 


CHEAP READING FROM BULL’S LIBRARY. 
‘THIS LIBRARY OFFERS MORE THAN USUAL 


ADVANTAGES to all SUBSCRIBERS, both in Town and Country. It comprises above 50,000 Volumes of 
SUPERIOR WORKS in History, Biography, Travels, Poetry, and Religion, both Engish and Foreign. 


Prospectuses, with Terms, Gratis. 


BULL’S LIBRARY, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 





CURIOUS, SCARCE, AND STANDARD BOOKS 
[N ALL CLASSES OF LITERATURE. APRIL CATALOGUE 


NOW READY, consisting entirely of new purchases. Amongst them are many articles of interest and unfrequent 
occurrence. Post free for one stamp. 


Books Bought in any quantity. 
C. J. SKEET, 10, King William-street, Charing-cross, W.C. 








On the Ist April will be published, 


A CATALOGUE of a PARTICULARLY CHOICE, VALUABLE, 
and INTERESTING COLLECTION of RARE, CURIOUS, and USEFUL BOOKS, 
In various Languages and Classes of Literature, 
Including SPLENDID BOOKS of PRINTS and ILLUSTRATED WORKS, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUMINATED 
MANUSCRIPTS on VELLUM, &ce. 
Now on SALE by JOSEPH LILLY, 
, BEDFORD-STREET (opposite Henrietta-street), COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON 


This Catalogue, containing about Two Thousand of the choicest Books, including some of extreme rarity, value, and 
interest in Early English Literature, by Caxton, Wynkin de Worde, Pynson, and other early English Printers, in very fine 
condition, will be forwarded to any gentleman on the receipt of two postage-stamps. 


DEAN AND SON 


Beg to inform the Town and Country Trade that the NEW EDITION (the THIRD) of their 


WHOLESALE TRADE CATALOGUE 


(104 pages) is now ready, and may be had on receipt of Two Stamps. 


The CONTENTs are :—An Alphabetical List, with Trade and Retail Prices, of Dean and Son’s Publications: 
Bible and Prayer-Book List ; Valentine and Poetry List; Remainder Books at reduced prices; List of Novels, 
including ‘* Parlour Library ;” Price of Printing Letter-press, Copper-plate, and Lithographic List ; Estimate for 
Small Jobbing Office: Fancy Miscellaneous Articles; Print List; List of other Publishers’ P ublications ; also an 
Illustrated List of Cedar and Mahogany Goods, Fancy Foreign and — Articles; American, French, and 
German Goods; Leather Goods; Fancy and General Stationery, Desks, & 


DEAN and SON having opened a DEPARTMENT for COLOURING on the premises, they can undertake 
any kind of Colouring for the Trade on reasonable terms. 





London: DEAN and SON, Printers, Publishers, and Print and Book Colourers, 11, Ludgate-hill. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Pus LIBRARY was established in 1842, to promote the more 


general circulation of the best new works in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, f ELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL, 
and ADVENTURE, and the Higher Class of FICTION. From its commencement, books of every shade of opinion. on all 
subjects of importance, have been liberally provided for the use of Subscribers; and it now furnishes constant supplies of 
the best Literature to nearly every town and village in the kingdom. 





APRIL 6TH, 1861, 





LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 
AT PRESENT IN CIRCULATION. 


M ACAULAY'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. | Sar EGUARDS, by the Bishop of London. PEROWNE'S LIFE OF T. G. RAGLAND. 
VoL | Hora: Sussecrv.e, by Dr. John Brown. | Cuvrroy’s Lire or Josuva Watson. 








STANLEY'S LECTURES ON THE EASTERN THE Moor CorraGe. KINLOocH’s CIRCLE OF CHRISTIAN DOC- 
CHURCH. | TRANSFORMATION. TRINE. 

VAcaTION Tourists, edited by Galton. |THE Woman IN Wuirte, by Wilkie | Tue Story oF Burnt NJAL. 

SILAS MARNER, by George Eliot. | Collins. MY SHARE OF THE WORLD, by Francis 


Lorp STANHOPE’S LIFE OF PITT. } 
ELstzk VENNER, by O. W. Holmes. | 
THE MEDICAL MISSIONARY IN CHINA. 
LETTERS FROM FLORENCE, by Thomas 

Trollope. | 
Mort Ley’s HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. | 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Mrs. DELANY. 
ForseEs'’s CAMPAIGN OF GARIBALDI. 
Hook's LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS. | 
PAUL THE Pore, by T. A. Trollope. 
ITALY AND SWITZERLAND, by F. Bremer. } 
STuDIES FROM LIFE, by — Mulock. { 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Mrs. P10zZ1 
THE PRINCE OF WALES IN CANADA. | 
LAMONT’S ADVENTURES IN THE NORTHERN | 

EAS. i 
MARTINEAU’S EssaYs ON HEALTH. | 
PrIVATE Diary OF Sir RoBertT WITsON. 
Drxon’s PERSONAL HisTORY OF BACON. 
MARRYAT'S RESIDENCE IN JUTLAND. 
MARKET HARBOROUG H. 

IRYLL G iE. 
BERKEL SPORTSMAN IN THE PRAIRIES. | 
PETHERICK'’S TRAVELS IN EGYPT. 

WILLs'’s RESIDENCE IN THE VALLEY OF | 











SIXT. } ¢ 


Doran’s LIFE OF QUEEN ADELAIDE. | 

Tue Hovse ON THE MoOR ——LAVINIA. , 

TURNER'S RESIDENCE IN a 

EMERSON’S Conpuct OF LIFE 

LIFE OF GEORGE WILSON “or EpIN- 
BURGH. 

Hopes AND FEARS.——THE Two Cosmos. 
HArtTWIG's SEA AND ITs LIVING Won- 
DERS. My Lire, by an Old Maid. 

Ways AND Worps OF MEN OF LETTERS. 
TRAVELS IN AFRICA, by F. D. Valdez. 
RicHarDson’s POLAR REGIONS. 
ROUGHING IT WITH ALICK BAILLIE. 
KATHARINE AND HER SISTERs. 












Mavrice’s LECTURES ON THE APO- 
CALYPSE. 

Evan Harrineton, by Geo. Meredith. 

FORBES's TRAVELS IN ICELAND. 

ONE OF THEM, by Charles Lever. 

VAUGHAN'S ENGLISH REVOLUTIONS. 

RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. 


| TRISTRAM’S TRAVELS IN THE GREAT 


SAHARA. 


| Ex.icort’s LECTURES ON THE LIFE OF 


CHRIST. 
Tue Pinerim, edited by J. A. Froude. 
| WYNTER'S CURIOSITIES OF CIVILISATION, 
| LIFE IN TURKEY, by Walter Thornbury. 
ANDERSEN'S STORIES FROM JUTLAND, 
BALLYBLUNDER. MINNIE'S LOVE. 
A SUMMER RAMBLE IN THE HIMALAYAS. 





| OVER THE Straits. by Mrs. Meredith. 
THORNBURY'S BRITISH ARTISTS. 
, Hinp’s EXPLoRING EXPEDITION IN 
CaN ADA. 





Boner’s CHAMOIS HUNTING. A Ne ‘dit. 
Biunt's Essays FROM THE QU. ARTERLY. 
ATKINSON'S TRAVELS IN AMOOR 
eR THE Cuirrs, by Mrs. © hanter. 

T's NATURALIST IN AUSTRALASIA. 
THE SEMI-ATTACHED COL 
MEMORIALS OF ADMIRAL GAMBIER 
REMINISCENCES BY A CLERGYMAN'S WIFE. 
MEMORIALS OF THOMAS Hoop. 
LESLIE'S AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL RECOLLEC- 

TIONS 
RAWLINSON’S SERMONS ON HEATHENISM 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. ——SCARSDALE 
ENGLISH LADIES IN THE 17TH CENTURY. 
LANGLEY'’s WILD Sports IN THE INDUS 













| THE ae AND His RIDER, by Sir F. B. 


Hes 
Rire = ‘s MODERN STATESMEN. 


Brown. 
OGRAPHY OF THoMas Cross. 

iu Ns AT Home, by S. Edwards. 
TyLor’s fRAVELS IN MEXICO. 
McsGRAVE's BYE-ROADsS IN PICARDY. 
ROME IN 1860, by Edward Dicey. 
THe Witp Huntress. by Mayne Reid. 





Ovr YEAR.——LAbDY ELtvor MORDAUNT. 

TuouGutTs ON PREACHING, by Daniel 
Moore. 

Lire oF Ary SCHEFFER, by Mrs. Grote. 


Port Roya, by Charles Beard. 

THe BueKINGHAM Papers. New Series. 

THOMSON'S LINCOLN’S-INN SERMONS, 

MILLER’S HEADSHIP OF CHRIST. 

Davis's RESEARCHES IN CARTHAGE. 

ALEXANDER CARLYLE’'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

ScriptURE Lanps, by G. 8S. Drew. 

LIFE AND TIMES OF AONIO PALEARIO. 

MEMORIALS OF HARROW SUNDAYS. 

THE MANSE OF MASTLAND. 

WILSON'S FRENCH INVASION OF RUSSIA. 

THe Eye Witness, by C. A. Collins. 

REDEMPTION DRAWETH NIGH, by Dr. 
Cumming. 





| Srweon’s STRAY NOTES ON FISHING. 


Kouu’s TRAVELS ROUND LAKE SUVERIOR. 

A LADY IN HER Own RIGHT. 

ANTONIN+. 

OLMSTEDS JOURNEY IN THE Back 
CounrtrRY. 

THE PUNJAB IN 1857, by J. Cave-Browne. 

MEREDITH'S SONGS OF SERVIA. 

Scott's UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 

HwUNTER’s Essays AND OBSERVATIONS. 

Bonaks’s Lire OF Davip SANDEMAN. 

ReEID’s SKETCHES IN NORTH AMERICA, 

ENGLAND AND Europe, by A. H. Louis. 

FARADAY'S CHEMISTRY OF A CANDLE. 

HOLLINGSHEAD’s Wars OF LIFE. 


The above List will serve to indicate the 1wciustve character of the whole Collection, which now exceeds Stx HUNDRED 
Tuovusayp Votumes, and to which all books of acknowledged merit and general interest are added in large numbers on 


the day of publication. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE ‘GUINEA PER ANNUM. Commencing at any date. 








First-Class Country Subscription, Fifteen Volumes at One Time, Five Guineas per Annum, of the best and newest Works, 


exchangeable (in sets) at pleasure. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


509, 510, and 511, New Oxford-street, and 20, 21, and 22, Museum-street, London. 
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HE QU: ARTE RLY REVIEW. No. 
CCXVIIL—APVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming 
Number must be forwarded to the Publisher's by the 4th; 
and BILLS for insertion by the 6th April. 
50, Albemarle-street, London. 


“) 7 
HE QUARTERLY REV IEW, No. No. 
CCXVIIL, will be published NEXT WE EK. 
CONTENTS: 
1. Pearls and Mock Pearls of History. 
2. Euphuism. 
3. Lord Dundonald. 
Spiritual Destitution. 
5. Indian Finance and Legislation. 
German, Flemish, and Dutch Art. 
African Discoveries, Livingstone, Speke, Petherick, Du 
Chaillu, &c. 
Stanhope’s JL ife of Pitt. 
*.* Nore—Iron Manufacture. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 


WHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
CCXXX., will be published on SATURDAY NEXT. 


CONTENTS : 
Dixon's Personal History of Lord Bacon. 


t 


a 





nm 


~ 





2. The Republic of Andorre. 

8. Political Diaries—Lord Auckland and Lord Colchester. 
4. Eton College. 

5. Remains of Alexis de Tocqueville. 

6. Essays and Reviews 

7. Autobiography and L etters of Mrs. Piozzi 

8. Fables of Babrius. 

9. Forbes's Iceland. 


4 


. Election of President Lincoln and its Consequences. 
London: Loneman and Co Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. 





On the 1st of April, No. IL. price 3s. 6d. 
’ 
HE MEDICAL C RITIC and PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, Edited by FORBES 
WINSLOW, M.D., D.C.L. Oxon. 
CONTENTS: 


Quarterly Retrospect. | the Deductive. By R. G. 
F. 


1. On the Moral Phenomena Ms am, M.D., F.R.S., 
of Insanity and Eccen 
tricity. By Thomas! 9. Me a a Plea for the 

Mayo. | Insane. By_ Henry 

2. The Classic Land of Sui- | MecCormac, M.D. 
cide. 10. Special Hospitals, 

3. Professional Tricksters. | 11. Honoraria. 

4. Quarantine andthe Spread | 12. Physiology and Legisla- 
of Epidemic Diseases. | tion. 
ty Gavin Milroy, M.D., | 13. Miscellanea Medica. 
F.R.C.P. 14. The “Art of Rising” in 

5. ——- Asylums. By Physic. 

W. A. F. Browne, Com- | 15. Cellular Pathology. 
saul rin Lunacy for | 16. Medical Gossip. 
Scotland. | 17. Literary Gossip and 

6. Modern Surgery. } Record. 

7. The Deformed and their} 18 In Memoriam: Willlam 
Mental Characteristics. | Baly. 

8. On the Structure of the | Foreigcn Medico-Psy- 
Inductive Syllogism, | chological Litera- 
and its Correlation to ture. 

No. L. (for Januarv), having been reprinted, can now be had. 

London: Joun W. Davies, 54, Princes-street, Leicester- 


square. 


JEW ROOM IN N ATIONAL GAL- 
LERY.—LABOU R QUESTION.—THE BUILDER of 
THIS DAY, price 4 ~ x nti ains: Fine View of 
New Room in Nationa arches in Greece— 
A Journey in Aquitaine—Thr trations of Elizabethan 
London: Holywell-street—Parker on Eleventh Century 
Architecture—The Labour Question—The Present Position of 
Land Societies—Fire Escapes—The Pugin Memorial—The 
Coming Census—Society of British Artists—The Descendants 
of Sir Walter Scott—Provincial News—Stained Glass—Com- 
petitions—Recent Patents, &c. 
Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden: and jal | Booksellers, 
Fourth Edition. Revised ¢ Enlarged, 2 vols, 8vo. 34s. 
LOWIT? 
T ECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and 
BA PRACTICE of PITYSIC. By THOMAS WATSON, 
M.D., Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. 
London : PARKER, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 


on E +! ~ HARL ts K a’ EY'S SE RMONS. 
his Second ion, Two Serie Se. each. 
SE -RMONS on N ATIONAL SU BJECTS. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY, Rector of Eversley, Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
Rv the same Anthor. 
The GOOD NEWS of GOD. Third Edition. 6s. 
TWENTY-FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS. Sixth 
Edition. 2s. 6d. 
SERMONS for the TIMES. 
Ss. 6d. 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 






Second Edition. 


—i yLYN crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. cl 7 
TUE OLYNTHIACS of "DE MOS- 
THENES BE «di by the Rev. HENRY MUSGRAVE 
of Mer — — se, Oxford. 
By the same Au 

A MANUAL of L ATIN PR OSE ‘COMPOSITION. 
Third Edition. 5s, 

A MANUAL of GREEK 
TION. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY EXERCISES in GREEK 
PROSE ong oe 4s. 6d. 
2 sondon: P k, SON, and Bourn, West Strand. 

DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO GENERAL 7 

*ARIBALDI 

Now ready, in 2 vols by st Svo. (with 






WILKINS, M.A. 
PROSE COMPOSI- 


itograph letter from 


pu JAPPO M: AL INCONT! 3 or, Student 


Life iE tia. An Autobiography. Edited by GIRO- 








L AMO vi thor of “ Scene dle Ma a Vita Monastica,”’ 
&C. : nslated ym the ipublishe | By C. B. CAY- 
LEY, B A.. translator of Dante’s “ Di vi 1e Comedy ;”’ author 
of “ Psyche's Interludes,” &e. : 

ig, showing Venetia ina state of constant | 
cr h Austria.”’— Mor / srvey tisey. 

effectiv told. "—Le R 3 
London: Grorcr Manwanrs . 8 Kin Wi i i m-str eet, Strand 


f TAT NUT? 
MR. BENTLEY'S 
LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS 
TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 
ee 
THE HISTORY of ROME from the 
EARLIEST TIME to the PERIOD of its DECLINE. By 
Dr. MOMMSEN. Translated under the sanction and re- 
vision of the Author, including his latest corrections. By 


the Rev. W. PITT DICKSON; with an Introduction by 
Dr. SCHMITZ. Vols.I. and Il. Crown &vo. 


A NEW WORK by the HON. MRS. 
YELVERTON. 

SOME ACCOUNT of the LIFE and 
OPINIONS of CHARLES FIRST EARL GREY. By 
Major-General the Hon. CHARLES GREY. §8vo. 

PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE of the 
DUKE of WELLINGTON with Mr. RAIKES, from the 
year i830 to 1847. To which are added, Letters from 
his IMstinguished Contemporaries. Edited by MISS 
RAIKES, 8vo. 

THE LIFE and TIMES of CARDINAL 
JULIAN, the LAST CRUSADER; including a Narrative 
of the Religious Movement which originated in the 
Martyrdom of John Huss and Jerome of Prague. By the 
tev. ROBERT CHARLES JENKINS, Rector of Llyminge, 
Kent, 8vo. 

THE NEW NOVEL. 

VONVED the DANE, Count of Elsinore. 
2 vols. 

MEMOIRS of MARSHALL HALL, 
M.D., F.R.S., Foreign Associate of the Institute of France 
and of the Academy of Medicine at Paris, &c. &. &c. 
3y his Widow, CHARLOTTE HALL. Crown 8vo. 

TRAITS and ANECDOTES of ANI- 
MALS. Small 8vo., with Eight spirited Illustrations by 
Wor. 5s. 

NEW VOLUME OF “BENTLEY'S FAMILY SERIES.” 

ELLEN MILLER: a Story of Hainault 
Forest. Being a New Edition of “Town and Forest.”’ 
By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” Small 8vo. 2s, 6d.; 
handsomely bound, 4s. 

The Volumes already in this Series are: 
1, NOT of the WORLD. By the Rev. C. B. 
TAYLER. 2s. 6d. 
2. MADELEINE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 2s. 6d. 
3. THE MARTYRS of CARTHAGE. By Mrs. 
WEBB. 2s. 6d. 

(These Works may be also had handsomely bound.) 
NEW VOLUME OF BENTLEY’S CHEAP EDITIONS OF 
“POPULAR AND STANDARD WORKS.” 
THE STREETS of LONDON. With 
Anecdotes of their more Celebrated Residents. By JOHN 
THOMAS SMITH, Author of “ Nollekens and his Times.” 

Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. Edited by CHARLES MACKAY. 








ARR¢ W's 


n Investig 
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ubtished rown 8vo, price 4s. 
} TRAVELS in CHINA 


Authenti ‘ity f tl 1e 





of the same Atithor and | 
- any iuence = hi s Dut ies at the ¢ hit ese Capital, np- | 
th Embassy in 1793. By WiLLIAS i 
JARDINE PROUDFOOT. 
London: GEORGE ! Liv and Son, 32, Fleet-street. Liver- 
pool: Caxton-buil 1 John-street; and 51, South 
Castle-street. Sol : 








;| THE GREATEST of the PLANTA- | 


Also in this Series: 
1. MRS. JAMESON’S ESSAYS on ART, &c. 2s. 6d. 
2. SALAD for the SOCIAL. 2s. 6d. 
3. SYLVANUS’S “BYE LANES and DOWNS of 
ENGLAND.” 2s. 6d. 
4, NOTES on NOSES. Illustrated by Lerecn. 23. 6d. 





Also now ready, 


DR. DAVIS’S DISCOVERY of CAR- 
THAGE, Second Thousand. 8vo., with Thirty-three 
beautiful [liustrations, 21s. 

For an elaborate review of this work see the TJimes of 

Saturday, March 30. 


LORD AUCKLAND’S JOURNAL and 
CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by the Right Hon. and 
Right Rev. the BISHOP of BATH and WELLS. 2 yols. 
8vo., with Portraits, 30s. 

From the Times of April 2nd.—*t These papers are of real 
value. The information which is now put forth as to the 
mode of negotiating the French treaty of 1786 will be 
greedily scrutinised by politicians who have taken an in- 
terest in the French Treaty of 1860. We are admitted be- 
hind the scenes The Spanish Journal, written when 
Lord Auckland was Ambassador at the Court of Madrid, 
gives us some very pretty pictures of Spanish life, and 
specially of Spanish Court life, 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of MARY 
GRANVILLE (Mrs. DELANY). Edited by the Right 
Hon. LADY LLANOVER. 3 vols. 8vo., with Thirteen 
exquisite Portraits, 42s, 

WILKIE COLLINS’S ‘‘RAMBLES 
BEYOND RAILWAYS.” To which is now first added 
The Cruise of the Tomtit to the Scilly Islands) New 
Edition, small 8vo., with Woodcut, 5s. 

LORD rp feet vl S 


GRAPHY. 2 vols. Svo., with Pl S. 
MIGNET’S HISTORY of MARY, 
QUEEN of SCOTS. New Edition. Crown 8vo., with Por- 
traits, 5s, 
DR. HOOK’S LIVES of the ARCH- 
BISHOPS of CANTERBURY. Vol. I. 8vo. 15s. 


AUTOBIO- 





For Examinations and Schools. 1s. 


yORTY SLIP HISTORY PAPERS; or, 
Four Hundred Questions on the History of England, 
with new Chronological and Genealogical Tables. By the 
Teacher of History, Edgbaston School. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and'ROBERTS, 








Ina few day 8 will be published, in 8vo. 


= 
HE POPULAR EDUCATION of 
FRANCE; with Notices of that of Holland and Swit- 
zerland: a Report to the Royal Commission on Popular Edu- 
— with Additions and an Introduction. By MATTHEW 
NOL D, MA, Foreign Assistant Commissioner to the 
é ommission ; Profess r of Poetry in the University of Ox- 
ford: and one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and | ROBERTS. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD'S LECTURES ON HOMER. 
Just published, in post 8vo., price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
a] a) 
N TRANSLATING "HOMER: "Three 
Lectures given at Oxford, by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
M.A., Professor “of Poetry in the University of Oxford, and 
formerly Fellow of Oriel College. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, Lone: AN, and Rose RTS. 


SOYA ae, the ‘8th Edition, y rt price 108. 6d. 


KE SSAYS and REVIEWS By 

Rey. F. TemMpLe, D.D., | H. B. W .= B.D., * Vicar of 
Head Master of Rugby; Great Staughton ; 

ROWLAND WILLIAMs, D.D., | C. W. Goopwry, M.A. ; 
Vice-Principal, Lampeter | MARK Pattison, B.D., Rector 
College. of Lincoln College, Oxford; 

BADEN PowrLt, M.A., late| Bessamin. Jowett, M.A., 
——— or Geometry, Ox-{| Regius Professor of Greek, 
for Oxford. 

ML bedon: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


SYDNEY SMITH. 
The Third Edition, in crown svo., iy rice 78. 6d. cloth, 
HE WIT and WISDOM of the Rev. 
SYDNEY SMITH: a Selection of the most memorable 
Passages in his Writings and Conversation. 

**In these selections, made , sayings and sentences which 
with great taste and discrimi- | havenowreached the dignityot 
nation, we are presented, | maxims or aphorisms, and 
almost at a glance, with the | the authorship of which is not 
brightest and best of the | unfrequently attributed by the 
writings of the facetious, pure, | superticial reader to Shake- 
and elegant-minded Sydney | speare, Bacon, or Addison,""— 
Smith; including all those Glasgow Herald. 

London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


EARL STANHOPE’S L “_i OF gelty 
Now ready, with Portrait, Vols. L and IL., post 8vo., 21s 
IFE OF THE RIGHT HON. W ILLL AM 
PITT, with Extracts from his MS. Papers. By EARL 
STANHOP E, Author of the “History of England from the 
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THE CRITIC. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


IKE THE SLEEPING BEAUTY, the Guild of Literature and 
Art is about to awake after its seven years’ sleep. In a cha- 
acteristic letter to a contemporary, Mr. Joun Hoxiinasneap makes 
this fact known to the world; and although we cannot quite agree 
with all that he says in favour of the Guild, or with any but a very 
little of what he says against the Literary Fund, we are very glad to 
hear that an institution calculated to do much good to the literary 
profession is at last to be relieved from that lethargy which has 
hitherto kept it inactive. It is so long since the public heard any- 
thing about the Guild, that we may be allowed to recapitulate briefly 
the circumstances under which it came into existence. Of course 
everybody knows of the feud between Mr. Cartes Dickens and the 
Literary Fund—or, as Mr. Hortrneasueap, in good round terms calls 
it, ‘‘ that cold, bishop-ridden, dishonest, worse than useless charity, 
ealled the Literary Fund.” The Council of that body refused to 
accept Mr. Dickens's reforms, and so Mr. Dickens and his friends set 
to work to get up another institution for the relief of necessitous 
literary men, which should be managed according to their plan. Money 
was got together, subscriptions and donations were collected, Sir 
Epwarp Butwer Lytton wrote a play, which Mr. Dickens and “an 
amateur theatrical company of authors and artists” acted it; and, one 
way or other, a net balance of 37907. was got together, which has 
now swelled, by interest, into something over 5000/7. The Guild 
of Literature and Art became a definite, moneyed, entity. By this 
time, however, it had not only got money, it had also got an Act of 
Parliament—a cumbersome piece of property enough, but one which 
was rendered absolutely necessary by the laws affecting benefit socie- 
ties. When this Act of Parliament came to be examined, it was dis- 
covered that, by an extraordinary flaw in its wording, the Guild could 
not apply its own money for its own purposes before the expiration 
of seven years. With the reasoning peculiar to that class of logicians, 
Mr. Honxtyesueap lays the blame of this at the door of the law. 
“The moment,” he says, ‘‘the aid of the law is invoked, business and 
rogress give place to a general paralysis.” The corollary to this is, 
Jo away with all law, and'see what business and progress we should 
have. This, of course, is absurd. For the defect in the Act of Par- 
liament the managers of ‘the Guild have only themselves to blame. 
The Act must have been prepared and watched by persons in their own 
employ ; and if they did not get competent legal advisers, whose fault 
was it? It certainly promises badly for that millennium of good 
management which the promoters of the Guild are to inaugurate, 
that their very first act should have been a blunder. But let that 
pass. Mr. Hoxtresueap is very enthusiastic, and the Guild is to do 
wonders, 

It certainly is a very admirable feature in its constitution that the 
virtue of self-reliance lies at the very foundation of it. No profes- 
sional literary man is to be admitted a member until he has insured 
his life for at least a hundred pounds. There is also to be a self- 
supporting sick fund, for the relief of those members who are pre- 
vented by illness from earning their daily bread. There is also a 
scheme for founding annuities upon such a plan as will enable provi- 
dent men to make a sure provision for their widows and children. All 
this is excellent and, if taken up as it should be by those literary 
men who desire to escape from the odium which attaches to their class 
as clever, thriftless vagabonds, must produce immense good. We are 
not quite sure whether some of the rules and regulations might not be 
a little amended, For instance, the rule which disqualifies translators, 
except translators from ancient and Eastern languages, might work 
considerable injustice. Why should the ten thousandth translator of 
Horace, or the translator of Corderius be held to be more elegible 
than the man who renders a valuable German book into good English, 
or who even successfully interprets the French, Spanish, Danish, or 
Italian literature? What, then, is an ‘‘ Eastern” language? Is Russian 
an Eastern language? Is Servian Eastern? Ought Owen Meredith 
to be admitted for his Servian performances, and not for his translation 
from George Sand? These be knotty points, my masters! Then 
again, dramatists who adapt from foreign languages are to be ex- 
cluded. This, of course, shuts the door to nine-tenths of our modern 
dramatists. But then comes the question, what is an adaptation ? 
How near an adaptation may be to a bald translation Mr. Tom 
Taytor has long ago taught us; but suppose only the story or idea be 
adapted ; suppose that the dramatist makes up his piece out of many 
ideas and parts of stories collected from several foreign sources—-how 
then, Messieurs of the Guild? And if adaptation from foreign pieces 
be bad, why should adaptations from English novelists be excused ? 
These questions, we must confess, puzzle us. 

But, if we are to believe Mr. Hottinaswean, the re-awakening of 
the Guild is to be the beginning of a perfect literary millennium. In 
the first place, there is to be peace and harmony where hitherto there 
has been nothing but squabbling and discord; and the writers upon 
the ‘ daily and weekly organs” are to combine together for purposes 
of mutual benefit and good-will. We are really afraid that here Mr. 
Ho.iryesueap reckons without that very important host, Human 
Nature. Literary men are said to be quarrelsome, and it is not much 
to be wondered at when we remember that they live in a state of per- 
petual rivalry. Artists, merchants, manufacturers, and tradesmen, 

















are much the same; only they have not so much opportunity for 
making a noise about their quarrels. “A.” of the Times does not 
despise “ B.” of the Advertiser more thoroughly than Mautsticx, of 
Suffolk-street, does Paterre, R.A.; or Jorrocks, the great Preston 
weaver, does Jawk1ns, who tries to rivalhim. Unless the Guild is to 
entirely revolutionise the state of things, by making all men love their 
rivals, turn their cheeks to the smiter, and bestow their vests upon the 
purloiner of their coats, we are afraid that these feelings will continue 
to prevail, We shall be very glad, of course, to see an improvement, 
and if the Guild can make the lions of All the Year Round lie down 
with the lambs of Once a Week, the spectacle will be truly edifying ; 
but when we find that this great supporter of the Guild begins the 
reign of peace by advising authors to “turn their backs with silence 
and contempt ” upon their brethren of the Literary Fund, we must 
confess that we have not much hope. 

Still less do we anticipate, as Mr. Horiryesueap appears to do, 
that the Guild will cause the practice of sending round the hat to fall 
into desuetude. When the hat is sent round, it is precisely for those 
very men who never will become members of the Guild, who never 
will insure their lives for a hundred pounds, or purchase an annuity, 
or doanything of the sort. We are afraid that the “ ground and 
lofty tumbling ” must go on—the Guild notwithstanding. 

There is one little branch argument in Mr. Hottrnesuran’s letter 
which deserves notice. He wants to ascertain, he says, the real cost 
of these benefit performances. ‘* When,” says he, ‘such men as 
Mr. Dickens give up a fortnight’s labour, they give up a thousand 
pounds sterling, and ought strictly to appear as donors of that sum 
in the accounts.” Really, we imagine that Mr. Dickens will be as 
astonished as anybody else on seeing this magnificent estimate of his 
income. Twenty-six thousand a year! and all by literature. Why, 
it would take nearly three Lord Chancellors to make up the money : 
two Archbishops of Canterbury could scarcely do it. That Mr. 
Dickens may have made a thousand pounds in a fortnight upon more 
than one occasion is very possible ; but to set that down as a basis for 
calculating the value of his time is to adopt the arithmetic of Mrs. 
Partington, who, when her son Joe found a five-pound note in the 
street, immediately multiplied the sum by three hundred and sixty- 
five, and congratulated him upon being worth upwards of 1800/. a year. 








It seems now generally allowed that if a man only choose to misuse 
the sacred names of religion and charity, he may indulge in an almost 
unlimited amount of buffoonery, not only without loss to his character, 
but even with positive gain to it, Time was when religious comedy 
(if we may so call it) was confined to charity dinners, when the chair- 
man or wag of the party ventured on a joke about the good Sama- 
ritan, and got his fellows, when ‘well drunk,” to part with their 
guineas or five pound notes for widows and orphans. Now, comedy 
has intruded itself into the pulpit, and the widows and orphans are 
represented by a fat gentleman, who wants 30,000 pounds, and has 
only got 27,000 of them, and who thinks that two hours of pulpit 
joking are very badly rewarded by a fee of 56/. Our readers need 
not be afraid, we are not now going to chronicle Mr. SpurGeon’s 
latest prank. This time we have to deal with a clergyman of the 
Established Church ; and we have no heavier charge to bring against 
him than bad taste and a too great love of notoriety. Ecce tlerum 
Dr. Joserpu Worrr, who seems thoroughly agreed with Jonx 
Wester on one point, that a good man’s prayer ought to run to be 
delivered from prudence or common sense. The Doctor has no taber- 
nacle to beg or borrow for, but the spice of Chichester Cathedral 
has lately fallen ; and as Chichester is in Sussex, and the Vicarage of 
Tle Brewers in Somersetshire, the connection between the Vicar of the 
latter and the spire of the former must be patent to everybody. To 
assist in restoring the spire of Chichester Cathedral is certainly a good 
work, but we do not admire Dr. Woxrr’s way of setting to work. 
He addresses his circular ‘to the Christians residing in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, the Isles of Jersey and Guernsey.” He informs these 
Christians that he has an income of 180/. a year from Ie Brewers, 
and that he has determined to raise 1000/. for Chichester Cathedral, 
and that towards this thousand he has himself already contributed 32. 
Moreover, being a person by no means inclined not to let his left hand 
know what his right hand doeth, he goes into his own history for the 
last fifteen years. He has built at Ile Brewers a parsonage, school- 
house, and church with a spire, and he has for fifteen years provided 
thirty-five families with blankets, coals, and bread, and supported a 
schoolmistress ‘‘simply by the profits derived from the sale of his 
publication and his lectures.” He has thus collected three thousand 
pounds, and he “ has not taken an ass from his congregation.” Whe- 
ther this said “ ass” be intended to represent a British donkey or a 
Roman as we know not; but we are happy to be able to congratulate 
the Vicar of Ile Brewers on having so scrupulously kept the eighth 
commandment. 

Dr. Worrr is equally determined to raise the thousand pounds for 
Chichester spire without taking an ass from his congregation ; and, in 
order that this may be plain to every one, he explains the means by 
which he purposes to procure this sum. He has already sent 3/. to the 
Dean of Chichester, and he will send more as soon as his booksellers, 
Messrs. Saunpers and Orcey, cash up for his autobiography—a hint 
which, we hope, these gentlemen will act upon. Next, it appears that 
friends in all parts of England wish for the Doctor's autograph; and 
these autographs they can now obtain in any quantity at 2s. 6d. each. 
Thirdly, he will lecture on the millennium, inéer alia, **in all towns in 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


IKE THE SLEEPING BEAUTY, the Guild of Literature and 
Art is about to awake after its seven years’ sleep. In a cha- 
acteristic letter to a contemporary, Mr. Jony Hoxirncsneap makes 
this fact known to the world; and although we cannot quite agree 
with all that he says in favour of the Guild, or with any but a very 
little of what he says against the Literary Fund, we are very glad to 
hear that an institution calculated to do much good to the literary 
profession is at last to be relieved from that lethargy which has 
hitherto kept it inactive. It is so long since the public heard any- 
thing about the Guild, that we may be allowed to recapitulate briefly 
the circumstances under which it came into existence. Of course 
everybody knows of the feud between Mr. Cuartes Dickens and the 
Literary Fund—or, as Mr. Hottrnasueap, in good round terms calls 
it, ‘‘ that cold, bishop-ridden, dishonest, worse than useless charity, 
called the Literary Fund.” The Council of that body refused to 
accept Mr. Dickens's reforms, and so Mr. Dickens and his friends set 
to work to get up another institution for the relief of necessitous 
literary men, which should be managed according to their plan. Money 
was got together, subscriptions and donations were collected, Sir 
Epwarp Butwer Lytron wrote a play, which Mr. Dickens and “an 
amateur theatrical company of authors and artists” acted it; and, one 
way or other, a net balance of 37907. was got together, which has 
now swelled, by interest, into something over 50007. The Guild 
of Literature and Art became a definite, moneyed, entity. By this 
time, however, it had not only got money, it had also got an Act of 
Parliament—a cumbersome piece of property enough, but one which 
was rendered absolutely necessary by the laws affecting benefit socie- 
ties. When this Act of Parliament came to be examined, it was dis- 
covered that, by an extraordinary flaw in its wording, the Guild could 
not apply its own money for its own purposes before the expiration 
of seven years. With the reasoning peculiar to that class of logicians, 
Mr. Honztxesueap lays the blame of this at the door of the law. 
“The moment,” he says, ‘‘the aid of the law is invoked, business and 
rogress give place to a general paralysis.” The corollary to this is, 

o away with all law, and'see what business and progress we should 
have. This, of course, is absurd. For the defect in the Act of Par- 
liament the managers of the Guild have only themselves to blame. 
The Act must have been prepared and watched by persons in their own 
employ ; and if they did not get competent legal advisers, whose fault 
was it? It certainly promises badly for that millennium of good 
management which the promoters of the Guild are to inaugurate, 
that their very first act should have been a blunder. But let that 
pass. Mr. Hotxrasueap is very enthusiastic, and the Guild is to do 
wonders, 

It certainly is a very admirable feature in its constitution that the 
virtue of self-reliance lies at the very foundation of it. No profes- 
sional literary man is to be admitted a member until he has insured 
his life for at least a hundred pounds. There is also to be a self- 
supporting sick fund, for the relief of those members who are pre- 
vented by illness from earning their daily bread. There is also a 
scheme for founding annuities upon such a plan as will enable provi- 
dent men to make a sure provision for their widows and children. All 
this is excellent and, if taken up as it should be by those literary 
men who desire to escape from the odium which attaches to their class 
as clever, thriftless vagabonds, must produce immense good. We are 
not quite sure whether some of the rules and regulations might not be 
a little amended. For instance, the rule which disqualifies translators, 
except translators from ancient and Eastern languages, might work 
considerable injustice. Why should the ten thousandth translator of 
Horace, or the translator of Corderius be held to be more elegible 
than the man who renders a valuable German book into good English, 
or who even successfully interprets the French, Spanish, Danish, or 
Italian literature? What, then, is an “Eastern” language? Is Russian 
an Eastern language? Is Servian Eastern? Ought Owen Meredith 
to be admitted for his Servian performances, and not for his translation 
from George Sand? ‘These be knotty points, my masters! Then 
again, dramatists who adapt from foreign languages are to be ex- 
cluded. This, of course, shuts the door to nine-tenths of our modern 
dramatists. But then comes the question, what is an adaptation ? 
How near an adaptation may be to a bald translation Mr. Tom 
Taytor has long ago taught us; but suppose only the story or idea be 
adapted ; suppose that the dramatist makes up his piece out of many 
ideas and parts of stories collected from several foreign sources—-how 
then, Messieurs of the Guild? Andif adaptation from foreign pieces 
be bad, why should adaptations from English novelists be excused ? 
These questions, we must confess, puzzle us. 

But, if we are to believe Mr. Hottrnasueap, the re-awakening of 
the Guild is to be the beginning of a perfect literary millennium. In 
the first place, there is to be peace and harmony where hitherto there 
has been nothing but squabbling and discord; and the writers upon 
the “‘ daily and weekly organs” are to combine together for purposes 
of mutual benefit and good-will. We are really afraid that here Mr. 
Hoxurnesurap reckons without that very important host, Human 
Nature. Literary men are said to be quarrelsome, and it is not much 
to be wondered at when we remember that they live in a state of per- 
petual rivalry. Artists, merchants, manufacturers, and tradesmen, 














are much the same; only they have not so much opportunity for 
making a noise about their quarrels. “A.” of the Times does not 
despise “B.” of the Advertiser more thoroughly than Mautsticx, of 
Suffolk-street, does Paterre, R.A.; or Jorrocks, the great Preston 
weaver, does Jawkrns, who tries to rivalhim. Unless the Guild is to 
entirely revolutionise the state of things, by making all men love their 
rivals, turn their cheeks to the smiter, and bestow their vests upon the 
purloiner of their coats, we are afraid that these feelings will continue 
to prevail. We shall be very glad, of course, to see an improvement, 
and if the Guild can make the lions of All the Year Round lie down 
with the lambs of Once a Week, the spectacle will be truly edifying ; 
but when we find that this great supporter of the Guild begins the 
reign of peace by advising authors to “turn their backs with silence 
and contempt” upon their brethren of the Literary Fund, we must 
confess that we have not much hope. 

Still less do we anticipate, as Mr. Horiryesueap appears to do, 
that the Guild will cause the practice of sending round the hat to fall 
into desuetude. When the hat is sent round, it is precisely for those 
very men who never will become members of the Guild, who never 
will insure their lives for a hundred pounds, or purchase an annuity, 
or doanything of thesort. We are afraid that the “ ground and 
lofty tumbling ” must go on—the Guild notwithstanding. 

There is one little branch argument in Mr. Hottrnesuxan’s letter 
which deserves notice. He wants to ascertain, he says, the real cost 
of these benefit performances. ‘ When,” says he, ‘‘such men as 
Mr. Dickens give up a fortnight’s labour, they give up a thousand 

ounds sterling, and ought strictly to appear as donors of that sum 
in the accounts.” Really, we imagine that Mr. Dickens will be as 
astonished as anybody else on seeing this magnificent estimate of his 
income. Twenty-six thousand a year! and all by literature. Why, 
it would take nearly three Lord Chancellors to make up the money : 
two Archbishops of Canterbury could scarcely do it. That Mr. 
Dickens may have made a thousand pounds in a fortnight upon more 
than one occasion is very possible ; but to set that down as a basis for 
calculating the value of his time is to adopt the arithmetic of Mrs. 
Partington, who, when her son Joe found a five-pound note in the 
street, immediately multiplied the sum by three hundred and sixty- 
five, and congratulated him upon being worth upwards of 1800/. a year. 





It seems now generally allowed that if a man only choose to misuse 
the sacred names of religion and charity, he may indulge in an almost 
unlimited amount of buffoonery, not only without loss to his character, 
but even with positive gain to it, Time was when religious comedy 
(if we may so call it) was confined to charity dinners, when the chair- 
man or wag of the party ventured on a joke about the good Sama- 
ritan, and got his fellows, when ‘“‘well drunk,” to part with their 
guineas or five pound notes for widows and orphans. Now, comedy 
has intruded itself into the pulpit, and the widows and orphans are 
represented by a fat gentleman, who wants 30,000 pounds, and has 
only got 27,000 of them, and who thinks that two hours of pulpit 
joking are very badly rewarded by a fee of 36/. Our readers need 
not be afraid, we are not now going to chronicle Mr. Spurceon’s 
latest prank. This time we have to deal with a clergyman of the 
Established Church ; and we have no heavier charge to bring against 
him than bad taste and a too great love of notoriety. Ecce tterum 
Dr. Joserpn Worrr, who seems thoroughly agreed with Joun 
WEstey on one point, that a good man’s prayer ought to run to be 
delivered from prudence or common sense. The Doctor has no taber- 
nacle to beg or borrow for, but the spice of Chichester Cathedral 
has lately fallen ; and as Chichester is in Sussex, and the Vicarage of 
Ile Brewers in Somersetshire, the connection between the Vicar of the 
latter and the spire of the former must be patent to everybody. To 
assist in restoring the spire of Chichester Cathedral is certainly a good 
work, but we do not admire Dr. Wo rr’s way of setting to work. 
He addresses his circular “ to the Christians residing in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, the Isles of Jersey and Guernsey.” He informs these 
Christians that he has an income of 180/. a year from Ile Brewers, 
and that he has determined to raise 1000/. for Chichester Cathedral, 
and that towards this thousand he has himself already contributed 32. 
Moreover, being a person by no means inclined not to let his left hand 
know what his right hand doeth, he goes into his own history for the 
last fifteen years. He has built at Ile Brewers a parsonage, school- 
house, and church with a spire, and he has for fifteen years provided 
thirty-five families with blankets, coals, and bread, and supported a 
schoolmistress ‘simply by the profits derived from the sale of his 
publication and his lectures.” He has thus collected three thousand 
pounds, and he “ has not taken an ass from his congregation.” Whe- 
ther this said “ ass” be intended to represent a British donkey or a 
Roman as we know not; but we are happy to be able to congratulate 
the Vicar of Ile Brewers on having so scrupulously kept the eighth 
commandment. 

Dr. Wotrr is equally determined to raise the thousand pounds for 
Chichester spire without taking an ass from his congregation ; and, in 
order that this may be plain to every one, he explains the means by 
which he purposes to procure this sum. He has already sent 3/. to the 
Dean of Chichester, and he will send more as soon as his booksellers, 
Messrs. Saunpers and Ortey, cash up for his autobiography—a hint 
which, we hope, these gentlemen will act upon. Next, it appears that 
friends in all parts of England wish for the Doctor’s autograph ; and 
these autographs they can now obtain in any quantity at 2s. 6d. each. 
Thirdly, he will lecture on the millennium, inéer alia, ‘*in all towns in 
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England without expecting one single farthing as a compensation, save 
his travelling expenses in third-class carriages.” He goes on to say 
that he has succeeded in getting many schools out of debt during the 
last fifteen years. We wish Dr. Worrr would recollect who it was 
that rebuked those who cried aloud in market-places, and would do 
his little good with a great deal more stealth, The dullness of Ie 
Brewers should not be enlivened at the expense of the Established 
Church. 





On Monday evening next, at the meeting of the Institute of Archi- 
tects, Professor Wii.is is to repeat his apology for the bungling 
destroyers of Chichester spire. He will prove to a London audience, 
we suppose, as he has already attempted to do toa Chichester one : 
how the spire could not but fall after nearly six centuries’ existence, 
because, centuries ago, certain Norman towers fell soon after they 
were built; and how the very best practicable measures were adopted 
to avert the fall at Chichester, because the very different means 
adopted by medixval architects to prevent, and which did prevent, 
the threatened fall of the towers at Wells, Salisbury, and Canterbury, 
such as a series of inverted arches supported on arches between the 
tower piers, happened to ‘‘ obstruct the view” from nave to choir. 
This is really the sum of the Professor’s laboured apology for his friends, 
The precautions taken at Chichester were “the ordinary” and presumably 
most effectual ones, being, it seems, the very same as those employed 
by Wyarr (the iconoclast) for the west front of Hereford, which, 
however, fell down twenty years ago notwithstanding. If people 
‘‘had consented to the erection of a range of unsightly arches, they 
might have averted the catastrophe ; but he felt they would never 
have consented,’—would rather that the whole should fall, as it 
actually did. Let us here mention again that before the recent 
restoration the pier arches were partially blocked up, and between 
the north-east and* north-west piers by a thick brick wall of 
Perpendicular date, shutting off the north transept, which used to be 
the subdeanery church. This wall, on the Professor’s own showing, 
was no source of weakness, nor its removal an increase of strength, 
to the piers. Detailed discussion of the “ precautions” taken is 
judiciously avoided. Not a word do Professor or architect venture to 
urge in justification of the specific operations which were actually 
carried on: the removal of the external casing, many feet thick, 
of the piers, the digging holes into the core to insert ‘* bonding 
stones” (or disturbing stones rather) into it; and all without 
taking the obvious ‘ precaution” of supplying means to wholly 
relieve the piers of the weight of the superincumbent tower and 
spire. The Professor, moreover, in proving that the spire ought 
to have fallen, and would have fallen in any case, proves a little too 
much for his friends, the architect and “eminent engineer,” Mr. 
Yarrow, who pledged their judgment to reiterated assurances that 
it was perfectly safe. We are glad, by the way, to see a daily con- 
temporary (the Daily News) enforcing the views we have all along 
promulgated, and showing what strong occasion there is for an inde- 
pendent inquiry into the true cause of the catastrophe. 








SHAKESPEARE AND HIS TREATMENT. 
LAYS, LIKE PICTURES, may become absurd by Time and the 
many damaging circumstances that follow in the wake of the old 
gentleman with his remorseless scythe. The few chefs d'eurres of the 
great painters which have been handed down to us, have not only suffered 
by the decay of their colours and the cracking of the distemper or rot- 
ting of the canvas on which they have been painted, but more ruthless 
destroyers have been upon them—reckless repairers and ignorant re- 
storers, who are ever ready to gild refined gold, to paint the lily, and add 
another hue unto the rainbow. Suchlike devastators have been too busy 
with our mightiest writers, and seem to take the greatest delight in mu- 
tilating the best productions. Milton has had but one Bentley, but 
Shakespeare has had a hundred Rowes, Taits, Theobalds, and Garricks, 
to pervert his language, clip his characters, alter his plots, and destroy 
his effects. 

The painters have never had such treatment; for though the restorers 
may have painted over Velasquez’s “Boar Hunt,” and tampered with 
Rubens’s “Peace and War,” yet they have never contrived to alter 
the entire character of the production—to maim the principal figure by 
mutilating his appearance, and altogether painting out other portions as 
bad in taste, meaningless, and injurious to the effect. It would really 
almost create a revolution if any fashionable painter were to proceed to 
Hampton Court and entirely remodel, according to his own notions, one 
of the cartoons of Raphael ; yet we have seen the nation applaud the 
mutilation of the grandest tragedy ever written, “Lear ;” and delight in the 
transformation of Richard III. into a buffoon, and Hamlet into a 
spouting maniac. 

It is not at present our cue to deal with the general mutilation that our 
greatest writer has received at the hands both of actor and adaptor ; but 
the recent performance of one of his finest productions by a foreign 
artist of repute may afford an opportunity for dissertating on the barbaric 
treatment which he has received at the hands of those whose mouths are 
always crammed with fulsome and ignorant adulation of him and his 
works 











Although “ Hamlet” is not one of the productions that has received the 
most violent outrages from its pretended elucidators, yet we select it as 
our theme, because it is now fresh in the public mind from the sensation 
created by M. Fechter’s personation of the Prince; and it is not without 
sorrow and some tinge of shame that we have to confess that we owe, 
if not to an entire stranger, yet to a foreign actor, a restoration in a 
large degree of the original creation of our dramatic poet. 

Even taking the play as Shakespeare left it to us, as his loving 
coadjutors and friends printed it seven years after his death, there 
is much in “ Hamlet” that taxes the attention, and requires the intensest 
inquiry to unravel. In giving the wonderful portraiture of the Prince 
the mightiest of human minds was displaying its power; and it requires 
no mean effort in inferior minds to measure his lofty flight, and to follow 
all the intricate passages which his facile genius passed through in develop- 
ing the mazes of such a brain, heart, and temperament as that of the 
Danish Prince. 

Before a true appreciation can be gained of the nature of Shake- 
speare’s genius his mode of working must be understood. We do 
not mean that its effects could not be felt, for he was unerring 
in his appeals to the feelings and clear as crystal in his utterance ; 
but those who would study his works and desire to find out his 
peculiar excellence must deeply consider his mode of working. It 
was totally different in degree, but not in quality, from that of his con- 
temporaries. The English drama of his period had one distinguishing 
quality which separated it completely from all other dramatical produc- 
tions, and wherein it fundamentally differed from the Greek, or any of 
its offspring, whether Roman, Italian; Spanish, or French. The English 
Elizabethan drama sought to represent human character by its conduct. 
All other dramas seek to show character by deseription—either by the 
self-description of the character itself, or by the elaborate narrative of 
another. This, though it may appear a trifling distinction, is a most 
important one, and if once completely understood will lead to a full 
appreciation of the Elizabethan dramatists. 

To illustrate what is said we will take an example of a very intense 
sort from a contemporary of Shakespeare; and we do so to show that it 
was a principle of the drama of his time, and not a peculiarity in himself. 
Webster, in the “ Duchess of Malfy,” makes a brother, from family pride, 
have a young and beautiful sister strangled. When the horrid deed is 
done he goes to look on the body, and is struck with remorse. Now mark 
his conduct. Instead of uttering, as a Grecian, an Italian, or Spanish poet 
would have made him, a string of ideas on the miserable situation he 
must be in, and of the heinousness of the crime and the danger of its 
consequences, he merely says: 

Cover her face, mine eyes dazzle. 
A far finer flight of the imagination than all the tropes and figures he 
could have used, for it bears the impress of truthful delineation of human 
conduct. And this is the cardinal principle on which all the great English 
dramatists worked. 

Such a self-denying, stern, and racking method of delineating character 
could only be carried out by the greatest and purest geniuses, and 
therefore only to its extreme point by such an all-powerful capacity as 
Shakespeare’s. The descriptive and rhetorical poets very soon entirely 
abandoned the attempt, and within fifty years of his death Davenant was 
tagging his complete and truthful characters with fustian balderdash, and 
Otway was tricking out Romeo and Juliet's pure and passionate love with 
French tropes and tawdry ejaculations. 

The signification of human conduct in every situation is the highest 
revealment of human nature; and therefore it is that the Elizabethan 
drama took for its theme the exemplification of Life. Other dramas have 


been nobly oratorical, grandly axiomatical, and powerfully descriptive :. 


but the Shakespearian was significant. It revealed human conduct with 
unswerving fidelity and unerring sagacity. We do not mean to say it 
had not also the other qualities, but it only used them as the 
accessories and aids of the great vital movement. It was thus essentially 
and purely dramatical; for all its characters moved, spoke, and con- 
ducted themselves in complete subservience to the prevailing passion or 
emotion. 

It is this principle which renders the dramas of Shakespeare and his com- 
peers actually repulsive to some minds, and which renders them to 
all only comprehensible with thought and reflection. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
said of the great Italian artists, that he was at first disappointed with them, 
and it was not until his mind rose with deep reflection to them that their 
marvellous beauties became apparent. Whoever reads and admires 
Shakespeare for his fine bursts of poetry, his general reflections, his wit, 
and his powerful oratory, has but a very imperfect notion of his genius. 
His might is only to be discovered in his extraordinary delicacy of concep- 
tion, his fineness of delineation, bis magnanimous disregard of display, the 
extraordinary subtlety of his fancy, and the perfection of his imagination. 
These qualities are shown in the smallest touches; in the simplest 
speeches—in a yes or a no; in a stifled sob or a smile; even ina 
shrug or a walk. They expand, however, into an infinite variety of 
mental efforts, which his exhaustless fancy and ever-teeming imagination 
varied in a way that has astonished the most gifted minds that have 
duly observed them. 

There is no one of his characters fuller of subtler turns of disposition than 
HTamiet, though all his characters, like minute photographs, are capable of 
bearing the strongest microscopic glasses, which only reveal still stronger 
traits of character. Whenever we minutely examine any character of 
Shakespeare’s we find it equally perfect, but in some there are greater 
varieties of feeling and a greater abundance of peculiarities. This power 
it is which gives to his personages that distinguishing individuality 
which makes them palpable human beings, with whom we seem to be 
actually acquainted, and about whom we dissertate and think as if they 
were actual bodily realities. 

It is not our intention nor our aim in our present writing to add to the 
innumerable dissertations on /umlet. We will leave the German, French, 
and other foreign writers to interpret the character after what fashion 
they may ; nor will we controvert or coalesce with the many writers in 
our own language who have essayed to fix the chameleon hues of this cha- 
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racter, and attempted to set out in absolute detail the varying and shifting 
shades of this wonderful creation. Our aim is to penetrate to the heart 
of the mystery, by discovering on what principle it is constructed, as 
that is the readiest way of discovering how it ought to be exemplified. 
For this reason we have elaborated the axiom that Shakespeare and 
his fellow-dramatists sought to work out character by conduct. It is 
indeed true of their characters that only by their fruits do ye know them. 

If we consider the character of //amlet abstractedly, we find it totally un- 
like the hero of any classic or modern writer. There is nothing formal or 
artificial about it. Allthe heroes of the scholasticdramaare regular pattern 
heroes ; we know pretty well what they will say, although, occasionally, 
the genius of the writer may put fine thoughts into their mouths be- 
yond the common reach. Nothing can be more eccentric than //umlet ; 
nor has this anything to do with a real or assumed madness; for other 
characters, aud we may almost say all the other characters of this true 
dramatist are equally so. He seems to have had the faculty of exactly 
solving the psychological problem of—given a human being of certain tem- 
perament in a certain situation, what will be his conduct? 

Hamlet is a large-brained, delicate, rather morbid youth, whose father 
is murdered by his uncle, and whose mother has transferred her person 
and her love to the murderer. 

He has a father killed, a mother stained. 

He is stimulated to avenge these foul wrongs by an actual visitant 
from another world; not that this in an age of faith had the effect it 
would in a more sceptical. Ghosts in Shakespeare’s time were deemed a 
part of creation as much as men and women. Still they harrowed up the 
soul with fear and wonder, as people are said now to be bewildered and 
shaken by mesmeric phantoms and spirit-rappings. The Ghost in 
“Hamlet” is the chief agent, and after Hamlet has seen and conversed 
with it he is a changed man; and the effect is to obliterate all trivial 
fond records, including love for Ophelia or care for his own life. He 
is crazed, if not maddened. Here is the situation, and now let us look to 
the conduct. There is none of the usual speechifying about the circum- 
stances, but they immediately produce their effect; and herein shines out 
the transcendent genius of the dramatist. Once having got the clue to 
it in his mind, the whole character is reeled off his brain with a potency 
that makes it not a fancy but a reality. The most novel, extraordinary, 
and eccentric series of thoughts, feelings, and actions follow. At one 
time we have pure direct sorrow ; then strange phantasies; then cunning 
designs; then broad philosophic arguments; then the finest casnistry ; 
then tumultuous doubts ; then fierce resolutions; then a resignation to 
events; sometimes fine declamation on things in general; then biting 
sarcasm, and a concentrated expression that flashes into wit ; and emotions 
and thoughts ever changing with a kaleidoscopic infinity of variety. 

It never has been given to any other writer to thus penetrate the 
innermost recesses of human existence, and embody in action and _ utter- 
ance the intricacies of the human being. Many would have made the 
story of Prince Hamlet into a fine scholastic tragedy, and we know how 
the French, both with their authors and actors, have hitherto treated 
him. The astonishing facility of developing character they denounce as 
a fault. They consider the intellectual might evinced in such a produc- 
tion thrown away; and, piecing together the many fine things he uncon- 
sciously utters, they have made him a spouting, elocutionary, strutting 
stage hero. Nor are foreigners alone to blame for this treatment of 
Shakespeare, for he has scarcely received better at the hands of his own 
countrymen. Very early his extraordinary creation was mutilated; 
even his compeers had no perfect knowledge of, and therefore no full 
reliance on, the grandeur of his mind and the scope of his genius. The 
folio edition contains a garbled version of the play; and speedily more 
outrages were committed; and the players, who too frequently only 

judge of artistic power by the hasty and tumultuous emotion of a theatre, 
cut the play all to pieces to get a series of vulgar effects. The edition 
of Charles the Second’s time shows this. But it was left for the 
more modern popular actors to utterly dislocate the action and 
mar the character by large omissions and coarse junctions. The contrast 
of Fortinbras (Strongi’'th’arm) was cut away by Garrick as being thought 
injurious to the effect of “Hamlet.” John Kemble, seeing only the 
rhetorical side of the character, clipped the lines, rounded the soliloquies, 
and pared down the deep remorse of the King, whose soliloquy brought out 
into full relief the horror of the crimes which shrouded the young Prince’s 
career in such true tragic gloom. Thus pared and distorted, and dressed 
as a mountebank, we have been doomed to see the ill-starred youth 
mouthed, bellowed, lisped, and whined through as a monstrous creature 
without coherence and without meaning. We at last came to hear him 
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roll his r-r-s, and snarl like an angry cur; slide—actually slide—when 
he would make a point at the death of Po/onius; rant at the termination 
of the play-scene, not like a madman, but a rantipole player; gabble 
when he would be familiar; spout the deep soliloquies as if addressing an 
excited mob; and go through a hundred other fantastic follies which time 
had somehow or other sanctioned, and a questioning of which was set 
down as flat blasphemy against theatrical supremacy. So hardened into 
mere stage usances had the play grown, that the nicest appreciators of 
Shakespeare (witness, for one, Charles Lamb) had declared it was not 
possible to enact his finest characters. The delicate-minded abandoned 
the theatre as a hot-bed of vulgarity. A mob, indeed, of certain classes, 
and of the richer kind, mistook the violence and deformity for a real repre- 
sentation ; for taste by no means naturally belongs to logically-educated 
minds, nor to the robust intellects who seek, and perhaps even gain, in 
the public professions notoriety and success. Very few of those daily 
engaged in the conflict of life step aside to thoroughly comprehend the 
delicacies and nicety of art. The simple-minded are much more likely to 
feel and to appreciate beauty and genius than those made artificially 
strong by the harsh literalities of professional life. The artist life and 
that of the business man are very different. 

We are very glad to be relieved of this long-accumulating and dense 
incrustation on the dramatist’s conception; though it would have been 
more gratifying to the national vanity if it had not been left to the genius 
of a French melodramatic actor to clear it away. M. Fechter, at the 
Princess's Theatre, is, by his conception and utterance of the character, 
showing he has obtained a thorough insight into Shakespeare’s creation. 
Ile starts as no other actor we have yet seen does; he gives himself up at 
once to the situation of Hamlet. He comprehends his temperament, and 
he has thoroughly mastered the circumstances of his existence. These 
being truthfully rendered, all becomes free, flowing, and harmonious. 
The youth, the morbidity, the strong, ever-working intellect, the deep 
feeling, the lofty thoughts, the dilatory action, the idle will, are all 
apparent; and the play flows on unlaboured and unwearying. With this 
undemonstrative, unstriving performance, with this simple but forcible 
utterance of the text, we have a three hours’ performance that excites, 
but not overpowers, the mind. Like a gentle yet strong stream, the 
action flows on, and the harmonious construction is fully appreciated. 

Such a performance, indeed, amounts to a revolution; and if M. 
Fechter’s reading is right his predecessors must have been woefully 
wrong, and so they have long been thought to be by those who could read 
and judge for themselves. It is in the general conception of the character 
that M. Fechter has proved his thorough Shakespearian knowledge and 
feeling. Heis in appearance and manner the Prince; in feeling, the 
outraged son; in language and conduct, the young, inexperienced man; 
in intellect, the large-brained, ready-witted, quick-thinking being. Having 
assumed the character, he never loses it ; and his manners are always in 
keeping and appropriate. His personation is perfect, and personation is 
the very essence of acting. 

At the same time, there are many shortcomings and occasionally a mis- 
conception of portions of the character—deficiencies which are almost 
inseparable from any representation of so long and intricate a character. 
We do not here refer to the foreign accent which occasionally breaks up 
the expression; nor do we refer to his habitual expressious of certain 
emotions which are conventional, and belong to the nation and stage 
where he has acquired his art. These are pardonable, and we fear irre- 
mediable, blemishes. But there is too rigid a determination (an admirable 
fault—it there can be such a thing) to subdue all expression to the pre- 
vailing temperament of the character. Thus the burst on Man is given 
not with the enthusiasm of a kindled imagination, but with the tone of 
a mere prosaic reflection. We are indeed glad to be rid of the spouting 
formerly indulged in, in this and such passages, but still in so emotional a 
mind it must have been a welling up of irrepressible poetry. These passages 
and others might be pointed out; but it seems a law of the stage that no 
further refinements are entertained or attempted when the picture is 
once set acd settled. Stage art has lost an advantage by its utter dis- 
regard of observant criticism, though it must be owned it is greatly 
justified in its contempt by the vile prostitution to which the critic’s art 
has latterly been subjected. 

M. Fechter’s Hamlet is a performance it behoves every admirer of 
Shakespeare to see; and let him only go with an unbiassed mind and a 
determination not to take offence at a few, and a very few, slight foreign 
mannerisms, and we do not fear but he will thank us for the recom- 
mendation, and ratify the judgment we have passed upon this admirable 
actor. 
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F THE GREAT LORD VERULAM could rise from his grave 

to be introduced to those who have undertaken his defence, we 
do not believe that he would be proud of his champions. Long ago 
he stood upon his trial, and long ago he was judged. At a time when 
the facts could be perfectly inquired into he was found guilty of his 
faults, and every generation since has swelled the multitudes of those 
who have admired his consummate abilities and his many virtues. 

His faults were personal ones, and the shame of them may be said to 

have died with him. They injured no one so much as himself, and 

concern posterity no more than to point in a remarkable manner the 
moral that the wisest and the greatest are, after all, but frail human 
beings. They were proved upon evidence which was unimpeached at 
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the time, and which now is unimpeachable. Nay more, they were 
confessed by himself, fully confessed with contrition and humility. As 
far as he could, he atoned for them in his life. Why should we dig 
them out of his grave? And who does dig them out? When we 
speak of Francis Bacon it is not for his ingratitude to Essex, nor for his 
injustice to Peacham ; still less for the miserable bribes which he was 
tempted to take. It is as one of the greatest philosophers the world 
ever saw; the author of the ‘‘ Novum Organum”; the father of the 
modern school of science; one of the master-minds of the world; as one 
fit to sit with Aristotle, Socrates, and Shakespeare. Who would take 
him from this high companionship and drag him down to answer for his 
human frailties? Who would move for a new trial, and call in all 
the world to gaze again upon the afilicting spectacle of his renewed 
degradation? It is Mr. Hepworth Dixon who would do this thing; 
and no true admirer of Bacon will thank him for doing so. ; 
Other men, far better qualified by their knowledge of the subject, 
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have tried this unholy experiment before, and have failed as miserably 
as they deserved to do. Mr, Montagu produced most of the argu- 
ments which Mr. Dixon has served up again, and they were most 
condignly dealt with by Lord Macaulay. Did we need reasons to 
wish that the great reviewer were still alive, it would be that we 
might have the pleasure of witnessing his astonishment at the im- 
pudence that could inspire a reproduction of these exploded fallacies. 
Mr. Dixon has not a tittle of new evidence to offer upon any one of 
these points. There is nothing new in his book but a number of 
private letters, discovered for the most part among the Pakington 
papers and those of the Duke of Manchester. These, indeed, are of 
very great interest, as we shall presently show, but they do not 
supply one particle of evidence to help to clear Bacon. What 
evidence could there be in the face of his own confession? That 
reduces Mr. Dixon to the dilemma of proving his hero to be a 
rogue ora liar. If the confession was true, it is clear that he was a 
rogue ; if not, then he must have been a liar. We will not accept 
the latter hypothesis. Bacon was a rogue for a time, and atoned 
for it by a noble repentance. Mr. Dixon would have it that he went 
down into his grave with a lie upon his lips. 

We shall not dwell much upon the style in which this book is 
written, albeit the subject is a tempting one. It is very absurdly 
stilted and inflated. But for our respect for the philosopher of 
Chelsea, we might call it a very bad Carlylese. The grammar is 
peculiar, wandering about from the first to the third person with a 
freedom from restraint which would be almost pleasant if it 
were not evidently affected. Look upon this picture of Bacon as a 
child : 

Sweet to the eye and to the heart is the face of Francis Bacon as a child. 
Born among the courtly glories of York House, nursed on the green slopes and 
in the leafy woods of Gorhambury ; now playing with the daisies and forget-me- 
nots, now with the mace and seals; one day culling posies with the gardener or 
coursing after the pigeons (which he liked, particularly, in a pie), the next day 
paying his pretty wee compliments to the Queen. 

“‘ How sweet !” cry some: ‘¢ How superlatively silly!” cry others, 
with better judgment. It would be an easy task to fill pages with 
— fit to bear companionship with this, These word-pictures 

ave also this disadvantage, that they are purely imaginary. Thus, 
when he describes Bacon in his youth, Mr. Dixon says: 

He seeks no victories like those of Essex; he burns no shame like Raleigh 
into the cheek of one he loves. No Lady Rich, asin Sydney’s immortal line, 


has cause 
To blush when he is named. 


When the passions fan out in most men, poetry flowersoutin him. Old when a 
child, he seems to grow younger as he growsin years. Yet with all his wisdom 
he is not too wise to be a dreamer of dreams; for while busy with bis books in 
Paris he gives ear to a ghostly intimation of his father’s death. All his pores 
lie open to external nature. Birds and flowers delight his eye; his pulse beats 
quick at the sight of a fine horse, a ship in full sail, a soft sweep of country; 
evervthing holy, innocent, and gay acts on his spirits like wine on a strong 
man’s blood. Joyous, helpful, swift to do good, slow to think evil, he leaves on 
every one who meets him a sense of friendliness, of peace and power. The 
serenity of his spirit keeps his intellect bright, his affections warm; and just as 
he had left the halls of Trinity with his mind unwarped, so he now, when duty 
calls him from France, quits the galleries of the Louvre and St. Cloud with his 
morals pure. 

There is not a jot of evidence to support any of this: it is entirely 
imaginary. But it is in the vituperative that Mr. Dixon mainly 
excels. In the excess of his zeal he will admit no good in any one 
else. He brands Pope as being guilty of “a lie” for writing his 
well-known line : 

The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind. 

“Can you,” asks Mr. Dixon, using an argument which, for its 
utter want of logic as well as knowledge of human nature, is remark- 
able even in this book : 

Can you be good and evil, wise and mean? Gazing on the girl-like face in 
Hilyard’s miniature, conning the deep lore of the Essays, toying with the mirth 
of the Apophthegms, lingering on the tale of a gay and pure, a busy and loving 
life, how can they who judge by wholes and not by parts admit that one so 
eminently wise and good was also a false friend, a venal judge, a dishonest 
man? 

Alas! alas! for the frailty of human nature, how many contradic- 
tions to this pleading we can produce! How many men have written 
wise apophthegms and moral essays, and yet been guilty of the basest 
turpitude! How many preach pious counsel, and sin against all the 
laws of God and man! Bacon would have scorned such pleading as 
this. But, says Mr. Dixon, it was worthy of Pope’s age to call Bacon 
the meanest of mankind. ‘* When Bacon became the meanest of 
mankind, Raleigh was assailed and Shakespeare drawn from the stage. 
Rowe was tainting our national drama, St. John undoing our political 
philosophy,” &e. ‘* Coke,” he goes on to say, “ had called him a fool. 
Cecil had fancied him a dupe. But neither his rancorous rival at the 
bar, nor his sordid cousin at Whitehall, had ever thought him a rascal. 
That was the invention of a later time.” Of a later time! Why, 

Coke brought the fact home to him that he had been an unjust judge, 
or, as Mr. Dixon delicately phrases it (p. 286), ‘* Coke construes 
every fee into a bribe ;” and the House of Commons censtrued, not 
every fee, but every bribe, to be a bribe ; and Bacon himself admitted, 
“I do plainly and ingenuously confess that I was guilty of corrup- 
tion.” These were his very words, and if that is not to confess himself 
a rogue, we should like to know what is. Surely Mr. Dixon must 
have hoped to have only readers devoid of understanding if he 
expected them to believe such tales. 

We do not propose to ourselves the task of exposing all the fallacies 


in this curious book. We should weary our readers, and certainly we 
should weary ourselves. Let us take a few leading points to illustrate 
the mighty mass. We will begin with Mr. Dixon’s account of Bacon’s 
connection with Essex. To render his excuse of Bacon’s conduct to 
his patron plausible, he endeavours to show that Bacon was under no 
obligation to Essex, but that, of the two, the latter was really the 
obliged person. ‘ A plain history of events will show that the con- 
nection of Bacon with Essex is one of politics and business; that it 
brings no advantages to Bacon, and imposes on him no obliga- 
tions.” 

If Mr. Dixon’s account of the Earl of Essex be true, it is indeed a 
marvellous circumstance that such a particularly astute and clear- 
headed youth as Master Francis Bacon—a young gentleman who, it 
must be admitted, lost very few opportunities of advancing his own 
interests—should have entered into an alliance “ of politics and busi- 
ness” with him, According to him, Essex was a petulant fool; Eliza- 
beth treated him like a spoilt boy and humoured his whims; she never 
sent him on an expedition without knowing “ that he will knock his 
head against stone walls, that he will hurry brave men to a foolish 
end.” Mr. Dixon says that it was “ an evil day for Bacon” when this 
“‘ petulant noble” undertook to advance him; and there is much more 
of the same sort. 

Now it can be shown, upon the most unimpeachable evidence, that 
this view of the case is absolutely erroneous, and that evidence is of 
Bacon himself. Mr. Dixon is the less excusable for having over- 
looked this (for we will do him the justice to suppose that he has 
overlooked it), when we find that the document in which that evi- 
dence is given was before him when he wrote. At any rate, he quotes 
it when it suits his purpose to do so. That document is well known 
as Bacon’s Apology (“Sir Francis Bacon his Apologie in certaine 
imputations concerning the late Earle of Essex. Written to the 
Right Honorable his very good Lord, the Earle of Deuonshire, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland.”) In the course of this explanation 
Bacon expressly states that he attached himself to Essex, because ‘I 
held at that time my lord to be the fittest instrument to do good to 
the state ;” and goes on to say, “I did not only labour carefully and 
industriously in that he set me about, whether it were matter of advice 
or otherwise, but, neglecting the Queen’s service, mine own fortune, 
and in a sort my vocation, I did nothing but devise and ruminate with 
myself, to the best of my understanding, proportions and memorials 
of anything that might concern his lordship’s honour, fortune, or 
service. . . + . And, onthe other side, [ must and will ever 
acknowledge my lord’s love, trust and favour towards me; last of all 
his liberality.” Is this account by Bacon of his connection with 
Essex true, or is Mr. Dixon's? Is Bacon speaking true or false? If 
true, what is to be said of Mr. Dixon’s account of Essex? If false, 
what becomes of his account of Bacon ? 

We come to the matter about the piece of land at Twickenham. 
Mr. Dixon says that it was not a gift from Essex, but a payment of 
fees justly due to Bacon. The elegant manner in which he phrases 
this is as remarkable as the statement itself. ‘‘ The lawyer has done 
his work and must be told his fee. But the Earl has no funds, His 
debts, his amours, his camp of servants eat him up. He will pay in 
a patch of land. . . . . Nor is the patch too large; at most it may be 
worth 1200/. or 1500/7. After Bacon’s improvements and the rise of 
rents, he sold it to Reynold Nicholas for 1800/7.” So Bacon’s apo- 
logist. But what says Bacon himself? Why he says this—and the 
words must have been under Mr. Dixon’s eyes when he wrote this 
nonsense—to call it by no worse word: “Last of all his liberalitie, 
hauing infeoffed me of land which I sold for eighteen hundred 
pounds to Maister Reynold Nicholas, and I thinke was more worth, and 
with so kinde and noble circumstances, as the maner was as much as 
the matter: which though it be but an idle digression, yet because 
I am not willing to be short in commemoration of his benefites, I will 
presume to trouble your Lordship with the relating to you the 
manner of it. After the Queene had denied me the Solicitor’s 
place, for the which his Lordship had been a long and earnest Sutor 
on my behalfe, it pleased him to come to me from Richmond to 
Twicknum Parke and brake with me and said: Maister Bacon, the 
Queene hath denied me yon place for you, and hath placed another ; 
I know you are the least part of your owne matter, but, you fare 
ill because you haue chosen mee for your meane and dependance: you 
haue spent your time and thoughts in my matters, I die (these were 
his verie words) if Ido not somewhat towards your fortune : you shall 
not denie to accept a peece of Land, which I will bestow vpon you. 
My answer I remember was, that for my fortune it was no great 
matter: but that, bis Lordship’s offer made me to call to minde what 
was wont to be said in Fraunce of the Duke of Guise, that he was the 
greatest usurer in Fraunce, because he had turned all his Estate into 
Obligations.” Eventually Bacon agreed to accept the gift upon a con- 
dition. ‘If I grow to be a rich man, you will give me leave to give 
it back to some of your vnrewarded followers.” 

We have here clear proof that Bacon’s own account of the trans- 
action contradicts Mr. Dixon's at every point, and that Mr. Dixon 
must have had Bacon’s words before him when he wrote his own; 
for not only is the title of the “ Apologie” at the foot of the very 
page in which he makes his statement, but he actually adopts just as 
much of Bacon’s facts as suit his own arguments. Thus, when he 
states that the land ‘after Bacon’s improvements” (what proof is 
there that he improved it ?) was sold to Reynold Nicholas for 1800/., 





he adds, “‘nor was the patch too large.” He gives the 1800/. as if 
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that were the sum in modern currency equivalent to the price paid. 
But Mr. Dixon knows very well that when Bacon wrote “ eighteen 
hundred pounds,” he signified a sum of much greater value than the 
same words do in these days. We know very well the difficulty in 
the way of ascertaining these equivalents. Land has varied in value 
since then for many causes, and the value of sums depends 
upon more things than the price of corn. Still we imagine that 
no political economist will deny that 1800/. represented a much 
greater value in Bacon’s time than in our own—a sum very far 
beyond the fees likely to be due by a patron to a very young 
lawyer. 

We next come to Peacham’s case. The facts are so well known, 
that we need but remind the reader that Peacham was a Somerset- 
shire clergyman, charged with high treason for having in his study a 
sermon which he had never preached. The King was anxious to make 
an example of this poor man, and Bacon was the tool chosen for 
carrying out this intention. Had Bacon been the pure and high- 
minded man Mr. Dixon would have us believe him to have been, 
James would never have applied to him to execute such baseness. 
Even the “crabbed Coke” scorned to do the office of the sworn 
tormentor and the hangman; but Bacon shrunk from neither. He 
had Peacham tortured, and that after the application of the question 
had become illegal in England. Mr. Dixon makes a weak endeavour 
to excuse Bacon on the ground that he was acting under the com- 
mand of the Crown; but Bacon, as a lawyer, must have known that 
it was illegal, and he made no remonstrance. Even his apologist 
does not pretend that he made any; but he goes on to compare the 
conduct of Bacon with that of Lord Campbell in sentencing men and 
women to be hanged. This is worse than trifling. Hanging is now 
legal; but torture, when Bacon tortured Peacham, was not. Even 
for Bacon's conduct in obtaining the opinions of the judges before 
judgment was given, Mr. Dixon has his excuse. He did this at the 
instance of the King, and (Mr. Dixon adds), ‘‘these judges had always 
been the King’s judges, bound by their oaths to advise him on points 
of law.” It is surprising to Mr. Dixon that Lords Macaulay and 
Campbell could have overlooked the fact that what Bacon did was 
perfectly regular. Well, so it would be surprising, if what he did was 
regular. Let us examine the case. Lord Macaulay asserts in round 
terms that Bacon was “guilty of attempting to introduce into 
the courts of law an odious abuse, for which no precedent could 
be — Precedent! cries Mr. Dixon (with the most triumphant 
air): 

Why, the law-books teem with precedents. One will serve fora score. It 
happens, indeed, that there is one precedent so strange in its circumstances, and 
so often the subject of legal and historical comment, that it is amazing how it 
could have slipped the recollection of any lawyer, and most of all a lawyer 
writing of the times of James the First. 

Peacham’s arrest occurred in 1614. In 1612, Bartholomew Legate, a poor 
Arian preacher of simple nature and extreme dogmatic views, was tried by a 
consistory of divines then sitting at St. Paul’s, condemned for ten separate 
heresies, and sentenced to be burnt alive. King, his ordinary, turned him over 
to the secular arm. But, as an Act of the first year of Elizabeth had repealed 
the Statute of Heresy, leaving errors of faith to the more merciful ruling of the 
common law, a question arose as to whether the Crown had power to execute 
this abominable sentence of the divines. James thought he had full powers. 
The judges were consulted one by one. Abbott instructed Egerton how to act; 
and the Lord Chancellor conferred in private with his legal brethren, Williams, 
Croke, and A]tham being sounded by him or by his orders. As they all agreed 
that James, despite the repeal of the Statute of Heresy, had power to burn, the 
King, on their authority, issued his warrant under the sign manual to Egerton, 
Egerton sent his writ to the sheriff, and thus, without condemnation in any civil 
court, Bartholomew Legate perished in the Smithfield flames.. ¥ 

This is the precedent Macaulay seeks. 

This is probably one of the most audacious attempts ever made to 
meet an argument by the confident assertion of a self-evident fallacy. 
“The law-books teem with precedents”; and Mr. Dixon produces 
one, which is immediately seen to be no precedent at all. In the case 
of Legate, the Crown onsulted the judges after judgment, as the 
Crown had a perfect ..zut to do—as the Crown, through the Home 
Secretary, invariably does now whenever an appeal is made to the 
Prerogative of pardon. What Bacon did was to obtain the opinions 
of the judges before judgment, in order to force them into compliance 
with the will of the King. 

We need not devote much trouble to the case of the bribes. Mr. 
Dixon says that it was all a plot, got up by Bacon’s enemies for his 
ruin. The so-called bribes were only fees, which it was usual for the 
judges to receive. This simple argument was urged by Mr. Montagu, 
and was so completely shattered to pieces by Lord Macaulay that we 
are surprised that Mr. Dixon should have reproduced it. One im- 
portant difference, indeed, there is between Mr. Montagu’s mode of 
putting the argument and Mr. Dixon’s, and it does not tell well for 
the candour of the latter. Mr. Montagu admits that Bacon con- 
fessed his crime ; but he tries to explain that away by arguing that he 
was telling a great lie, and that he refrained from bringing forward 
proofs of his innocence because he durst not disobey the King and 
the favourite, who, for their own selfish objects, pressed him to plead 
guilty. Lord Macaulay comments upon this: ‘ It seems strange that 
Mr. Montagu should not perceive that, while attempting to vindicate 
Bacon’s reputation, he is really casting on it the foulest of all asper- 
sions. He imputes to his idol a degree of meanness and depravity 
more loathsome than judicial corruption itself. A corrupt judge may 
have many good qualities. But a man who, to please a powerful 
patron, solemnly declares himself guilty of corruption when he knows 
himself to be innocent, must be a monster of servility and impudence.” 





Mr. Dixon certainly avoids this dilemma, but he does so by a device 
which fully entitles him to be considered that which Lord Macaulay 
would call “a monster of impudence.” He ignores the existence of 
the confession altogether, just as if ithad never existed, and by making 
no mention of it coolly evades the necessity of explaining why 
it does not blow all his pretty theory about plots and fees to the 
winds. 

The book is so full of errors and misrepresentations, that we scarcely 
know where to stop. If we were to deal fully with half we have 
noted, we should fill the number. We cannot resist the temptation 
to take one more. Casual mention of Essex’s mother induces Mr. 
Dixon to take away her character; for it seems a settled rule in this 
book that, in order to make the character of Bacon shine the brighter, 
itis necessary that the good name of everybody else should be destroyed. 
Speaking of this lady, he says : 

As Lettice Knollys, as Countess of Essex, as Countess of Leicester, as wife of 
Sir Christopher Blount, this mother of the Earl has been a barb in Elizabeth’s 
side for thirty years. Married asa girl to a noble husband, she gave up his 
honour to a seducer, and there is reason to fear she gave her consent to the 
taking of his life. While Devereux lived, she deceived the Queen by a 
scandalous amour, and after his death by a clandestine marriage, with the Earl 
of Leicester. While Dudley lived, she wallowed in licentious love with Chris- 
topher Blount, his groom of the horse. When her second husband 
expired in agonies at Cornbury, not a gallop from the place in which Amy 
— died, she again mortified the Queen by a secret union with her seducer 

oun 

For this statement there is none but the vaguest evidence. At the 
bottom of the page Mr. Dixon cites the “ Papers of Mary Queen of 
Scotts,” Camden’s “ Annals,” and Mr. Craik’s ‘‘ Romance of the 
Peerage ;” but an examination of these authorities clearly shows that 
the “Romance” has been mainly relied upon. A few incidental 
phrases, loose gossip of the day, quoted by Camden, have been ex- 
panded by Mr. Craik into what bears all the appearance of romance, 
and is by Mr. Dixon accepted as proved fact. On the other hand we 
have several undoubted facts: that, instead of there being any proof 
of her having given up the honour of her first husband to Leicester, 
she did not marry the latter until two years after Essex’s death ; that 
there is nothing related of the last moments of Essex to show that he 
entertained the slightest mistrust of her; and that, far from believing 
that she had been wallowing in “‘licentious love with his groom of the 
horse,” when Dudley died, he left her his property, and Blount was 
still in his service. 

We have devoted so much space to the condemnable parts of Mr 
Dixon’s book, that little is left for those which are really valuable. 
It is no offence against the fitness of things that the latter are not Mr, 
Dixon's own. They consist of a number of letters between Bacon, 
Lady Bacon, Anthony Bacon, and the Pakingtons, into which family 
he married. These letters, which add materially to our knowledge of 
the inner life of Bacon and his family, have been copied out by Mr. 
Dixon principally from the private collections of the Duke of Man- 
chester and the Pakingtons. It would have added very materially to 
the bibliographical value of those transcripts (in the case of the 
letters taken from the private collections) if Mr. Dixon had favoured 
us with indications by note of the particular collection to which each 
letter belongs. This, however, he has not done. As an example of 
the great interest which is attached to these letters, we subjoin a letter 
of Bacon to Lady Pakington, who seems to have been a high-spirited 
dame, not entirely innocent of the charge usually preferred against 
mothers-in-law : 

Mapam,—You shall with right good will be made acquainted with anything 
that concerneth your daughters, if you bear a mind of Jove and concord, other- 
wise you must be content to be a stranger unto us; for I may not be so unwise 
as to suffer you to bean author or occasion of dissension between your daughters 
and their husbands, having seen so much misery of that in yourself. And above 
all things [ will turn back your kindness, in which you say you will receive my 
wife if she be cast off; for it is much more likely we have occasion to receive 
you being cast off, if you remember what is passed. But itis time to make an 
end of those follies, and you shall at this time pardon me this one fault of 
writing to you; for I mean to do it no more till you use me and respect me as 
you ought. So, wishing you better than it seemeth you will draw upon your~ 
self—I rest yours, Fr. Bacon. 

As to these letters, we have already said that they are the only part 
of Mr. Dixon’s book of any real value. They are indeed the only 
excuse that he can urge for having published it. Without them, his 
meagre case of apology must have fallen dead; but then without the 
apology he could scarcely have had self-abnegation enough to have 
published them apart. ‘To publish such a mere collection of letters 
without having'’some opportunity for self-glorification would be an act 
a little beyond the bounds of Mr. Dixon’s philosophy ; an act of still 
greater magnanimity he might indeed have performed, if it had not 
been quite out of the question. Mr. Dixon very well knows that Mr. 
Spedding has been for years past collecting materials for a Life of 
Bacon, to which (we quote Mr. Dixon’s own words) “he has not 
scrupled to devote the best years of an active and learned manhood.” 
Why could not Mr. Dixon, when he picked up these few letters at 
Kimbolton, and elsewhere, send them to Mr. Spedding, who would 
have made a far better use of them? When it is known that a com- 
petent man is employed upon a great literary task, it is a point of 
literary honour that he shall not be interfered with, and that all loyal 
literary brethren who discover anything likely to be of use to him 
shall not poach upon his manor by firing off their little squibs and 
popguns. To be sure, if Mr. Dixon had respected this wholesome 
etiquette the opportunity would have been lost for that personal dis- 
play, the mighty results of which are before us. 
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Life of the Right Honourable William Pitt. By Eart Stannore, 
Author of ** The History of England, from the Peace of Utrecht. 
Vols I. and II. London: John Murray. 1861. 12mo. pp. xx. 
808, lv. 

HE LAST TWO YEARS have produced a rich crop of con- 
tributions to the history of our country. Memoirs, biographies, 
autobiographies, collections of State papers, all of them possessing 
some value, many the very greatest, have been offered one after 
another, in quick succession, to the historical reader. Yet it can 
scarcely be doubted that the volumes before us are (so far as they 

go) entitled to rank among the choicest of the works alluded to. A 

life of William Pitt was sorely wanted, as we cannot consider the 

want atall supplied by the octavos of that weli-meaning pedant 

Pretyman Tomline, the Bishop of Winchester. It was to this prelate 

(then Bishop of Lincoln) that Pitt, on his deathbed, bequeathed bis 

— for examination. Earl Stanhope gives us a formidable list of 

etters and documents which the Bishop ruthlessly destroyed. 


We say ruthlessly, because it is impossible to suppose, 
judging from Bishop Tomline’s work, that he exercised due 
discretion in his work of destruction. He simply wrote 
the life of Pitt with Pitt left out. He burned apparently 


nearly all the valuable and authentic MSS. which would have made 
his work worth reading ; and in lieu of them gave his readers tomes of 
heavy rubbish disinterred from the ‘Annual Register” and the Parlia- 
mentary debates ofthe day. Earl Stanhope speaks very gently of the 
failings of his predecessor, as indeed it behoves one to do who intends 
to make good the task left unfinished by that predecessor. Never- 
theless all readers who are acquainted with the work in question, and 
the writer’s diligence in destroying so much literary matter which 
would have thrown light on Pitt’s biography, will heartily wish that 
the dying statesman had entrusted his precious legacy to other hands. 
Still there remains an abundance of material for writing Pitt’s 
biography; and this has happily fallen into the hands of a most 
skilful workman. How many more volumes are to follow the two 
before us we cannot say; but the second closes with the history of 
1796, and the events of some of the busiest years of Pitt’s life have 
yet to be chronicled. 

The most valuable portion of Bishop Tomline’s heavy octavos was 
certainly that which related to Pitt’s early life and education. This 
portion of his subject Earl Stanhope dismisses in his first chapter, 
which is a very interesting one. The future Prime Minister was con- 
stitutionally delicate, and took his doses of port wine at Pembroke 
College (which he entered at the early age of fourteen) with a regu- 
larity which probably made a larger jorum the indispensable necessity 
which it became in later years. Of course Pitt, like all clever boys, 
had dabbled in poetry. Before he went to Cambridge he had written 
a tragedy in five acts, and in blank verse, entitled, ‘* Laurentius, King 
of Clarinium,” of which Lord Macaulay remarks: ‘The tragedy is 
bad, of course, but not worse than the tragedies of Hayley. It is in 
some respects highly curious. There is no love. The whole plot is 
political.” Curiously enough, Hayley was acquainted with Pitt, 
having met him at Lyme, whither he had gone for the sake of sea- 
bathing ; and the poet “ regretted that his reserve had prevented his 
imparting to the wonderful youth the epic poem he had begun.” We 
think the wonderful youth’s good luck was even then in the ascendant, 
if he was saved from “Augusto recitantem mense poetam ”—the poet 
Hayley reciting an epic of his own in the dog days. Earl Stan- 
hope talks of Pitt's remarkable excellence as a classical scholar ; 
“he had never indeed, according to the fashion at public schools, 
applied himself to Greek or Latin composition. He had never mas- 
tered the laborious inutilities of the ancient metres. But as to the 
true and vivifying aim of classic study—the accurate and critical 
comprehensiun of the classic authors—he was certainly in the first 
rank.” Now we are old-fashioned enough to think that a knowledge 
of Latin prose, if not Greek (we say nothing of verse), is necessary to 
put any one ‘in the first rank ” of classical scholars; and we are cer- 
tainly surprised to hear Earl Stanhope—who has himself written so 
admirably on Latin Inscriptions—speak so disparagingly of ** master- 
ing the laborious inutilities of ancient metres.” Does Lord Stanhope 
recollect that a learned German Professor of great reputation not very 
long ago proposed to substitute as an emendation “‘ adhuc” in a line 
of Juvenal as a spondee? Twelve hours’ honest study of the ancient 
metres would have prevented the possibility of such an absurd 
blunder. The truth is that William Pitt, in the modern acceptation 
of the word, was by no means ‘in the first rank” of classical scholars. 
Indeed, it was only his own talents and taste that gave him the know- 
ledge of the ancient authors which he really had, and which no doubt 
was very considerable. His tutor Pretyman (he took the name of 
Tomline in 1803 on the bequest of a large estate) was himself, so far 
as it appears, very little of a classical scholar, although his name still 
figures in the ‘* Cambridge Calendar” as Senior Wrangler of the year 
1772; and Pitt’s knowledge was chiefly self-acquired, and, though 
very considerable, was not very accurate. 

Of modern languages Pitt only knew French ; and although he had 
a great desire to learn mathematics, his tutor, who might have helped, 
seems to have been rather desirous to retard his progress. He fre- 
quently alluded in later life, Earl Stanhope tells us, to the practical 
advantage which he had derived from the study of mathematics, and 
declared that no portion of his time had been more usefully employed 
than that which he devoted to it. While at Cambridge, where he 
resided for nearly seven years, he read from time to time Locke's essay 








on the Human Understanding, as well as Bolingbroke’s political works, 
of which he frequently, like his father, Lord Chatham, expressed his 
great admiration. Oratory, probably as well by the advice of bis 
father as the bent of his own taste, he studied carefully while at the 
University ; and he himself, as we learn from his noble biographer, 
attributed his great readiness of speech to a fashion enjoined on him 
by Lord Chatham, of translating aloud Latin or Greek authors. 

The ruture Prime Minister while at Cambridge had to exercise a 
pretty strict economy, as his letters to his mother show. In a letter 
dated January 3, 1780, we get the information that the principal 
occupations of Cambridge at Christmastide were ‘ siilgeanl college 
feasts, ” in which he promises to observe due moderation. At this time 
he was canvassing for the representation of the University, but was 
unsuccessful, ‘* Mansfield and Townshend having run away with the 
prize.” Soon, however, on the 23rd of January 1781, he took a seat 
as member for Appleby, then a pocket borough of Sir James Lowther. 

In 1784 Pitt came in for the University at the head of the poll, and 
continued to represent the University to his death : 

He made his first speech on the 26th of February, in support of Burke’s Bill 
for Economical Reform. Under the circumstances, this first speech took him 
a little by surprise. Lord Nugent was speaking against the Bill, and Mr. 
Byng, member for Middlesex, asked Mr. Pitt to follow in reply. Mr. Pitt gave 
a doubtful answer, but in the course of Lord Nugent’s speech resolved that 
he would not. Mr. Byng, however, had understood him to assent, and had said 
so to some friends around him; so that the moment Lord Nugent sat down, 
all these gentlemen with one voice called out “Mr. Pitt! Mr. Pitt!” and by 
their cry probably kept down every other member. Mr. Pitt, finding him- 
self thus called upon, and observing that the House waited to hear him, 
thought bimself bound to rise. The sudden call did not for a moment discom- 
pose him; he was from the beginning collected and unembarrassed, and, far 
from reciting a set speech, addressed himself at once to the business of reply. 
Never, says Bishop Tomline, were higher expectations formed of any person 
upon his first coming into Parliament, and never were expectations more com- 
pletely fultilled. The silvery clearness of his voice, his lofty yet unpresuming 
demeanour, set off to the best advantage his close and well-arrayed though un- 
premeditated arguments, while the ready selection of his words and the perfect 
structure of his sentences were such as even the most practised speakers often 
fail to show. Not only did he please, it may be said that he astonished, the 
House. Scarce one mind in which a reverent thought of Chatham did 
not rise. 

No sooner had Pitt concluded than Fox with generous warmth hurried up 
to wish him joy of his success, As they were still together, an old member, 
said to have been General Grant, passed by them and said, “Aye, Mr. Fox, 
you are praising young Pitt for his speech. You may well do so; for, except- 
ing yourself, there is no man in the House can make such another; and, 
old as I am, | expect and hope to hear you both battling it within these walls, 
as I have heard your fathers before you.” Mr. Fox, disconcerted at the awk- 
ward turn of the compliment, was silent and looked foolish: but young Pitt, 
with great delicacy and readiness, answered, ‘I have no doubt, General, you 
would like to attain the age of Methuselah!” 

Previously to this Pitt had been called to the bar by the Hon. 
Society of Lincoln’s-inn, and, though he had not much business on 
circuit, he had already given sure tokens of possessing all the qualifi- 
cations in a pre-eminent degree for becoming a great pleader. Political 
life had, however, far greater charms for him, and his extraordinary 
powers soon marked him out as a leader of men. As early as the 
year 1782 he had an opportunity for displaying his singular disregard 
for money, when he refused the Vice-Treasurership of {reland, which 
was especially pressed on him, ‘It was,” to quote Earl Stanhope’s 
words, “an office of light work and high pay, the latter being com- 
puted at no less than 5000/7. a year. It was an office to which Pitt 
might rather incline because his father had formerly held it; but the 
young barrister preferred his independence with chambers, and not 
quite 3002. a year.” 

Pitt’s first famous speech was made in 1783, in vindication of the 
peace, and in it he spoke as harshly of Lord North as ever his father 
did. Lord Stanhope says that this speech may be regarded as by far 
the greatest piece of oratory delivered either in ancient or in modern 
times by any man under twenty-five. Wilberforce. in his diary, 
speaks of “ Pitt’s famous speech. ... Stomach disordered, and 
actually holding Solomon’s porch-door [the portico behind the old 
House of Commons] open with one hand while vomiting during Fox’s 
speech, to whom he was to reply.” Whether this vomiting was 
caused by ill health, or by an excessive dose of Mr. Pitt’s constant 
medicine, port wine, we cannot help admiring the indomitable vigour 
and geniusof the man who could even thus electrify the House of 
Commons. 

Let us now take a glimpse of Pitt as he appeared in private life: 

It also frequently happened that the charms of advancing summer drew him 
from the House of Commons to the villa of his friend Wilberforce at Wimble- 
don. “Eliot, Arden, and I will be with you before curfew, and expect an 
early meal of peas and strawberries "—such is one of the notes at this period 
which Pitt wrote, and Wilberforce preserved. ‘One morning ’—so Wilber- 
force relates—‘ we found the fruits of Pitt’s earlier rising in the careful sowing 
of the garden-beds with the fragments of a dress-hat with which Ryder had 
over night come down from the opera.” 

How different, I may observe, the real Pitt of private life from him whom in 
the following year the authors of the ‘ Rolliad” portrayed! They make him 
even at the tea-table maintain his stately manner and his Parliamentary 
language. 

“Pass muffins in Committee of Supply, 
And buttered toast amend by adding dry.” 

Here are some further extracts from Wilberforce’s diary at this time: ‘‘ May 
26th, House. I spoke. Dinner at Lord Advocate’s; Mr. and Mrs, Johnstone, 
Thurlow, Pepper, Pitt. After the rest went we sat till six in the morning.— 
Sunday, July 6th, Wimbledon. Persuaded Pitt and Pepper to church.— 
July 11th, Fine hot day. Went on water with Pitt and Eliot fishing. Came 
back, dined, walked evening. Eliot went home; Pitt stayed.” 


Not very many months after Pitt had made himself famous 
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for eloquence, two lawyers of opposite politics, each about the 
same time, made their maiden speeches—John Scott, after- 
wards Lord Eldon, and Erskine. Both appear to have partially 
failed. Scott made a lengthy quotation from the Book of Revelation, 
alleging, 4 Ja Cumming, that the beast with seven heads was an 
emblem of the awful innovation designed in the affairs of the East 
India Company ; and he “ furthergarnished his oratory with a citation 
of the tragic fate of Desdemona.” Sheridan made a very caustic 
reply ; but the other lawyer fared even worse. 


Erskine also spoke for the first time in these debates. A seat had been found 
for him at Portsmouth, and he took his seat on the 11th of November. Nota 
week elapsed ere he rose to address the House. There was great eagerness to 
hear him, and the highest expectation derived from his wonderful successes at 
the Bar. But deep in proportion was the disappointment that ensued. Here, 
as derived from an eye-witness, is a graphic representation of the scene: “ Pitt, 
evidently intending to reply, sat with pen and paper in his hand, prepared to 
catch the arguments of this formidable adversary. He wrote a word or two. 
Erskine proceeded, but with every additional sentence Pitt’s attention to the 
paper relaxed, his look became more careless, and he obviously began to think 
the orator less and less worthy of his attention. At length, while every eye in 
the House was fixed upon him, with a contemptuous smile he dashed the pen 
through the papers and flung them on the floor. Erskine never recovered from 
this expression of disdain; his voice faltered, he struggled through the re- 
mainder of his speech, and sank into his seat dispirited and shorn of his fame.” 
A discussion is said to have arisen at the time whether Pitt’s pantomimic dis- 
play of contempt was premeditated, or arose from the feeling of the moment; 

ut Lord Campbell, as the biographer of Erskine, inclines to the latter opinion. 


The following extract is one of especial interest : 


Lord Macaulay, in his excellent sketch of Mr. Pitt, has made the following 
statement : 

“ The general opinion (in December 1783) was that there would be an im- 
mediate dissolution; but Pitt wisely determined to give the public feeling time 
to gather strength. On this point he differed from his kinsman Temple. The 
consequence was that Temple, who had been appointed one of the Secretaries of 
State, resigned his office forty-eight hours after he had accepted it.” 

Presuming on the cordial friendship which to my good fortune existed be- 
tween Lord Macaulay and myself, I wrote to him upon this subject. While 
sending for his perusal an unpublished manuscript of Burke from another 
period, I expressed my doubts whether he had any good authority for the 
statement which I have here transcribed. With perfect frankness, Lord Macaulay 
replied as follows: 

“ Holly Lodge, Dec. 2, 1858. 

“My pear Stannore,—I return Burke’s paper. It is interesting, and yery 
characteristic. 

_ “Tam afraid that I can find no better authority for the account which I have 
given of Temple’s resignation than that of Wraxall, who tells the story very 
confidently and circumstantially, but whose unsupported testimony is of little 
value, even when he relates what he himself saw and heard, and of no value 
when he relates what passed in the secrecy of the Cabinet. After looking at 
Tomline’s narrative and at the ‘Buckingham Papers,” I am satisfied that I was 
wrong. Whenever Black reprints the article separately, as he proposes to do, 
the error shall be corrected. —Ever yours truly, “ MACAULAY.” 

Several weeks later Lord Macaulay pointed out to me that the publication of 
the “ Cornwallis Papers,” which had since occurred, might tend in some degree 
to corroborate the statement of Wraxall. He referred to a letter dated 
March 3, 1784, in which Lord Cornwallis says: ‘‘1 do not believe Lord Temple 
and Mr. Pitt ever had any quarrel, and think that the former resigned because 
they would not dissolve the Parliament. I may, however, be mistaken in this.” 

It seems to me clear, from the concluding words, that Lord Cornwallis spoke 
only from common report; and when, in the first part, he assumes that there 
had been no resentment on Lord Temple’s part, he was, as will presently be 
shown, quite mistaken. 

_ Earl Stanhope, from documents hitherto unpublished, or lately pub- 
lished, comes to the following conclusion: ‘On the whole then, it 
seems to me the most probable conclusion that in December 1783 
Lord Temple had asked for a dukedom, or some other personal object 
ofambition. Finding that the King refused him, and that Mr. Pitt was 
not willing to make that personal object a sine qué non condition in 
So anxious a state of public affairs, he flung down the seals in anger, 
and set off to Stowe.” 

Mr. Pitt’s letters to his mother are frequent in the earlier 
part of the first volume. The Countess (or dowager Countess) 
touches on no topic more often and more earnestly than the 
irregularity with which her pension was paid. ‘Let me beg you,” 
writes her son, now Prime Minister, “to have the goodness to name 
what sum is necessary to the exigencies of the present moment, and I 
am sure of being able to supply it. I shall, without any other steps, 
have 6000. paid in Mr. Coutts’s hands the day after to-morrow,” &c., 
&c. Pitt's letters to his mother become less frequent, but not less 
affectionate, as the cares of office grow weightier. 

Lord Stanhope writes lovingly of Fox in the brief glimpses we 
haye of that statesman in these pages: he also tries to write equally 
lovingly of Pitt ; but Pitt, with all his great qualities, was a man to 
admire, not one to love. 

_. When retired from office, and living in great part at Walmer Castle, Pitt, 
like Fox, reverted with much relish, although in a desultory manner, to his 
books, The classics, Greek and Latin, seemed to be, as my father told me, 
Pitt’s favourite reading at that period. Yet he was by no means indifferent to 
the literature of his own day. On this point let me cite a statesman who has 
passed away from us, to the grief of many friends, at the very time when the 
page which records his testimony has reached me from the press. Let me cite 
the Earl of Aberdeen, who once, as he told me, heard Pitt declare that he 
thought Burns’s song, ‘ Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,” the noblest lyric in the 
language. Another time he also mentioned Paley to Lord Aberdeen in terms of 
high admiration, as one of our very best writers. Perhaps the great fault of 
his private life is that he never sought the society of the authors or the artists 
whom all the time he was admiring. Perhaps the great fault of his public 
life is, that he never took any step—no, not even the smallest—to succour and 
befriend them. 


Earl Stanhope has elsewhere remarked with due commendation that, 








both in his college years and ‘ ever afterwards, the strictness of his 
morals was maintained,” and that Pitt was actually taunted by his 
political opponents with this strictness. Nevertheless, it seems to us 
that Pitt’s moral strictness arose from no higher motive than the cold- 
ness of his temperament—at least, we have nothing in these pages or 
elsewhere that we know of to lead us to another opinion: and this 
moral strictness, which can hardly be termed virtuous, is by no means 
alien from the character of aman who can admire a noble book or picture, 
but does not care, with the wealth of a nation at his beck, to aid the 
painter or the writer dying, it may be, of inanition. 

In the second volume, Lord Temple, now Marquis of Buckingham, 
gives fresh proofs of his noisy selfishness. Now he is ‘ much in- 
censed” because the King has promoted Colonel Gwynn, instead of a 
military kinsman of his own. Next he discovers that his being hearti'y, 
and perhaps deservedly, abused in Ireland, called for ‘‘some distinct 
and special mark of his Majesty’s favour ;” and then he is put into 
great “ pain and misery” by the King’s refusal to convert his mar- 
quisate into a dukedom. Pitt seems to have had no easy task in stilling 
the puling selfishness of his cousin, which smouldered always ready to 
burst into a flame on the most inopportune occasions. 

The latter part of the following extract is very interesting, espe- 
cially where Lady Chatham, ‘that noble antiquity,” as Wilberforce 
called her, compared her husband and her son, and found the latter 
wanting when contrasted with his great father : 


Lady Chatham, though at that time in retirement and old age, was indeed, 
as Lord Macaulay says, ‘“‘a woman of considerable abilities.” She had been 
the mainstay of ber husband in sickness and sorrow. She had assisted in un- 
folding the early promise of her son. I once asked Sir Robert Peel whether he 
could remember any other instance in modern history where a woman had 
almost equal reason to be proud in two relations of life—of her son and of her 
husband. When next I saw Sir Robert, he told me that he had thought over 
the question with care, and could produce no other instance quite in point since 
the days of Philip of Macedon. The nearest approach to it, he said, would be 
that of Mr. Pitt’s own rival; since Mr. Fox would well sustain one half of the 
parallel, but the first Lord Holland, although a man of great abilities, was 
wholly unequal to the first Lord Chatham, ‘ 

Perhaps 1 may presume to add an anecdote which I derived at nearly the 
same time from Lady Chatham’s last surviving grand-daughter, my aunt, Lady 
Griselda Tekell. 

Here is the inquiry which I addressed to her: 

“ Grosvenor-,iace, Feb. 1, 1850. 

“. . . . havea favour to ask of you. My father once mentioned to 
me a little anecdote of much interest which he had heard from you at a former 
time, to the effect of Lady Chatham being asked whether she thought her hus- 
band or her son the greater statesman, and of her having answered—certainly 
with excellent taste and judgment as a wife, however the comparison might be 
held by others—tbat there could be no doubt at all as to Lord Chatham being 
far the superior, Might I request of you to put down on paper exactly what 
you remember of this story, and to let me have it? I think that a trai so 
curious and so creditable to the person concerned ought to be preserved in the 
most authentic shape.” 

Lady Griselda answered me as follows: 

“ Frimley Park, Feb. 8, 1850. 

“. . . . With respect to the question you put to me concerning what my 
grandmother, Lady Chatham, said of the ability of her husband, I did not con- 
sider it as relating to his character as a statesman, but to his general talents. 
When I was about fifteen I was on a visit to Burton Pynsent, and one day 
asked her in rather a childish manner, ‘Which do you think the cleverest, 
Grandpapa or Mr. Pitt?” To which her answer was, ‘ Your Grandpapa, with- 
out doubt,’ or some equivalemt expression. Her own understanding was so 
superior, her judgment on this point carries great weight.” 

The following correspondence between the Bishop of Lichfield and 
the Prime Minister throws a curious light upon the state of the Church 
of England towards the close of the eighteenth century : 

“ Wimpole-street, June 10, 1791. 

“ Srr,—After the various instances of neglect and contempt which Lord Corn- 
wallis and I have experienced, not only in violation of repeated assurances, but 
of the strongest ties, it is impossible that 1 should not feel the late disappoint- 
ment very deeply. 

‘“‘ With respect to the proposal concerning Salisbury, I have no hesitation in 
saying that the See of Salisbury cannot be in any respect an object tome. The 
only arrangement which promises an accommodation in my favour is the pro- 
motion of the Bishop of Lincoln to Salisbury, which would enable you to confer 
the Deanery of St. Paul’s upon me.—lI have the honour to be, &c, 

“J. LICHFIELD AND CovENTRY.” 
“ Downing-street, Saturday Night, June 11, 1791. 

“My Lorp,—On my return to town this afternoon I found your Lordship’s 
letter. 1am willing to hope that on further consideration, and on recollecting 
al] the circumstances, there are parts of that letter which you would yourself 
wish never to have written. 

‘‘ My respect for your Lordship’s situation, and my regard for Lord Cornwallis, 
prevent my saying more than that until that letter is recalled, your Lordship 
makes any further intercourse between you and me impossible.—I have the 
honour to be, &c., W. Prez.” 

The Bishop apologised the same day, and Pitt writes back to say 
that, if the Bishop of Lincoln removed to Salisbury, ‘I should have no 
hesitation in recommending your Lordship for the deanery of St. 
Paul's.” This is but one proof out of many that Pitt made his pro- 
motions in the Church rather by interest than by merit. Lord Stan- 
hope, however, says that in many instances the Minister “ rejected the 
most powerful recommendations rather than fail to reward an humble 
course of parish duties.” 

Pitt was peculiarly ready with his classical quotations, and our 
readers must recollect that in hisdays the members of the House of 
Commons did not consider it pedantic to show that they had read 
Horace or Virgil. We question, however, whether an apter quota- 
tion was ever made than the following from Virgil. Pitt had 
just concluded his magnificent speech on the Slave Trade with the 
words, ‘Then also will Europe, participating in her [Africa’s] im- 
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provement and prosperity, receive an ample recompense for the 
tardy kindness, if kindness it can be called, of no longer hindering 
that continent from extricating out of the darkness which, in other 
more fortunate regions, has been so much more speedily dispelled.” 


Nos... . primus equis Oriens afflavit anhelis 
Illic sera rubens accendit lumina Vesper. 


‘“‘T have heard it,” adds Earl Stanhope, “related by some who at 
that time were members of Parliament, that the first beams of the 
rising sun shot through the windows of the House in the midst of this 
final passage, and seemed, as Pitt looked upwards, to suggest to him 
without premeditation the eloquent simile, and the noble Latin lines 
with which he concluded.” 

In page 181 of the second volume is to be found a very curious 
letter from Lord Camelford to Pitt, dated December 14, 1792, on 
behalf of the ‘‘ Pretender’s Queen,” who asked for pecuniary aid. 
Lord Camelford writes: “She lives upon the débris of what she could 
save out of her fortune at a sequinaday..... Ifshe had a pen- 
sion of 1000/. she would be happy.” The pension, however, never 
came; but in 1800 the King granted a yearly pension to Cardinal 
York, the Pretender’s brother. The Cardinal died in 1807, and a 
part of the pension, viz, 1600/., was continued by the King’s orders to 
the Countess of Albany. 

It does not come within the scope of our criticism at present topass 
remarks on Earl Stanhope’s estimate of William Pitt’s character 
as a politician ; although we may say that occasionally he seems to us 
to pass much too favourable a judgment on his measures and motives. 
Two more volumes at least are yet to follow; and the great statesman 
has some ten years of feverish life in which to do and suffer. Mean- 
while we commend these volumes to our readers as worthy in every 
way of the previous reputation of their writer. 








SCIENCE. 

A Course of Six Lectures on the Chemical History of a Candle: to 
which is added a Lecture on Platinum. By Micuarni Farapay, 
D.C.L., F.R.S. Edited by Witit1am Crooxes, F.C.S. London: 
Griffin, Bohn, and Co. pp. 208. 

HERE ARE ALMOST AS MANY WAYS OF ACQUIRING 
KNOWLEDGE as there are branches of knowledge itself. 

You may acquire it from reading books or from independent investi- 
gation and experiment ; you may acquire it empirically or by induc- 
tion ; but certainly the most fashionable way is to acquire it by going 
to hear lectures. Lectures, you see, present such an easy and con- 
venient method of becoming learned. The philosopher who said that 
there was no royal road to learning had evidently never attended a 
lecture ; for the lecture-room is that royal road, and he that travels 
along it will never experience any of those lets and hindrances which 
impede the progress of the student who chooses a less commodious 
and accessible path. What need of making independent observations 
which require years for their completion? What necessity to expend 
time and money upon bookg and experiments, when this royal road is 
open? Professor Dryasdust has been ten years at work, and has no 
great reputation after all, You pay half-a-crown at the lecture-room 
door to a better man than the professor, and you go away knowing 
quite as much as he does, and have you not acquired it all in a couple 
of hours ? 

Some, it is true, may object that knowledge thus easily acquired is 
as easily parted with ; that it produces no permanent impression ; and 
that, for the most part, the sound has entered into the ears, but not 
so the sense into the brain. When little Miss or Master Jackey have 
heard a lecture on Chemistry (even though it be by the great Dr. 
Faraday, and in the lecture-hall of the Royal Institution), it can 
scarcely be said that they know more of the science than Berzelius 
did, even though they have been told of several things which have 
been discovered since that great chemical philosopher died. Whoever 
may be of that opinion, Mr. William Crookes, F.C.S., certainly is not, 
for in his preface to Dr. Faraday’s lectures on “* The Chemical History 
of a Candle” he tells us that ‘the child who masters these lectures 
knows more of fire than Aristotle.” On meeting with this startling 
assertion, we not unnaturally ask, who is Mr. Crookes? Why should 
he have tacked his almost unknown and altogether undistinguished 
name upon Dr. Faraday’s lectures? Could not the Fullerian 
Professor of Chemistry have corrected his own proof without allowing 
such nonsense as this to be put within his covers? What Aristotle 
knew he knew ; knew to the very bottom ; had digested it, until it had 
become a part of his mind. What the child picks up from lectures is 
necessarily of the most evanescent description, and though it 
may in some few cases beget a spirit of inquiry, we believe 
that it, generally speaking, does more harm than good. We 
have little faith in those juvenile philosophers whose powers of 
inquiry are awakened by the first hearing of a lecture. The mind 
may be too much crammed, just as the body may, and the one is quite 
as liable to indigestion as the other. That a plethora of the brain, 
arising from overcramming it with facts, destroys the powers of re- 
flection, is a truth which we see every day demonstrated by those who 
may becalled over-educated persons, and especially by those unfortunates 
who have strained their mental powers by over-training them for 
some particular competition. A mind so filled with ill-assorted facts 
may be called an intellectual lumber-room, in which there are 
many articles, but nothing can be found when it is wanted. This, 


juvenile audience. 





we are afraid, is one of the results of these lectures. A lot of 
youngsters go to hear the Professor, and when they have listened to 
his lectures are necessarily not a little proud at being told by Mr. 
Crookes that they are wiser than Aristotle was. Miss goes home and 
prates for a week about oxygen and hydrogen very glibly, and (very 
much to the inflation of her already somewhat exaggerated self-respect) 
really believes that she has become a great philosopher. A week passes 
by and the words get confused in her woe little head, so that she is 
ready to maintain that water is a compound of carbogen and platinide, 
and that the burning of a candle arises from the combustion of azote 
caused by the action of oxyhydrogen on nitrifiant acid gas. Master 
Jackey, being of a more practical turn, goes home and spends his 
pocket-money on a few bottles of chemicals and a test tube or two ; 
whilst the parents look on with approving eyes, congratulating them- 
selves upon having taken young Hopetul to the Professor’s lecture, 
until they presently discover that his experimental ardour has led to 
the destruction of the drawing-room carpet, the burning of several holes 
in his best jacket, the untimely decease of the favourite cat, and the 
occurrence of such abominable stenches, that the enthusiasm of the 
youthful chemist has to be summarily checked by the application of a 
sound box on the ear, and the immediate confiscation of all his 
cherished apparatus. 

This is nothing more than a fair account of what we have seen as 
the average results of this sort of lectures; and we must confess that 
they do not seem to us to promise much good for the future culture 
of the children. Better, we think, would it be to leave Nature to her 
own work, and the young to the instinctive longing which inevitably 
leads them to the pursuit of their choice—which (in the case of 
healthy minds) is ever that for which they are most fit. Jt is from 
the laboratory and the private studio that the Aristotles, the Ber- 
zelii, the Wollastons, the Davys, the Faradays, and the Grahams 
come, and not from the lecture-room. From the latter—as far as we 
have been able to see—none come forth but pert sciolists and empty 
pretenders. We remember once hearing a particularly shallow and 
flippant man say that he could pick up science only from lectures; 
‘“‘whilst I,” rejoined a man of deep and solid knowledge, “never 
could pick up anything from one.” 

The worst of it, moreover, is that it is not even necessary for the 
lecturer himself to understand the subject. He nay know absolutely 
nothing about it but what he has picked up from books, and yet may 
deliver a capital lecture. Dr. Dionysius Lardner was a remarkable 
instance of this. He really knew nothing accurately of any science 
whatever, and yet he could get up a science, write and lecture about it 
better than most men, and presently forget all about it. He could 
lecture about chemistry, and yet upon one occasion—we know this for 
a fact—he actually went into a laboratory and asked if a bottle of 
naphtha was not liquid potassium! ‘The bottle had been used to con- 
tain potassium, and the naphtha was to prevent that very sensitive 
metal from oxydising ; so, misled by the label, this learned Doctor 
and very clever lecturer proved his utter ignorance of the first and 
simplest rudiments of the science. 

Michael Faraday, as far as he goes, is a sound theoretical chemist, 
but great as an electrician. He is Sir Humphrey Davy’s greatest pupil. 
The public, which does not discriminate in these matters, supposes that, 
because Dr. Faraday lectures at the Royal Institution, therefore he 
must be of the highest authority in every branch of physical science, 
accepted his really illogical dictum upon table-moving with a simplicity 
that was perfectly amusing, and concluded, on his mere statement, that 
the organic filth of the drains was the gole cause of the impurity of 
the Thames. We are no defenders of table-moving, but we are quite 
sure that neither Dr. Faraday’s experiment nor his reasoning disproved 
it; also are we entirely persuaded that the filthiness of the Thames 
must be traced to other sources than the one to which Dr. Faraday 
exclusively attributed it. This is one of the mischiefs of a newspaper 
popularity. There are electricity, magnetism, chemistry proper, ana- 
lytical chemistry, medical chemistry, and a man may be great in one 
without being great in any other. Yet if he be great in one, the 
public assumes that he is great in all, and gives him credit accord- 
ingly. 

W. e do not mean for one moment to suggest that the Professor is at 
all likely to mislead his juvenile audiences with regard to any of the 
rudimentary laws dealt with in these lectures. As scientific lessons, 
they are extremely simple, and their greatest merits certainly are the 
beautifully plain lamuaee in which they are clothed, and the admir- 
able ingenuity with which the subject is kept down to the level of a 
Professor Faraday is certainly not the man to tell 
these youthful inquirers anything that is not absolutely reliable, 
according to the state of human knowledge. Evidently, however, he 
has not much faith in the intrinsic power which his truths have for 
exciting the interest of his auditors, or he would not rely so much 
upon his numerous and constantly-recurring experiments. It is well 
known that as a manipulator the Professor is unrivalled. It was his 
excellence in this capacity that first recommended him to the notice 
and favour of Sir Humphrey Davy, and (great as his other qualities 
may be) we are not sure that this does not still remain at the head o 
them. His skill, dexterity, and precision in this way are wonderful. 
He hardly ever fails, and if, by rare chance, he does so, he knows how 
to turn even the accident to advantage, and to educe some- 
thing amusing from the result of chance. All this adds very 
much to the popularity of his lectures, and renders them ex. 
ceedingly attractive to those who go to them to be amused. Another 
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charm—though of a lesser kind—proceeds from the great, almost 
excessive modesty with which each experiment is introduced. ‘“ I 
will try to,” ‘if we succeed,” ‘perhaps I may be able,” are 
phrases which almost invariably precede experiments which as in- 
variably result in a complete and triumphant success. ‘Then there 
is the constant familiarising of himself with his audience: ‘I mea 
to pass away from all those who are seniors amongst us,” he says, in 
his very first lecture ; “I claim the privilege of speaking to juveniles 
as a juvenile myself.” How charmingly modest! how delightful to 
hear the great Professor Faraday talking like that! all the old ladies 
present—of both sexes—doubtless exclaim. Again, there is the con- 
tinual dragging down of the subject to the premised level. ‘If I put 
@ piece ot lime obtained from this chalk into the gas, you see we 
get a pretty hot flame, which would burn one’s fingers a good deal.” 
Apropos of Deville’s process for fusing platinum, explaining how to 
get rid of the lead which has been used to get the metal out of the 
ore, he adds: ** Having made use of your friend, you get rid of him 
as quickly as you can.” This, we respectfully submit, is not quite 
the tone or the language of a teacher addressing himself to the 
understandings of pupils with the intention of sowing within them 
the seeds of sound and useful knowledge. 

Perhaps to some of our readers we may seem to be very captious 
in our objections. ‘The lectures in Albemarle-street have come to be 
quite an institution, and certainly a very fashionable one. Their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince Consort and the Prince of Wales some- 
times condescend to take the chair, and of course it is a very good 
thing for the juveniles of the West-end to learn anything in such 
august company. Upon such occasions the Professor does not hesitate 
to compliment their Koyal Highnesses upon the notice which they 
deign to bestow upon the awful forces of Nature ; and a great Prince 
of Science will not deem it beneath him to congratulate the princely 
inventor of the hat upon the attention which he has paid to the most 
tremendous elements of'creation. All this may be very right and proper ; 
at least, we do not for the moment object to it. We admit that these 
lectures are very pleasant compositions, and very fit framework for 
Professor Faraday’s inimitable experiments. Still we do not quite like 
to see one of the first philosophers of the age bringing himself to the 
level of a Frikell or a Bosco, however brilliant his experiments may 
be. I£f any good were to come of it, we might look upon it in a 
different light ; but (perhaps unfortunately for ourselves) we can see 
no results but a fashionable amusement and a parcel of conceited 
young sciolists; and once more we enter a protest against Mr. 
Crookes’s absurd opinion that Professor Faraday’s lectures will elevate 
children to a superiority over Aristotle. 





Old Bones ; or, Notes for Young Naturalists. By the Rev. W.S. Srmonps, 
F.G.S. (Robert Hardwicke. pp. 127.)—Every sucking naturalist must 
have heard the story of Cuvier and the “old bone.” Show him one, and 
he could build you up the perfect animal. Professor Owen has the same 
intimate knowledge of the science of comparative anatomy, and so have 
other men of science of the present day. It is to give an insight into this 
interesting branch of science that Mr. Symonds has published the little 
volume before us. He enters fully into the osseous structures of mam- 
mals, birds, reptiles, and fishes, and explains the various peculiarities of 
their leading types. ‘The result is the revelation of “a wondrous unity 
of plan and of structure ; and, notwithstanding the vast number of 
animals that now exist on this planet, we learn that all have been con- 
structed upon a few original types.” That Mr. Symonds has not neg- 
lected the very latest contributions to this branch of natural science we 
perceive from the very first plate in the book, where the skeleton of the 
terrible Gorilla stands contrasted with that of more elegantly made but 
far slighter Man. The classification proceeds regularly throughout, and 
if we have a fault to find it is that the explanatory text is too meagre. 
The plates are admirably executed. 

Two Cases of Excision of the Knee Joint for Forcible Separation of the 
Lower Epiphysis from the Shaft of the Femur. By Epwiy Cayton, 
F.R.C.S. (Dublin University Press. pp. 12.)—The value of this 
admirable surgical diagnosis is mainly {technical. Mr. Edwin Canton, 
Surgeon to the Charing-cross Hospital, and well known as one of the 
best surgeons and most skilful operators in the metropolis, here gives an 
account of an interesting operation performed by him upon two patients. 
This operation is excision of the knee-joint, and it is resorted to when, by 
reason of the articular inflammation, suppuration, or mortification, all hope 
of saving the joint is atanend. In both these cases the operation was 
performed with complete success; the bones united, and, although the 
patients have had to walk upon a stiffer and shorter leg for the remainder 
of their lives, the strength has been so little impaired that Mr. Canton 
notes of one of them, twelve months after the operation, “ the patient ex- 
perienced no inconvenience, and had walked twelve miles without 
fatigue.” 

Class-Book of Botany: being Outlines of the Structure, Physiology, and 
Classification of Plants; with a Flora of the United States and Canada. 
By Atrnonso Woop, A.M. (New York: A. P. Barnes and Burr. Lon- 
don; Sampson Low, Son, and Co. pp. 832.)—‘The scientific botanist will 
welcome this, by far the most complete manual of American botany that 
has yet appeared. The general sketch of the science is good, but contains 
Nothing new; but the great value, and indeed the great bulk, of the 
volume consists in the very full flora of the United States and Canada, 
embracing the territory east of the Mississippi, from Quebec to New 
Orleans, and from St. Paul’s to St. Augustine. 

The Threshold of Chemistry: an Experimental Introduction to the Science. 
By Cuarves Witi1aM Heaton, F.C.S. (Chapman and Hall. pp. 196.)— 
A very good beginner’s book to this interesting science. The experi- 
ments are well described, and the laws which govern them clearly 
explained. 











FICTION. 


The Republic of Fools: being the History of the State and People of 
Abdera,in Thrace. Translated from the German of C. M. vox 
Wretanp, by Henry Curistmas, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 2 vols. 
London: Wm, H. Allen and Co, 1861. 12mo. pp. xxii., 623, 

We SHOULD NOT BE AT ALL SURFRISED were many 

persons to lay down these volumes after perusal with an excla- 

mation of disbelief similar to that attributed to the Irish prelate over 
his Gulliver’s Travels. We shall not take it upon ourselves to affirm 
whether or no all the circumstances so carefully narrated in these 
pages actually occurred very many hundred years ago in Thrace, and 
whether the personages so carefully limned by the writer were once 
upon a time real flesh-and-blood Abderites, or only unveracious 
phantoms of his brain. Certain it is that it appears to us a man 
need not go back two thousand years to ancient Abdera to find such 
fools as we have in these pages. Whether it is to be accounted for 
by the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, we know not ; but, grave 
and pompous or silly and giggling, these umbrz of the past differ but 
little from innumerable moderns in their acts and language. The 
vestrymen of Abdera would, mutatis mutandis, readily pass muster in 
Marylebone or St. Pancras, and indeed, so far as we can discern, be, 
if anything, an improvement upon the long-winded and ungrammatical 
Britons whose shortcomings are occasionally chronicled by the 
Marylebone Observer or the St. Pancras Gazette. There were 
architects in Abdera who built houses very like those which made 
us Londoners so uncomfortable a month or two ago. The Frost- 
god with his Sidonian snows, immortalised by Horace, played 
apparently very similar pranks in Abderite drawing-rooms long ago 
that his British brother or descendant did in English homes this 
present year of grace. The public buildings in Abdera were either 
excessively incommodious and ugly as a general rule; or if not, they 
were lodged in hollows where no one could see them, or by the side 
of huge sewers vastly resembling our beloved Thames in summer ; or 
they began to crumble away before they were completed, and set 
scores of architectural wiseacres wrangling as to whether the ill- 
conditioned stone of Abdera should be preserved by coating of pitch 
or clay, or some other equally desirable concoction. ‘They did not 
build ships in Abdera, possibly because they were an inland people ; 
but if they had, we feel quite certain that there would have been an 
Abderite Board of Admiralty, the members of which would always 
have been at loggerheads with one another and the taxpayers, 
and who would have tried to alter iron triremes into wooden 
quinqueremes, and wooden quinqueremes into iron triremes, 
with a perseverance and a want of success which might have 
touched the hearts of all save those persons who had to furnish 
the money for the unprofitable experiments. It would, too, have 
been thoroughly in keeping with Abderite habits and customs to 
have sent away their nauarchus (just when they wanted his counsel 
and evidence) to the uttermost ends of the earth in a swift trireme, 
and some twenty-four hours after to have dispatched their heaviest 
flat-bottomed barge to overtake and bring him back. Even the 
dramatists of Abdera resembled those of Great Britain in a curiously 
strange manner. ‘These former gentlemen, relying possibly on the 
normal stupidity of their countrymen to escape detection, seldom 
troubled themselves to compose original dramas, but ‘ plucked the 
feathers from Aschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, in order to cover 
their own nakedness,” and served up as new and original tragedies 
some ill-disguised hash from the Prometheus Vinctus, the Antigone, 
or the Andromeda. : ; 

A chancery suit, too, in Abdera was marvelously like one in England, 
in this respect, that generally speaking the lawyers got the lion’s 
portion of the property in dispute. We have, of course, a full account 
in these pages of the famous suit between the dentist, who imagined 
that when he had hired a donkey he had also hired that donkey’s 
shadow, and the ass-driver. 

What great events from trivial causes spring may be seen from the 
following account of the origin of the dispute : 

The poor dentist sighed for the shade, where he might repose and for a time 
enjoy the fresh breeze, and obtain a little water; but, far and wide, no prospect 
of such luxury could be seen. Vainly did he look around for trees, shade, or 
water. At last, quite worn out, and parched with thirst, he bethought himself 
of dismounting, and lay down accordingly in the shadow of the ass. 

“ Now, sir,” said the donkey-driver, ** what are you doing ?” ha? 

“Tam sitting a little in the shade,” said Struthion, “for the heat is insup- 
portable.” : . ; 

“No! no! my good sir, that is no part of our bargain! You only hired the 
ass, and not its shadow—not one word was said about that.” 

“‘ Why,” replied the dentist, smiling, ‘* I only sat myself down for a moment 
in the shade, because the sunbeams almost split my head, and every one knows 
that the shadow goes with the ass.” . 

“ But, by Jason!” exclaimed the driver, fiercely, ‘‘ that is not what I under- 
stood; the ass is one thing, the shadow another. You hired the ass at so much 
a day, and had you wished for the shadow also, you should have said so. In a 
word, sir, get up, and agree to pay me what is reasonable for the use of the 
shadow, or go on with your journey.” 

“What!” said the dentist, jeeringly; ‘I have paid you for the ass, and 
must I pay you for its shadow? Call me a double-distilled donkey myself, if I 
do anything of the kind! The animal is decidedly mine for the whole day, and 
1 will sit in its shadow as often as I wish, and remain there as long as 1 like, 

depend upon!’ 
eee your Gotermination 2” said the other, with all the coolness of 
a Thracian donkey-driver. 

‘It is truly so,” answered Struthion, looking at him earnestly. 

“Get up, I say, then!” cried the master, “and return at once to Abdera 
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where you shall soon learn who is right! So may the God of Gardens be good 
to me and my ass, as I stand up for ourrights! You shall see if you are to 
cheat me out of the shadow without paying me for it!” 

The dentist was greatly disposed to let his antagonist feel the justice of his 
cause through the strength of his arm; he clenched his fists, he raised his hand, 
and, looking closely at his rough antagonist, he—let it fall again, and deter- 
mined to try milder measures. But as the Thracian stood out for the hire of 
the shadow, and as the dentist was equally resolved not to pay him, there 
remained no other means than to go back to Abdera, and to lay the matter 
before the police magistrate, 

The police magistrate in question, who, we have no doubt whatever, 
was an alderman from the “ asty ” or city in Abdera, appears to have 
been a good-natured, puzzle-headed old gentleman, who only wanted 
a trifle of common sense and law to enable him to get through his 
magisterial functions creditably enough. Possibly both in Scotch and 
English courts are to be found men in authority very like him, and 
who can at least claim the sanction of antiquity to defend their ele- 
vation. Sir Walter Scott, in his “* Redgauntlet,” speaks of macers in 
Scottish courts, ‘ of whom it is expressly required that they shall be 
persons of no knowledge whatever ;” and though this weighty qualifi- 
cation is not actually required, totidem verbis, in certain of our Eng- 
lish police courts, it is so far usual that the ghost of the Abderite 
Knight, Sir Philippides, were he to appear among us by the exertions 
of some spirit-rapper or otherwise, need not go so far north as Scot- 
land to find an official of justice quite as destitute of legal knowledge 
asamacer. But to return to Abdera, The matter was soon taken 
up warmly by the public of Abdera. ‘Some declared themselves in 
favour of the dentist, others for the ass-driver ; and even the donkey 
himself had /is partisans, who considered that the animal ought to be 
permitted to plead by his next friend, since he was himself the most 
aggrieved party through the use made of his shadow by the dentist, 
while he stood scorching in the sun.” We cannot follow the various 
ramifications of this suit, which presently passed from the police court 
into the Abdera High Court of Chancery, and which terminated 
tragically for the poor donkey as well as the other parties to it. It 
may be compared indeed to a cause which terminated the other day, 
not in Abdera, but in England, respecting the property of a gentle- 
man who dwelt not many miles from the good town of South- 
ampton. 

‘Lhe following is a description of what may be called the Trafalgar- 
square of Abdera: 

It once occurred to them that a city like Abdera ought to have a fine foun- 
tain. They decided that it should be in the centre of the market-place, and in 
order to defray the cost they laid on a new tax; a celebrated sculptor was sent 
for from Athens in order to prepare a group of statues representing the god of 
the sea in a chariot drawn by sea-horses, and surrounded by nympbs, tritons, 
and dolphins. It was intended that the sea-horses and dolphins should send 
forth jets d'eau from their nostrils. But when the work was completed, and the 
statues placed in the spot, it unfortunately appeared that there was scarcely 
water enough to wet the noses of the dolphins; and when the fountain was 
playing, both they and the horses had the uncomfortable appearance of being 
afflicted with a severe cold. In order to put a stop to the laugh, the group was 
brought into the temple of Neptune, and when exhibited to strangers the 
sacristan expressed his sorrow, in the name of the worshipful city of Abdera, 
that so rich and splendid a work of a. t was rendered useless by the poverty of 
nature. At another time they purchased a very lovely Venus, of ivory, which 
was reckoned among the masterpieces of Praxiteles. It was about tive feet 
high, aud ought to have been placed upon an altar of the goddess, As sooa as 
it arrived, all Abdera fell into ecstacies about the beauty of their Venus; for 
the Abderites considered themselves acute connoisseurs and enthusiastic lovers 
of the arts. ‘*She is too beautiful,” exclaimed they with one voice, ‘‘ to be 
placed on a low pedestal. A masterpiece that does our city so much honour, 
and which has cost us so much money, can scarcely be set too high; it should 
be the first thing that strikes the eye of the stranger on his entrance into 
Abdera.” In consequence of this happy thought, they placed the small and 
exquisite statue upon an obelisk eighty feet in height; and as it was quite im- 
possible at that distance to know whether it was a Venus or an oyster-wench, 


it became necessary to assure all strangers that nothing more perfect could be 
seen. 


We might extract many pages from these volumes, which would 
show that the customs and habits of Abdera still flourish amongst 
ourselves and our continental neighbours. 

Mr. Christmas, whose excellent translation deserves at least a 
passing word of notice, contrasts Von Wieland’s works with ‘ Gulli- 
ver’s Travels,” and apparently gives the palm to the former for 
satirical excellence. With this decision we cannot agree. There is 
a want of reality about the German writer’s fiction, clever and amus- 
ing as it is. Every fool has his moments of wisdom; but the 
Abderites from beginning to end never either say or do a wise thing. 

The translator has given in a lengthy and interesting note a curious 
sketch of the history of Prose Romance. 





An M.P. in Search of a Creed. By the Author of “ Squires and Parsons,” 
“The Senior Fellow,” &c. (Saunders, Otley, and Co. pp. 327.)—This is a 
tale of slender structure, but it is readable, and at times clever, and it is 
the vehicle for some amusing bits of writing. ‘The author is rather hard 
on reviewers. ‘“ He professes to give you an account of some well-known 
historical character, say, for instance, Addison or Steele, and tells you 
(with an awful amount of spinning out) some fact or other about them, 
and then he begins his digressions. ‘This is something of the style. ‘We 
have said Addison used to be shaved at the sign of the Golden Razor in 
Fleet-street. Talking of Fleet-street reminds us that it was there that 
the famous tripe-shop mentioned by Ben Jonson existed. It is a curious 
matter, by the way, with regard to tripe, that it seems in ancient times 
to have been eaten without onions. Of that useful vegetable there are no 
less than dine sorts mentioned by Speclaudus, who, by the way, had great 
Cificulty in getting his famous folio printed, and was obliged for that 





purpose to go and live at Amsterdam,’ &e., &c. ; so, by a natural transi- 
tion you are taken through tripe and onions from Fleet-street to Amster- 
dam, and all this time he is professing to give an account of Addison.” 

Orley Farm. By Axtuoxy Trotiore. No. If, (Chapman and Hall.) 
—The second number of Mr. Trollope’s new novel is issued. As we hold 
it to be as impossible to do justice to a work of fiction in parts as to a pic- 
ture issued in fragments, we prefer to await the completion of the work 
before reviewing it at any length. 

Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. have added to their “ Cheap 
Library ”"— cheap and good, as they say — Holiday House; Alodern 
Flirtation ; The Mysterious Marriage; Country Hospitalities ; Beatrice; The 
Journey of Life; Sketches and Stories of Wales and the Welsh; Sketches 
and Stories of Scotland and the Scotch; Lorchester Abbey; Modern Society ; 
Jane Bouverie ; and Modern Accomplishments—all by Catherine Sinclair. 
These wholesome and amusing books are thus brought within the reach 
of the humblest means. 

We have also received: She Would be a Governess. (Routledge.) Half 
Hours with Foreign Authors (Routledge)—a collection of short tales trans- 
lated from some of the best French novelists. Not Clever. By Frances 
M. Wilbraham. ‘“ Magnet Stories,” No. XII. (Groombridge aud Sons.) 
— Little Sunshine: «@ Vale for very young Children. By the Author 
of “A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” (Lockwood and Cov.) A 
cheap reprint of Auth. By the Authoress of “Mary Barton.” (G. H. 
Clarke.) ——Srruggle jor Life. By the Author of “Seven Stormy 
Sundays.” (Boston: Walker, Wire, and Co.)——Marion Graham; or, 
Higher than Happiness. By Meta Lander. (Boston: Crosby, Nichols, 
Lee, and Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co.)——Household 
Proverbs ; or, Tracts for the People. By the Author of “ Woman’s Work. 
(J. F. Shaw.) A weil-written collection of little tales, illustrating some 
very well known homely proverbs. ‘They may be obtained either 
separately or tugether, and may be advantageously distributed among the 
working classes. 

















RELIGION. 

Thoughts on Preaching, specially in Relation to the Requirements of the 
Age. By Daniex Moore, M.A., Incumbent of Camden Church, 
Camberwell, and Lecturer at St. Margaret’s, Lothbury. London: 
Hatcnard and Co. 1861. 12mo, pp. 386. 

Hints on Preaching, designed for the Use of the Younger Clergy, and 
of Candidates for Holy Orders. By J. Jones, M.A., Archdeacon 
of Liverpool. Published at the suggestion of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. London: Hatchardand Co. 1861. 24mo. pp. 146. 

HIS OUGHT TO BE A VERY RELIGIOUS AGE, ifthe 
demand for what is thought to be efficient preaching is any test 
of piety. The criticism of pulpit exercises, from the leaders of the 

Times down to the depreciatory paragraphs of some penny local 

journal, should represent a considerable hungering after the bread of 

life in a high state of purity and excellence ; for there is something 
absurd in people complaining that their teachers want power, uuless 
they are most anxious themselves to be instructed. Probably, how- 
ever, there may be other reasons for preachers and preaching being 
so generally spoken against. Writers for the million want topics, and 

the clerical profession has long been thought to furnish examples of a 

want of common sense in business, and of the use of platitudes in 

ethics, and of dullness in oratory. Something to ‘point a moral or 
adorn a tule” is always acceptable to those who professionally handle 
the pen, and the clergy and the Church are presumed to furnish ready- 

‘made abundance of such material, 

But, joking apart, there is room for improvement in preachers and 
preaching, although the expectations formed are not always reasonable, 
nor censures just. ‘There is often a manifest discrepancy between the 
literature supplied to a parish during the week in the form of news- 
papers and magazines, and what is doled out in the church on Sun- 
day. Some few years ago, there was no literature, properly speaking, 
in the houses of the middle classes, with which they could contrast 
the drowsy or prosy performances of the rector or vicar. Fox's 
“ Book of Martyrs” and “fhe Whole Duty of Man” might then 
be read without suggesting anything unfavourable as to the abili- 
ties of the parson. But the case is different now, and, whether 
rightly or wrongly, invidious comparisons are now constantly made 
between the productions of the press and those of the pulpit. This 
fact is, no doubt, telling very hard on the clergy of England, and the 
question really is, how far they can bring up their own work to a 
level with the mind of the age, enlarged and cultivated as it now 
is by reading and observation. To expect that the pulpit ever can 
be as attractive as the press is an absurdity, fur numerous topics and 
modes of treating them are open to the latter which must be excluded 
from the former. But still there is a relative proportion between 
the two which might be advantageously maintained, and which can- 
not be lost, or forgotten or neglected, without great prejudice to a 
noble and Divine institution. 

Mr. Moore admits at once that there is a general outcry against 
the character of preaching, but he only partially concedes that it is a 
just one. To us, the great difficulty in the matter seems to be that 
there is no principle by which pulpit popularity is governed, so that 
to lay down rules would seem to be impossible, there being no 
standard of taste to appeal to. If we were to select half a dozen of 
the preachers of the present day who are most run after, it would be 
found that they agree in no one thing relating to oratory, except 
that they succeed in drawing congregations. One attracts by his 
doctrine ; another, by his appearance and gesticulations; a third 
reads his sermons ; a fourth extemporises; a fifth is most rapid in his 
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delivery; and the last is pompous and slow. Perhaps nothing is so 
entirely capricious as the appetite for what are thought to be good 
sermons, and, consequently, to write a book of instruction on the art 
would seem to be of doubtful utility ; yet there must be some general 
principles which, if carried into action, would secure some measure of 
success. These Mr. Moore has endeavoured to supply, partly by 
following his predecessors in the art of teaching pulpit eloquence, 
but also by much original matter. The subjects of his chapters are : 
Preaching as an ordinance of God; the oflice of preaching as designed 
for the instruction of mankind in religious truth ; the intellectual de- 
mands of the present age ; persuasion as the final object of preaching ; 
the parts and arrangement of a sermon; on style, in relation to 
preaching; the subject-matter of preaching; delivery; extempore 
preaching and its eflicacy as compared with the written sermon; 
supplemental topics, one of which is out-door preaching. The author 
discusses all these subjects earnestly, and with a variety of illustrations, 
derived from his own reading and experience. He is evidently most 
anxious to benefit others; and if a carefully-written treatise, by one 
who is himself an acceptable preacher, can do anything to raise the 
character of the English pulpit, such an object will be now secured. 

Mr. Moore is very full and explicit on the subject of extempore 
preaching. He traces the history of the method of preaching from a 
written sermon, and then nicely balances the advantages and disad- 
tages of both plans. He concedes, without any doubt, the superiority 
of extempore delivery over reading, understanding by the former the 
use of matter previously prepared. The objections stated against the 
free mode of address are chiefly its leading to carelessness of thought 
and expression ; but it is plain that these are only incidental to it, and 
not inseparable from it. The fact is, that some of the most popular 
and successful preachers have been accustomed to read every word. 
Mr. Melville, Mr. Moore’s predecessor, does so; and so did the late 
Dr. Chalmers. The Scotch divine would have his sermon before him, 
and with one hand he would confine it in its place, and perhaps mark 
the succession of the lines ; but the other was free, and most energe- 
tically used by the preacher. So earnest was the Doctor's style, so 
energetic his movements, that the strongest objectors to a read 
sermon did not find themselves inconvenienced in his case. Many 
other instances might be brought forward to show that it is not the 
reading a sermon, but the mode of doing so, which constitutes the 
objection. But, on the other hand, the extempore method has such 
manifest advantages, where skilfully employed, that there can be no 
doubt it ought to be cultivated. Mr. Moore recommends both 
methods to be used, at any rate by those whose experience is but 
small, until practice enables the preacher to do without a manuscript 
altogether. There is no doubt that writing does compel a sort of pre- 
cision of thought and language; but then, if a man is a careful thinker 
and extensive reader, he may acquire as great correctness in extem- 
pore address, Writing down what is to be uttered is, after all, but an 
artificial aid to thought; and if it can be done without, so much the 
better. 

What is most wanted among the clergy is a mastery of the subjects 
to be discussed in the pulpit, and without this no success can be ex- 
pected, whatever method may be adopted. The Bar is often referred 
to as producing good oratory, but we question whether success in 
that department is not more owing to the pleader making the case 
his own than to anything besides. The facts of the case, the points 
of law, the strong or weak parts of the evidence, are thoroughly mas- 
tered, and then a natural ambition to gain the cause supplies words 
prore natd. But it is well known that young preachers are often 
but poorly furnished with materials for their discourses in the stores 
of their own minds. Theology is not soon learned in even its more 
commonplace departments, to say nothing of the niceties of doctrinal 
and casuistical divinity. A good classical education, and all the 
mathematical acquirements of a senior wrangler, make a man a better 
machine, so to speak, for using properly the topics needed for the 
pulpit, but they furnish next to none of them. The Bible must be at 
one’s finger ends, the Prayer-book known throughout, and the curri- 
culum of theology mastered, before a man is qualified to be a ready 
preacher with comfort to himself and safety to his hearers. This is a 
work of time, and till such attainments are made, a preacher will re- 
quire to confine himself pretty much to what he has studied and pre- 
pared beforehand. But if the proper pursuits of the clerical profession 
are rightly estimated and zealously followed, every year will make a 
man more ready on the subjects which ought to be peculiarly his own, 
till it becomes as easy to him to preach upon them as it is for us to 
converse on things with which we are familiar. 

For a candid view of the present state of the English pulpit, we 
can recommend Mr. Moore’s work to our readers ; and as a series of 
lessons on the art of preaching, it ought to be in the hands of the 
clergy. Perhaps we may be allowed to make a few special observa- 
tions on a topic which has become as much a literary as a theological 
one, and to suggest some considerations which may lead to a more 
moderate and just opinion of preachers and preaching. Whatever 
may be the actual state of the pulpit of the Church of England, it is 
unquestionable that it is relatively in a far better state than ever it 
has been since the Reformation. Better sermons are now published, 
and far better discourses are delivered through the land, than at any 
period in modern times; and this department of mental exertion has 
certainly been stimulated by the progress of literature and the 
general cultivation of the public mind. If there is not much brilliant 
oratory, there is good sense, and much quiet practical application of 








doctrine and preéept, conveyed in good language, and in a manner 
befitting divines and scholars. We are not sure that this is not the 
kind of preaching best adapted to the over-excited spirit of our day ; 
and, probably, more real rest is obtained by those who attend the 
quiet and solemn services of the Church of England than would be 
compatible with eloquent and impassioned addresses from the pulpit. 
Is it not the fact that the complaints of dullness in preachers come 
more from the lower than from the better-educated portions of 
society ? And would not those who are engaged in the whirl of 
business and the activities of severe competition during six days of the 
week, be the better for a calm and sober performance of clerical 
duties on the seventh ? 

But whatever may be the wishes of the public on this point, it can- 
not be forgotten that orators must necessarily be few. Orator nascitur, 
non fit is the expression of an indisputable fact, and, like genius of 
every other kind, eloquent preaching can only be found here and 
there. Careful education may do much to make a man a respectable 
speaker in public; but there is a vis divina implanted in some breasts 
which can alone make the orator. It is well that this is the case 
among the clergy, for their duties are mainly administrative, and of 
such a matter-of-fact and plodding character, that they would be apt 
to be overshadowed and forgotten in the possession of any extra- 
ordinary abilities. ‘The best parish priests are not always the best 
preachers ; on the contrary, we could refer, were it not invidious to 
do so, to very popular pulpit orators whose parishes have suffered 
greatly from their possession of superior gifts in that sphere of duty. 
Perhaps it would be well if an order of preachers could be brought 
into play who should use their gifts in the public service without any 
local ties. At all events—and this is the gist of our present remarks— 
the way in which nature limits men’s powers should not be forgotten 
in reference to the clergy. There are bounds, after all, to human 
excellence, and to forget them is to get into the difficulties and incon- 
sistencies of an impracticable optimism. No care or skill can ever 
entirely obviate railway accidents, because man is imperfect and 
unable to foresee contingencies ; and no training can ever make all 
public speakers orators, because nature has denied to most persons 
the requisite fundamental qualifications. : 

But the clergy should be specially borne with, because their educa- 
tion—without any fault of their own—is ¢n essedly imperfect. With 
regard to the substantial matters of a good general training, perhaps 
no class of men have greater advantages ; but, in reference to their 
special duties, they have to enter upon their spheres of labour sadly 
unprepared. When a thoughtful person is present at an ordination 
of deacons, and sees thirty or forty young men transformed at once 
from laymen to clergymen, he might well feel compassion for them as 
to what they will immediately have to do. The next Sunday the 
whole of them will have to ascend the desk, and the pulpit probably, 
without knowing the most elementary rules for the management of the 
voice, and perhaps without ever having before stood in the presence 
of an audience. Here Dissenters have the advantage, for their 
ministers generally are trained by speaking to Sunday schools, or in 
small villages, before they are settled with congregations ; and most 
of the colleges belonging to Nonconformists provide for instruction in 
elocution and oratory. Attention is continually being called to the 
entire absence of any special training for the clergy of the Church of 
England as preachers, and we may hope the remedy will ere long be 
applied. ‘There can be no doubt that, while among twenty thousand 
members of the clerical profession there will be but few natural 
orators, a judicious system of education would make most of them 
respectable speakers, 

We must not forget to speak of Archdeacon Jones's little volume. 
It aims at less than that of the Rev. Daniel Moore. ‘There are ten 
chapters and an appendix, on the preacher's commission, his object, 
the choice of subjects for sermons, method, style, delivery of four 
kinds, from manuscript, extemporaneous, from notes, and memoriter. 
The appendix is on the principles, physiological, mental, and gram- 
matical, of oral delivery, All is of a very practical character, and 
the ** Hints” will be very useful to those who do not aim at becoming 
more than qualified for the quiet discharge of their public duties. 
This humble yet really exalted aim of the Archdeacon will appear in 
a few sentences: “There is a tenderness in love which makes its 
touch so light, that even the most deeply wounded will bear its 
handling. ‘here is a reality about it which makes it go straight to the 
true point. And this will make all our ministry, and especially our 
sermons, effective. Instead of the dry, wandering, unreal generalities, 
the fiue writing, or the unmeaning repetition of phrases, which makes 
so many sermons so absolutely intolerable, they will be felt by those 
who hear them to be indeed living voices—voices about God, voices 
about themselves—as great news from the far land, as the message the 
weary soul wants.” 





We have also received: Zhe Providence of God Manifested in Natural 
Law. By John Duncanson, M.D. (G. Manwaring)--—Jhe {Aliar of the 
Household. Edited by the late Rev. Jokn Harris, D.D. Part U. The 
Hundredth Thousand. (Griffin, Bohn, and Co.)—— Christian Consolation. 
By D.R. McNab. (Darton and Co.) Essays and Reviews: a Protest, 
Addressed to the Right Kev. the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. By the Rev. 
Robert Bruce Kennard. (R. Hardwicke.) Our Position on the Map of 
Prophecy. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) “ Essays and Reviews’ 
Anticipated: Extracts from a Work published in the year 1825, and attributed 
to the Lord Bishop of St. David's. (G. Manwaring.)——The Jews: a 
Lecture delivered by Lichard Whately, D.D., Arckbishoo of Dublin. 
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(Dublin : Hodges and Smith.)——Sketches from Life: a Lecture. By the 
Rev. Norman Macleod, D.D. (Dublin: Hodges and Smith).——The 
Holy Bible. Translated from the Latin Vulgate, and published with the 
Approbation of the Catholic Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland. Part 
XII. (Dublin: James Duffy.)\——The Last Missing Link; or, should all 
the Laity learn to Read the Scriptures in the Original Language? (Cambridge: 
T. Dixon.) 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Polar Regions. By Simm Joun Ricuarpsoy, LL.D., F.R.S. 

Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 1861. 8vo. pp. 400. 

HE ARCTIC HERO who has prepared this volume in his 

retirement amidst the mountains of the Lakes was of all men most 
fitted for the task; for he is not only an accomplished natural philoso- 
her, but a veteran leader in the field of Polar explorations, and was 
justly esteemed the safest counsellor in that chamber where the 
searching expeditions were discussed and planned. 

He was the companion of Franklin in his first overland journey 
(in 1819-22) from Hudson’s Bay to the Coppermine River, when the 
two great commercial companies were at actual war, and starved the 
expedition ; and he shared the horrors of the march with Hood, who 
died in their disastrous retreat, and Back, who went 1100 miles in 
midwinter to procure ammunition for the rest. He was again with 
Franklin in 1825-7, when, under more favourable circumstances, he 
led his boating party down the Mackenzie River, and thence to the 
Coppermine, and explored and mapped the Great Bear Lake. And 
twenty years later, when the absence of all tidings of the great Cap- 
tain began to excite public apprehension, Sir John Richardson was the 
first to be consulted by the Admiralty, and the first to volunteer to 
carry out aid. 

It was not doubted that Franklin would obey his instructions and 
seek a south-west passage from Melville Sound to Bering’s Straits ; 
and, as he was known to be somewhat inadequately provisioned for 
three years, it was the most reasonable course to send supplies to the 
coast between the Mackenzie and Coppermine, a tract which he had 
twice explored, and would again naturally seek, in order to arrive at 
good hunting ground, and the posts of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
That the survivors of the Erebus and Terror sought the Great Fish 
River, shows only how dire was the necessity which drove them to 
that barren region, which they could not hope to penetrate, but 
where they perhaps trusted to hold out until the ice broke up, and 
they might proceed westward as the spring advanced. 

Sir J. Richardson and Dr. Rae left England March 25, 1848, and 
overtook their party (dispatched the previous autumn with 17,400lbs 
of pemican in a Hudson’s Bay ship) before it reached the Mackenzie 
(vide the Crine of Dee. 15, 1851, p. 593). Depots of provisions were 
made on the coast sufficient to have fed the ships’ companies until 
they could be conducted to productive fishing stations, where they 
might winter in safety. j 

This searching party reached Great Slave Lake on the 17th of July 1848; 
and had it been actually known that Captain Crozier had left the ships for the 
mouth of the Great Fish River, and Sir John Richardson had gone in that 
direction to meet him, the transport of the boats and stores over the height of 
land at the east end of Great Slave Lake, and their navigation down the Great 
Fish River, would have occupied a month, or more probably six weeks, and 
could not therefore have reached Montreal Island till some months after the 
last of the discovering party had perished. 

The subsequent expeditions of Penny, Rae, and M‘Clintock have 
now revealed as much as we may ever know of Franklin's course, and 
the cause of its disastrous end. Allured by the prospect of open 
water, or yielding to the solicitations of his officers, he spent his first 
summer in sailing up Wellington Channel, but returned by the west 
side of Cornwallis Island, and wintered at Beechey Island. There 
Captain Penny found the graves of the three first fallen of Franklin’s 
band, and mounds formed of hundreds of meat-cannisters bearing the 
label of “ the miscreant Goldner :” 1 ~ 

So large a quantity could not have been needed during the first winter from 
England. It is therefore most probable that a survey was made of the pro- 
visions, and the bad cases piled in the order found. The loss of so large a pro- 
portion of the supply was doubtless a main cxuse of the disastrous fate of the 
expedition two winters afterwards. A record, in a tin case, was most probably 
exposed on the top of the cairn, The voyagers did not know that the Polar 
bear is in the habit of carrying off and gnawing such unusual objects, a fact 
subsequently learned by the searching parties. That their provisions were 
actually exhausted when they reached King William’s Island was made known 
to Dr. Rae by a party of Eskimos, who sold them some seal’s flesh. The 
number of deaths (nine officers and fifteen men, up to the time of leaving the 
ships) indicates that officers and men had gone on short allowance, an expe- 
dient which, however needful, cannot. be resorted to in Arctic climates without 
incucing scurvy. It is characteristic of that disease, that its victims are not 
aware of their weakness and the near approach of death, until, on some sudden 
exposure or unusual exertion, they expire without warning. 

Having given, in these few sentences, the opinion of Sir J. Richard- 
son on some of the critical points in the history of the Franklin expe- 
dition, we will pass on to the second part of his book, which is devoted 
to the Physical! Geography and Natural History of the Polar Regions. 
’ And, first, as to the evidence of a North-west Passage which ex- 
isted prior to the last series of expeditions, we find Sir John writing 
to Admiral Beaufort : ad 


Every one who carefully and dispassionately examines the records of past 
voyages, and duly considers the currents which successive navigators have ob- 
served to set into Bering’s straits, along the Arctic coast, and out of the Fury 
and Hecla Straits, must be convinced that a water communication between the 
two oceans does exist to the north of America. 
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the same species of whales, and seals, and walrus, and nearly the 
same assemblages of shell-fish, were found in Bering’s Sea as in 
Baffin’s Bay, but especially from a circumstance for which we will 
quote the words of Captain Maury: 

** The whales had taught us to suspect the existence of open water 
in the Arctic basin, and in their mute way told of a passage there, at 
least sometimes. It is the custom among whalers to have their har- 
poons marked with date and the name of the ship ; and Dr. Scoresby, 
in his work on Arctic Voyages (1820), mentions several instances of 
whales that have been taken near the Bering’s Straits side with har- 
poons in them bearing the stamp of ships that were known to cruise 
on the Baffin’s Bay side of the American continent ; and as, in one or 
two instances, a very short time had elapsed between the date of 
capture in the Pacific ‘and the date when the fish must have been 
struck on the Atlantic side, it was argued that there was a north-west 
passage by which the whales passed from one side to the other. For 
the right whale of the North Pacific is a different animal from that of 
the southern seas, and neither of them ever enter the tropical regions 
of the ocean, which are as a sea of fire through which they cannot 

ass.”” 
¥ The expectation thus created has been very partially fulfilled, 
owing, it is believed, to the rise of the land throughout the Arctic 
regions—with perhaps the exception of Greenland—in very recent 
geological times, and continuing to the present day : 

The shells of many mollusks, of the same species as those now inhabiting 
the surrounding seas, are scattered over the Arctic islands, and a general 
opinion prevails among the coast inhabitants of Siberia, as well as with voyagers 
to the Arctic American seas, that the shores and islands are rising. Professor 
Haughton thinks that there is evidence of the islands of Lancaster Strait and 
Melville Sound having risen five hundred feet within a comparatively recent 
geological period. 

And Dr. Kane, when describing Smith’s Sound (the northern pro- 
longation of Baffin’s Bay), says that, ‘independently of the ancient 
beaches and terraces, and other geological marks, which show that 
the shore has risen, the stone huts of the natives are found scattered, 
along the line of the bay, in spots now so fenced in by ice as to pre- 
clude all possibility of the hunt, and of course of habitation, by men 
who rely on it for subsistence.” 

Coincident with this increase of land and diminution of water in the 
Polar regions must have been the secular deterioration of the climate, of 
which there is evidence in the encroachment of the “* barren grounds” 
on the wooded region, and the extinction or restricted range of some 
of the most conspicuous Arctic animals. At present the northern 
limit of woods extends beyond the Arctic circle in Norway to 70 deg., 
on the Mackenzie River to 69 deg., and on the Lena to 71 deg. ; but 
Iceland and Greenland have no woods, and in Labrador they scarcely 
reach the latitude of Edinburgh. ‘This boundary corresponds to the 
isotheral (or line of mean summer temperature) of 43 deg. to 45 deg. ; 
for trees depend on the summer heat, and are not apparently restricted 
by the cold of winter. In Arctic America they are said to be frozen 
annually to their very centres. 

The deterioration of the climate and disappearance of the forests 
must have commenced at a very remote period, for there are beds of 
tertiary coal in Spitzbergen and on Disco Island; in the valley of the 
Mackenzie, and in the islands off its mouth. The Surturbrand of Ice- 
land also testifies the existence of forests in former ages. 

In England, and in all north-temperate Europe and Siberia, in 
Canada and the Lake district of America, there is geological evidence 
of a colder climate having prevailed at the very time when the Arctic 
ocean covered much of the present Polar lands, and was warmed by 
currents flowing through wider and deeper openings from the south. 
These “ glacial” phenomena not only prove the union of England 
with the Continent by continuous land, over which the animals and 
plants of Germany and France diffused themselves in the beginning, 
progressively, as the land gained on the sea, but also the existence of 
continuous land between the north of Europe and Iceland and 
Greenland. 

According to Dr. Hooker's recent inquiries into the distribution and 
affinities of North Polar vegetation, there are 806 flowering plants 
found within the Arctic circle. The precominating type is Scandi- 
navian, 607 of the species being found in Arctic Europe, while the 
American and Asiatic types are quite subordinate. Arctic Greenland 
affords 192 species, agreeing with those of Spitzbergen and Arctic 
Europe. Temperate Greenland adds only 74 species, all of which 
but two are found in Lapland. The principal break in the continuity 
of the circum-Polar flora is found between Greenland and Arctic 
America, and the next in importance at the river Obi in Siberia. 
Melville Island itself has 77 flowering plants, including Rosacee and 
heaths, rasps, saxifrages, rhododendrons, and dwarf willows; vegeta- 
tion is so rapid that leaves and flowers appear simultaneously with the 
melting of the snow. 

Many of these Arctic plants are identical with our own Alpine 
drabas, saxifrages, azaleas, gentians, speedwells, dwarf willows and 
birches, sedges and rushes. The crowberry of the Yorkshire moor- 
lands grows also in Iceland, Greenland, Arctic America, and Asia; 
and the heather extends its range from Greenland to the Urals. 

It was Professor E. Forbes’s opinion that “the Alpine floras of 
Europe and Asia, so far as they are identical with the flora of the 
Arctic and Subarctic zones of the Old World, are fragments of a flora. 
which was diffused from the north, either by means of transport not 
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now in action on the temperate coasts of Europe, or over continuous 
land which no longer exists.” (Mem. Geol. Survey. I. p. 400.) In 
making this statement, Mr. Forbes proceeded on the assumption that 
the Arctic flora was created in and for the Polar regions; and he 
overlooked the fact that this flora (with the associated fauna) is only 
the remnants of a much more numerous assemblage, consisting of 
such species only as could endure the increasing severity of the 
climate. 

Theory seems to require an opposite direction in the tide of 
northern life, and this equally whether we adopt the Darwinian or 
the special-creation view. And the fact that a large proportion of 
the shells and quadrupeds now peculiar to the Polar regions formerly 
inhabited the temperate zone, and are found fossil there, leads to the 
same inference. 

Sir J. Richardson has given no account of the shell-fish of the 
Polar regions, although himself a collector, and the discoverer 
{amongst other things) of the fine ‘* Buckie” which has been named 
after him, ‘‘ Fusus heros.” Above two hundred species of mollusca 
have been obtained in the Arctic regions, of which sixty also live in 
British seas, and thirty more occur /ossi! in the British isles. Peri- 
winkles swarm on the rocks of Greenland and at the North Cape of 
Norway, and with them are found several species of whelk, cockle, 
Astarte, and Mya, which burrow in tke shore between tide-marks. 
The deep sea zones are comparatively rich, because the temperature 
increases downwards to 89 deg. 5 min., at which it remains permanent. 
Mr. M‘Andrew obtained above twenty kinds of shells from the depth 
of 200 fathoms; and he has remarked that the proper Arctic species 
attain their largest dimensions in the north, especially in Spitzbergen, 
while the boreal and Celtic shells are smaller than ordinary, when 
found in the Arctic province. 

There are several species of cuttlefish in Polar seas, some of them 
occurring in prodigious abundance, and forming the chief food of the 
narwhale and its relatives, as well as of the seals, and the rock cod 
on the coast of Greenland. Small floating Pteropods (Clio and 
Limacina) form such living fields, that the “ right whale” sweeps 
—_ up with his whalebone fringes, and grows fat on the pigmy 

ood. 

The occurrence of Arctic shells in the “ glacial deposits” of Britain 
is peculiarly interesting to the geologist. Some of them are still living 
on the banks of Newfoundland; others in Greenland ; and one has not 
been found nearer than the Icy Cape. It would, perhaps, be too 
much to assume that these shellfish had been extirpated simply by the 
increase of temperature ; doubtless other causes conspired ; but it is 
plain that they once flourished here amidst congenial associates, and 
that they have been dispossessed by another set of things. In Scan- 
dinavia, the ‘raised beaches” which border the lakes and fiords are 
full of Arctic shells ; so also in New England ; and even in Greenland 
there are deposits with mineralised shells of Glycimeris and Panopea 
Norvegica—no longer living inhabitants of Baffin’s Bay—and concre- 
tions containing fishes (the “ Capelan,” Mallotus villosus), of the sort 
now so abundant that Otho Fabricius calls it the Greenlander’s “daily 
bread.” 

With respect to the migrations of shellfish, it is desirable to notice that 
many of the littoral species, and especially the whelks, never swim at 
any period of their lives, but come out of the egg slow crawlers from 
their birth. The commonest shell between tide-marks in these islands 
is Purpura lapillus ; and there are great fossil beds of it in the Eastern 
counties, used for shell marl. Its southern limit is Vigo Bay. North- 
ward it reaches Finmark, and is found in Iceland, at Cape Farewell, 
and on the New England shore ; seeming to mark out a former line 
of coast corresponding to that which M‘Clintock has lately surveyed 
for the Transatlantic telegraph. 

We shall not pause to say much concerning Arctic fishes, although 
our author is a great ichthyologist, and has written the learned article 
on that subject in the “‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica,” and seven or eight 
other treatises. Sturgeon are found in the Siberian rivers and those 
of Hudson’s Bay, but not in Arctic America. Several kinds of 
salmon and trout inhabit all the rivers that fall into the Arctic Sea. 
The lakes of Canada and Siberia afford the white-fish and other sorts 
of Coregonus, allied to the herring; and a small kind of herring 
inhabits all the Arctic coasts, 

We must also dismiss the birds in a sentence. ‘ All those that 
frequent high latitudes are natives, and though many of them only 
stay three months at the breeding-places, they are to be considered 
as merely visitors in the southern regions which they traverse in the 
remaining nine months of the year.” The ptarmigan is a winter resi- 
‘dent in the north, and the raven and snowy owl, though scarce, may 
be seen in winter wherever food can be procured. The little auk 
(Alca alle) also called the rotche or dovekie, is found wherever open 
water exists all the winter. The great auk or northern penguin 
(Alca impennis) formerly inhabited the Shetlands, Iceland, and 
Labrador, and has become extinct in the last twenty-five years—not 
owing to any one cause in particular, but the times were altogether 


out of joint, and the ‘ struggle for existence ” had been too severe for 


it. The last egg it laid in Britain lately sold for 301. 
The Arctic quadrupeds claim more attention, because we can to 


‘some extent trace their former-world history and migrations, and we 


are trying to pick up the clew to the condition of England when first 
colonised by celt-making men. ‘ As far as quadrupeds are concerned, 
the lands within the Arctic circle form but one zoological province.” 
The Polar bear, wolverine, Arctic fox, reindeer, lemming, and two 


small Arvicole, are found in every meridian ; and the walrus, several 
seals, Beluga and other whales, have the range of the Polar seas. 
Peculiar to Arctic America are the musk ox, the Arctic hare (which 
isa resident in the Parry Islands, and does not even burrow for 
shelter), and Parry’s marmot. ‘The wanderings of the musk ox are 
now limited to the Parry Islands and a small portion of the mainland 
of Arctic America east of the Mackenzie. Otho Fabricius mentions 
the remains of a musk ox (torn by the bears) having been drifted on 
the ice to the Danish settlements; and in Northern Greenland Mr. 
Morton met with no less than seven skeletons imbedded in a paste of 
travertin, in lat. 79 deg. of Smith’s Sound. In the icy cliffs of Esch- 
scholtz Bay, in Bering’s Straits, Capt. Kellet found bones of the 
musk ox, and those of another and large species of Bubalus, with two 
kinds of Bison, the elk and reindeer, the goat antelope of the Rocky 
Mountains, the horse, and the mammoth. One of the gigantic tusks of 
the latter animal, measuring more than twelve feet along the curve, 
and some of its hair, were sent to the British Museum. The musk 
ox has also been found in the Siberian drift by Pallas, in Prussia by 
Dr. Quenstedt, and in the “northern drift” at Maidenhead and 
Bath. Remains of the narwhale and walrus have been found in 
Norfolk; the reindeer in our caves and drift, and as far south as 
Auvergne in France. The wolverine occurs fossil in the caves of 
Germany. 

The Siberian two-horned rhinoceros was also a northern animal, 
clothed with wool and coarse hair, and subsisting on pine branches, 
whose fragments are found in its fossilised teeth. Remains of this 
animal occur in the caves and latest drift of this country and the Conti- 
nent (containing flint implements), and abundantly in Siberia, where 
portions of its carcase have been found preserved in the frozen mud. 
The Arctic elephant, or mammoth, has also left its remains in this 
country so abundantly as to indicate the former existence of several 
hundred individuals. But in Siberia the bones and fossil tusks make 
up the mass of the deposit froming the Liakhow Islands, and the tusk- 
hunters have worked at the cliffs every summer for a century without 
producing any sensible diminution of the stock. The solidly frozen 
matrix in which the bones lie, thaws to a certain extent annually, allow- 
ingthe tusks to drop out or be quarried, In 1821] no less than 
20,000 lbs. of fossil ivory were procured from New Siberia, some of 
the tusks weighing 480 lbs. 

The most puzzling circumstance in the history of the “ glacial” 
deposits of England is the occurrence of remains of what we usually 
consider ¢ropical animals, and especially of the hyena, in many caves, 
and of the ** British Lion” in the caves of Devonshire, and the drift of 
Brentford and Holderness. But the lion and tiger are not more 
tropical than the elephant at the present day. The tiger is known to 
cross the snowy ranges of the Himalaya and wander as far as the 
Baikal Lake ; and it is a constant resident in the Amoor land, crossing 
the ice in winter to the Island of Saghalian, in the latitude of London. 
Professor E. Forbes has well remarked that ‘the climatal conditions 
(of this country) were more severe during the Glacial epoch than they 
are now or were before; but there is good reason to believe that (so 
far from those conditions having continued severe all over the world, 
as supposed by the Swiss glacialists,) southward of Britain the cold 
region came directly into contact with one of more Southern and 
thermal character.” 

The human inhabitants of the Polar regions are all nearly related 
in physical character and language, being scions of the Scythian or 
Turanian race. The Samoyedes of the great North-west promontory 
of Asia are the nearest people to the North Pole, except the Eskimos 
of Smith’s Sound; they also occupy the Petchora land, probably so 
ealled from the number of deserted caverns (peschori) inhabited in 
ancient times by itinerant metal-finders, of whom similar traces are 
found inthe Ural. The greek myth of the gold-seeking Arimasps 
(Hyperborean Cyclopes), who drew forth the gold from under the 
grilfons, appears to have referred to these people. The inhabitants 
of the Siberian deserts now believe that the compressed and sword- 
shaped horns of the fossil rhinoceros are birds’ claws. The Samoyedes 
formerly divided the polar coasts with the Eskimos, but they have 
already experienced a considerable contraction of their area by the 
encroachments of Finnish tribes—themselves pressed onward by ad- 
vancing waves of more populous and powerful Celts, Teutons, and 
‘Turks. The Yeniseians, in Siberia, are also intruders on the Polar 
area. ‘ This,” says Latham, “is the history of the weaker families of 
mankind all the world over. The encroachment has been on the side 
of the southern populations in all Arctic or sub-Arctic regions.” 

The Eskimos are a strictly maritime people, scattered along all the 
lines of coast from Labrador and Greenland to Bering’s Straits ; in 
the days of Scandinavian discovery they extended as far south as 
Vermont, and formerly possessed the Pacific coast southward to the 
Straits of Da Fuca. They also occupied the north-east coast of 

Siberia, where they now only existas an enslaved race among tlie rein- 
deer-keeping ‘* Tuski.” on 

Dr. Latham speaks without hesitation of the origin and aflinities 
of the Eskimos (as a branch of the great American group) in North- 
eastern Asia; and this view agrees with the zoological evidence of 
the migration of the mammoth in Aretic America by the way of the 
Aleutian Islands, and with the relation which subsists between the 
quadrapeds of the sub-Aretic region in Siberia with those ot Russian 
America and the Rocky Mountains. The “ Bighorn” of the Rocky 
Mountains is related to the Siberian Argali; and the ground squirrels 





(Tamias), marmots (Spermophilus and Arctomys), and tail-less hares 
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(Lagomys), of the respective regions are closely allied, though not 
specifically identical. 

The length to which this notice has extended compels us to con- 
clude by simply expressing our thanks to Sir John Richardson for his 
untiring zeal in the cause of science, and our admiration of his courage 
and devotedness to the honour of his country. 


Admiralty Administration: its Faults and Defaults. Second edition. 
(Longmans. pp. 159.)— When it was thought necessary to hand over our 
Indian Empire to the blighting influences which now preside over it, a 
discovery was suddenly made that nothing was so bad as the Government 
of the East India Company, and straightway every pamphleteer and 
journalist in the interest of those who desired a change set to work to 
prove to the public that the sooner India was handed over to her 
Majesty’s Ministers the better. The bitter fruits of this policy have been 
reaped on bloody fields, and Caubul, Cawnpore, Delhi, and Lucknow 
bear striking testimony to the beneficent results of the much-wished-for 
change. Asawriter in Fraser lately pointed out, our downfall in India 
dates from the time when the central Government took the reins of 
power from the Company. It appears that much the same process is 
about to be brought to bear on the Admiralty. The Admiralty, itis true, 
has hitherto been a branch of the Government, but it has been an inde- 
pendent one. The staunch old sailors who have rule and control there 
understand their profession, and have a will of their own. With them 
still remain traditions of England’s supremacy on the ocean; and they 
know nothing of a policy who:e real nature is best shown by the volun- 
tary cession on England’s part of that right of search which she always 
assumed as queen and protectress of the seas. The watchword therefore 
now is, “ Down with the Admiralty ! What is it but a knot of super- 
annuated and weak though well-meaning old gentlemen? Our navy is 
full of jobbery; our ships are rotten; improvements are disregarded, or 
but slowly apprehended.” By-and-by, we suppose (remembering our 
Indian experience), we shall have no Admiralty at all; and by-and-by 
John Bull may have to ask, with lengthening countenance, what has 
become of his navy, and will have to erase from his national song-book 
the even now all but empty boast about Britannia ruling the waves. 

The Shilling Kitchiner ; or, Oracle of Cookery for the Million. By the 
Editors of “The Dictionary of Daily Wants.” (Houlston and Wright. 
pp. 196.)—However desirable a shilling cookery-book may be as a guide to 
“the million,” it would be absurd to recommend a book merely because it 
costs a shilling. Soyer’s little book is by far the best of the kind we ever 
met with, because it really is a book for the million, and is confined to 
those plain dishes which poor men are likely to have upon their tables. 
Now the book before us has higher claims The frontispiece consists of 
the ground plan of a dinner-table laid for sixteen convives, with centre- 
piece, lamps, side-dishes, everything complete, and three wine-glasses to 
each guest. This is not likely to be of much use to “ the million;” nor 
yet the receipts for stewing carp in claret, or roasting woodcocks and 
venison. Qn the other hand, “ the million” will be likely to miss such 
useful matters as Irish stew, toad-in-the-hole, and many other simple 
dishes. The only part of the book worth much is a reprint of Dr. Kit- 
chiner’s advice to servants. 

The Dictionary of Useful Knowledge. A—F. (Houlston and Wright. 
pp. 768.)—This is a really useful compilation. The articles have been 
gathered together from all imaginable sources, and we recognise many old 
acquaintances among the woodcuts. As a cheap, useful, and, for the 
most part, reliable book of reference, this “ Dictionary of Useful Know- 
ledge” may be safely recommended. 

The Dictionary of Daily Wants. (Houlston and Wright. pp. 1138.)— 
Another most careful and praiseworthy compilation, giving a vast amount 
of information upon that illimitable class of subjects to which modern 
phraseology (unmindfal of St. Paul’s injunction) has given the title of 
“Common Things.” There is, indeed, something about everything, and 
that something is, generally speaking, very well put. 

We have also received: A pamphlet entitled The Common Sense of Com- 
petition, A Plea for an open Civil Service. (James Ridgway.)——The 
Universal English Dictionary. By John Craig. Part I. ‘Edited by 
P. A. Nuttall, D.C.L. (Routledge, Warne, and Routledge.) Routledge’s 
Ltustrated Natural History. By the Rev. J.G. Wood,M.A. Part XXVI. 
(Roatledge, Warne, and Routledge.) Medals of the British Army, and 
How they were Won. By Thomas Carter. Part IX. (Groombridge and 
Sons. )——The Third Part of Messrs. W. Chambers and Carruthers’ expur- 
gated edition of The Works of William Shakespeare. (London and Edin- 
burgh: W. and R. Chambers.) 
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N ABLE ARTICLE in Fraser's Magazine, by Mr. W.M. Rossetti (the 
41 art-critic), on “British Sculpture, its Conditions and Prospects,” 
deserves attentive perusal. Thepresent disorganised condition of that noble 
art is matter of notoriety. With clear logic, and in a temperate manner, the 
writer points out some of the leading causes of this disorganisation, of 
that violation of the special conditions of the sculptor’s art, and of that 
absence of a definite aim or ideal so conspicuous in nearly all those public 
monuments, which make our great cities the despair of the lover of art and 
the scoff of everybody. ‘“ Foremost among the causes of depression of the 
sculptural art” is named one which, to our mind, is first and last—one 
which never, until the last two centuries, existed in the art of a civilised 
nation, viz., “ the divorce of sculpture from architecture.” 


The Grecian temple of antique times was the fitting receptacle of the Grecian 
sculptured god or hero; and the Christian cathedral of the middle ages, of the 
Christian saint and the storied stone of faith and salvation. Unless properly 
placed, a work of sculpture cannot even be seen well, in the literal sense, still 
less seen to advantage, so as to come out with its due meaning and impressive- 
ness. Sculpture, to be vital, is essentially a national and monumental art. 
Besides, its great scale, its limited powers of expression and representation, and 
the laborious nature of its practice, combine to require very generally that it 
should work and display itself in a continuous series; a single figure or subject 





can seldom, comparatively speaking, explain itself with full force. Isolated, 
and set up as a mere specimen of fine art and unconnected object of sight, the 
work of sculpture loses half its power: it conveys, in a difficult and abstract 
form, only a Jimited meaning, which untutored eyes can scarcely read, and 
which neither harmonises with its surroundings, nor is elucidated by them. 
The Grecian sculptor of a heroic figure or group had a whole city to understand 
and sympathise with his achievement, so placed that its purport was clearly 
brought out, and influential on the miad; the British sculptor has for the most 
part only the exhibition-goers of a season, and the private patron and his 
friends, with nothing to illustrate or confirm his meaning. 

Among the causes mutually reacting on one another of the depression of 
sculpture, are examined the public indifference, the low tone of such 
patronage as exists, tradesman-like style of work on the part of the sculp- 
tors themselves, the system of competition—with its delusive promises 
and jobbery—and a “purblind reliance” on classic precedent, both 
among patrons and artists. But how “reconcile the essential sub- 
ject of sculpture, true and beautiful human form, with the ten- 
dencies and requirements of our own age?” for “while the 
antique ideal is form so perfect as to be a fitting embodiment of 
deity, the modern ideal is expression and character united as far as 
consistent to beautiful form, and so true and high as to bespeak the 
divinity that is within us.” Mr. Rossetti answers, that three phases of 
subject still remain for the sculptor: “portraiture, national character, 
and ideal inventions.” This is by no means the strongest part of the 
writer’s argument, careful and intelligent though it be. Indeed, it is but 
beating the wind, whether on the artist's or the theorist’s part, to 
attempt tomake sculpture walk alone. Till architecture be on a righ 
basis again, none of the arts will be wholly so—least of all sculpture. 
The writer with much good taste avoids personal criticism, or visiting 
on the heads of individuals faults which belong to the framework of 
things into which they were born. One sculptor, not so widely appre- 
ciated as his fiery vehemence of genius and conscientious habit of work 
entitle him to be, is singled out for commendation, Mr. Woolner. We 
gladly endorse what is here said of him, 

This gentleman is at the present moment known chiefly by his portrait busts 
and medallions; but there are other capabilities in him of which he has alread 
given very clear proofs, and which will doubtless some day appear in muc 
more signal evidence. In portraiture, we are not acquainted with any works 
whicb, for consummate study and art, for life and power, can at all stand beside 
his, ‘The labour which he expends upon his busts is out of all proportion to 
that of other men, but not out of proportion to the effect produced: it is labour 
of the brain as well as the hand; exquisite art as well as determined study and 
finish. His modelling of flesh in all its delicate niceties may well be termed 
perfect, and is indeed carried so far that nothing but the real intellect and fire 
of his work would suffice to sustain it. With less of these highest qualities in 
combination, it would be over-finish; these keep it in its place, and preserve it 
from transcending the bounds of true sculptural art. Given expression and 
character strong and fine enough to present a true reflex of what pertains to life 
itself—a finish of modelling equally true stands rightly bestowed and harmo- 
nised, but on no other conditions. The marble busts of Rajah Brooke and Sir 
William Hooker, and of Mr. Tennyson and Professor Sedgwick, now in Trinity 
College, Cambridge, are eminent instances of these qualities, and rank certainly 
among the most remarkable works of modern sculpture; and to these we may 
add the bronze medallions of Carlyle, Tennyson, and Browning. In heroie 
portraiture, Mr, Woolner has given us the Bacon of the Oxford Museum, and a 
design for a Wordsworth monument; the latter, a much earlier work, as dig- 
nified in sculptural arrangement as the former is informed with intellect and 
meaning. The side-groups of the Wordsworth design are amply sufficient to 
indicate their sculptor’s faculty of ideal invention; indeed, we could scarcely 
illustrate more aptly than from them the sense, or one of the senses, in whica 
we understand the term. They are intended to exhibit the two dominant prin- 
ciples of the poet’s mind: on one side, authority controlling impulse—a father 
subduing his refractory boy ; on the other, reverence to God as the fruit of the 
contemplation of nature—a mother, in a gesture of awe and worsbip, directing 
upwards the thought of her daughter, who has brought her a flower. Among 
other works of Mr. Woolner already made public, we cannot forbear citing a 
statuette of ‘‘ Love ’’—a female figure of delightful grace and tenderness, clas- 
sical in the right sense, without needing the aid of a mythological name; and 
the small figures in relief for the pulpit of Llandaff Cathedral—Moses, David, 
the Baptist, and St. Paul, each a distinctly original conception, not only of the 
personage himself, but of the form of art-embodiment. 

The Art Journal contains engravings from Wilkie’s “‘ Wounded 
Guerilla,” an effective composition in the artist's later manner ; from 
Turner’s poetic and stirring “‘ Death of Nelson,” and from Mrs. Thorny- 
croft’s bright and graceful statuette of “‘ The Skipping Rope.” An article 
by Mr. E. L. Cutts on “The Hermits and Recluses of the Middle Ages,” is 
full of antiquarian interest and suggestive glimpses of the past. Mr. 
Dafforne continues to discourse of “ Rome and her Works of Art.” The 
Exhibition of 1862 casts its shadow before, in a pertinent article on ‘‘ French 
and English Paper-staining.” Mr. Heaphy’s papers are continued on the 
early pictures of Our Saviour, with valuable illustrations from the archaic 
paintings in the catacombs. We have still to regret in these engravings 
a considerable smoothing down of the rude naiveté of the originals. To 
lovers of art, Dr. Wm. Bell’s account is especially interesting, of one of 
the hitherto unnoticed treasures of our Museum Library, the MS. note- 
books of Albert Diirer, in four folio vols. (Sloane collection.) The fifth, 
filled with sketches, is in the Print-room. In these volumes we have the 
(very) rough drafts of A. Diirer’s published work on the * Proportion of 
the Human Body,” and of his unpublished treatise on the “Art of 
Fencing ;” the whole interspersed with occasional rough sketches of 
building, fortress, and fencer. The five volumes are in their old binding 
(1647), and “are said to have been acquired by Sir Hans Sloane at Ant- 
werp.” They seem unknown to A. Diirer’s German biographers, though 
evidently belonging to a series, of which one volume is at Dresden, 
others at Nuremburg. The municipality of the latter city has just pur- 
chased, for nearly 4007, all the MS. collections of Pirkheimer, Diirer’s 
friend. 

The Ecclesiologist contains much interesting matter. In particular: 
there are some architectural reminiscences, by Mr. Burges, of delightful 
Florence, with its individual and signally characteristic domestic build- 
ings. There is also a mournful and eloquent protest, communicated by 
Mr. G. F. Bodley, against that wholesale destruction of the grand monu- 
ments of Gothic art in France, which is eclipsing even the doings of 
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restorers in England. Mr. Ruskin long ago denounced this substitution 
of bran-new copies for the glorious sculptures which people the porches 
and facades of the mighty French cathedrals. It has since, under the 
Emperor Napoleon's active encouragement, proceeded to even greater 
lengths ; and is even attracting the notice of our Institute of Architects. 
At Notre Dame in Paris, at Chartres, at Rouen, Vézelay, Leon, Rheims, 
Nantes, and scores of other places, the substitution of new sculpture for 
old, and of scraping what is left, has been perpetrated with the most dis- 
astrous results. Similar spoliation is daily being commenced afresh else- 
where. It is well and eloquently said : 


Before we look forward to the future of art, however hopefully we may do so, 
this one work is of the first importance—to do what we can to stay the ruinous 
hand of the restorer amongst the cities of Europe. Year by year fresh works of 
destructive renovations are undertaken. It is too late already to save some of 
the very noblest works of the past ; it will be too late soon to raise a voice save 
in lament for the dead. At all events, let us take care of our own ancient 
buildings in England. To let well aloneis prudent counsel, in this as in other 
matters. Let us learn to be more judicious and conservative in the restoration 
of our English medimval remains, and so, perhaps, teach others to besitate 
before they spend their means and labour in undertakings so ill devised. In 
all new work we have room enough to indulge without restraint in design, and 
to allow imagination a sober licence. But let us pause before we lay a rude 
hand on the structures‘of earlier times. It is an ill preparation for our own 
works to show no reverence for those of our fathers. ‘There is a curse on the 
man that removes his neighbour’s landmark ; there is, perhaps, a greater one 
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Pd him that destroys the earnest, faithful labour of the generations before 
im. 

In glaring discord with this excellent article. we have one attempt- 
ing to whitewash the destroyer of Chichester spire. Is it not well 
to be a protégé of Mr. Beresford Hope and the Ecclesiological 
Society? ‘The attempt simply consists, however, of the superfluous state- 
ment that the mere removal of the Arundel screen did not bring down the 
spire; together with a reprint of Mr. Slater's feeble letter tothe West Susser 
Gazette, pleading the self-same obvious truism; and a reprint of Professor 
Willis’s Chichester lecture. In conclusion, the Ecclesiologist “ would have 
been well content ” if the work of rebuilding the spire “ had been left in 
Mr. Slater’s hands exclusively, alike from his vested interest in it as cathe- 
dral architect, and asa public testimony to” his distinguished merits. 
Nay, the writer is “unable to conceal a feeling of disappointment at no 
single word of thanks to him having proceeded from any speaker at the 
Brighton meeting.” We would suggest such a vote of thanks being 
publicly tried ! 

We have also received: The New Quarterly Review. Recreative 
Science. The Medical Critic and Psychological Journal. Bentley’s 
Miscellany. The Dublin University—The National Magazine. Le 
Foilet. Duffy's Hibernian Magazine. —The Ironmonger. The Ladies’ 
Companion. The Leisure Hour. The Assurance Magazine and Journal 
of the Institute of Actuaries. The Family Treasury of Sunday Reading. 
——The Owlet Papers, No. I.——Kingston’s Magazine for Boys. 
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The Museum: a Quarterly Magazine of Education, Literature, and 
ae Edinburgh: James Gordon. London: Edward Stan- 
ord. 
O FAR AS WE KNOW, this quarterly publication supplies a 
decided want. Its many predecessors are all defunct; and 
now that drapers and ironmongers have their special organs, it can 
hardly be doubted that the sayings, doings, and projects of the educa- 
tional world will find ample employment for the pages of such a pub- 
lication as the Museum. ‘The subject-matter of this first number is 
grave and weighty—rather too weighty, indeed, to be attractive to 
the ordinary magazine reader; but some of the contributions are 
marked by a thoughtful experience which proves them to be the con- 
tributions of thoroughly practical writers. 

“*Middle-class Education,” by Canon Robinson, of York, opens 
these pages. In this paper the writer says (what we fully believe) 
that “ our lower middle class are, in an educational point of view, the 
most unfavourably circumstanted of all her Majesty’s lieges ;” in other 
words, the frequenters of those schools which teach everything and 
board and lodge the pupils at a fee of from 18/. to 25/. per annum. 
These schools are frequently conducted, as the writer remarks, by 
“broken-down tradesmen, discharged clerks, and adventurers 
without any definite vocation.” The strange apathy of the parents 
who patronise this class of schools makes us despair of any remedy 
being swiftly applied to their ailments ; but we agree with the writer 
in thinking that our Universities might possibly lend a helping hand. 

“How to Improve the Preliminary Stages of Classical Education,” 
is a very interesting and suggestive paper by Professor Pillans. 

Dr. Morell has an article on ‘* Primary Education in France,” well 
worth reading; while Dr. Schmitz follows with a somewhat heavy 
tribute to the memory of the late Baron de Bunsen. Mr. Fitch writes 
“On teaching English History ;” but those who remember Mr. 
Froude’s paper on the same subject in the Oxford Essays will hardly 
allow that the later writer carries off the palm for excellence. We 
cannot agree with Mr. Fitch in considering Miss Strickland’s “ Lives 
of the Queens” of much value as a work of history. Mr. F. W. 
Farrar, of Harrow, contributes a paper on “ Public Schools, their 
Theory and Practice,” which he heads with Sir J. Coleridge’s 
pamphlet ‘*On Public Education.” The Harrow master’s opinions 
are chiefly remarkable for the intense caution with which they are 
expressed. He is either afraid of offending the Eton authorities, or 
he recollects that he himself lives in a glass house; and thus the value 
of his contribution is nil.‘ On School Punishments,” by Mr. Currie, 
contains much with which we agree; as also does “ Open Competition 
in its Educational Bearings,” by Mr. Scott Dalgleish, which is one of 
the very best papers in the volume. 

On the whole, The Museum, tor a first number, may be considered 
a success. 





A Concise Chronology of Ancient and Modern History. By Grorcr 
Witam Kine, M.A. (Brighton: Robert Folthorp. pp. 46).— 
We can discover no special advantage in this chronological manual 
over many others that we have seen. So far as it goes it is pretty 
good, though scarcely full enough, and we are often puzzled to under- 
stand why certain dates have been selected and others omitted. The 
various branches of history are classified ; thus we have the dates of 
sacred history, Grecian, Roman, English, and so on. Afterwards 
comes a selection of “leading dates,” but why so called is not very 
intelligible. Under the head of Roman History the Expulsion of the 
Tarquins is given, but not the establishment of the Empire. Under 
English History, we have Galgacus defeated by Agricola, but not the 











battle of Bosworth Field. The dates of the Reformation, the execu- 
tion of Charles I., and the Great Revolution are entirely omitted ; 
but, en révanche, we have those of Clive’s defence of Arcot and the 
death of Sir Robert Peel. The principle of this, if any, is not easy of 
discovery. 7 

Pronunciation of the French Language, as spoken in the Middle of 
the Nineteenth Century. By Mons. Darquk. (London: Longmans. 
pp- 102.)—Those who wish to acquire a correct pronunciation of 
the French language as it is now spoken in France will do well to 
read this useful manual. ‘The author makes none of those attempts to 
give the equivalents of the sounds according to the English manner of 
pronunciation, which we invariably condemn; but he lays down 
certain plain and easy rules which will enable the intelligent student 
to understand the principles of French pronunciation, and prepare 
him for the lessons of actual practice. M. Darqué has also sent us 
some very sensible little pamphlets on educational topics, which we 
may take occasion to refer to some other time. 


HE SECOND MASTERSHIP of Chelmsford Grammar School, 
rendered vacant by the death of Mr. F. R. Drew, has been con- 
ferred upon the Rev. Cockburn Peel Marriott, M.A., of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, classical master “7 Telsted Grame“r School, and 
officiating minister at Black Chapel, Great Waltham. 

The Scotsman says: “ We understand on good authority that the Duke 
of Richmond is to be put in nomination for the office of Chancellor of the 
University of Aberdeen, and that, though his Grace was one of the 
petitioners against the ordinances when they were discussed last year 
under appeal to the Queen in Council, he has declared his opinion to be 
now decidedly unfavourable to any attempt to reverse the decision that 
was then pronounced. It may be remembered that the main body of the 
appellants contended for the maintenance of two colleges, or, at least, of 
duplicate professorships in the faculty of arts; but a section of them 
desired only the transfer of the united classes from the University build- 
ings of King’s College to those of Marischal College, an object which it 
appeared had been aimed at by others in a different way. ‘his question 
of site was revived some weeks ago, and hence the occasion and also the 
fairness of a declaration of opinion on the subject.” 

Mr. Edwin Abbott Abbott, the Senior Classic of the present year at 
Cambridge, received his education in the City of London School, of which 
he was elected a foundation scholar, and was for some time the captain. 
He went from it to St. John’s College, Cambridge, with the David Salo- 
mons Scholarship, in October 1857; Mr. Aldis, the Senior Wrangler of 
this year, taking at the same time the Beaufoy Scholarship to Trinity 
College. It is a remarkable fact that these two young men were the 
only pupils of the City of London School who went to Cambridge in 
1857, and that they have come out at the head of their respective Triposes. 

The following letter has been addressed to the Times with regard to 
statements lately circulated as to the number of boys at Rugby school: 
“Tt is stated that the numbers are now 473, and that the highest number 
in Dr. Tait’s time was 491. In proportion, however, to the accommoda- 
tion the number of boys now at Rugby is actually greater than it was in 
Dr. Tait’s time, for there is one boarding-house, capable of containing 
from 35 to 40 boys, less now than there was then.—RuGBEssIs.” 

On Wednesday a large number of friends of the Licensed Victuallers’ 
School assembled in the school-room, Upper Kennington-lane, to witness 
the admission of the twenty-five children elected at the last annual 
meeting. 





Oxford—The Ireland Scholarship has been adjudged to Mr. G. A. 
Simcox, Scholar of Corpus. Mr. C. Bigg, Scholar of Corpus, and Mr. 
A. Chavasse, Scholar of Balliol, received mention as “highly distin- 
guished.” 

The Burdett-Coutts Scholarship (Geological) has been awarded to Mr. 
Boyd Dawkins, of Jesus College. 

The following letter from the Bishop of Oxford has been addressed to 
the Rev. A. J. D. D’Orsey, whose name has been several times men- 
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tioned in our columns, and who occupies at Cambridge a position similar 
to that occupied by Mr. Plumtre in Oxford, in reference to the study of 
elocution :—‘ Cuddesdon Palace, Wheatley, Oxon, Nov. 3, 1860.—My 
dear Sir,—It is in my opinion impossible to rate too highly the impor- 
tance of distinct and articulate reading in the performance of Divine 
service. And you are quite at liberty to state that such is my opinion, 
if you think that the knowledge of it will lead candidates for holy orders 
to study to attain that valuable qualification.—Yours most faithfully, 
S. Oxon.—The Rev. A. J. D. D’Orsey.” Mr. D’Orsey has received letters 
of a similar character from the Archbishops of Canterbury, York, and 
Dublin, and the Bishops of London, Durham, Bangor, Chichester, Nor- 
wich, Lincoln, Bath and Wells, Ripon, St. Asaph, St. David's, Llandaff, 
Rochester, Exeter, Ely, Lichfield, Manchester, and Worcester. 

The Senior Proctor (Rev. R. Gandell, Magdalen Hall) has given notice 
that he will receive the names of candidates for the second Public Ex- 
amination in the School of Litera Humaniores, either from themselves or 
their tutors, at University College, on Friday, April 12, from one o’clock 
till two; Saturday, April 13, from one o'clock till three. Each candidate 
must exhibit to the Proctor—1. His matriculation paper. 2. His testamur 
of the moderators. 3. A list, signed with his name, upon the printed 
forms issued for that purpose, of the subjects and books in which he offers 
himself to be examined. The first School of Litera Humaniores must be 
passed by all, and before they can be examined in a second school. The 
subjects are as follows: Minimum: The Four Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles in Greek, Sacred History, the subjects of the books of the Old 
and New Testament, the evidences, and the Thirty-nine Articles. One 
philosopher, one historian, Greek or Latin, but not the same books which 
had been brought up at Responsions; those brought up before the Mode- 
rators, being a poet and an orator, cannot of course avail for this exami- 
nation. ‘There will be no translation into Latin, but questions will be set, 
and passages from the books brought up will have to be translated 
into English. For Honours: Candidates for honours may add to the 
divinity above-mentioned one or more of the apostolical epistles and 
ecclesiastical history. They will have to bring ‘up, as at present, the 
Greek and Latin languages, Greek and Roman history, chronology, geo- 
graphy, antiquity, rhetoric, and poetics, moral and political philosophy. 
These subjects may be illustrated by modern authors. Logic must be 
tendered by all whoseek to obtain a first or second class, and it is to have 
great weight in the distribution of honours. Questions to be answered, 
passages to be translated, and subjects to be treated in Greek, Latin, or 
English, will be proposed by the examiners. 





Cambridge-—The Arabic Professor gives notice that he intends to begin 

his lectures on Tuesday, April 16, and to continue them on Fridays and 
Tuesdays during the Term. Subjects: Arabic—10 a.m. Carmen Tograi. 
The Moallakah of Zoheir. Syriac—11 am. The New Testament. 
_ The attention of candidates for the Ordinary Law Degree Examination 
is directed to the grace which has recently passed the Senate, enabling 
such of them as please to substitute for Hallam’s Constitutional History 
General Jurisprudence and Hindco and Mohammedan Law. Those gen- 
tlemen who intend to avail themselves of the option thus granted are 
requested to send notice, in writing, of such intention to the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Laws at West Lodge, Downing College, on or before Monday, 
April 8th. The books so substituted will be Bentham’s Principles of 
‘ Morals and Iyegislation (Dumé%’s edition), and Macnaghten’s Hindoo 
and Mohammadan Law (Wilson’s edition). 

The examination for the Open Exhibitions at Trinity Hall was concluded 
last week. The successful candidates are R. D. Bennett, St. Paul’s School, 
and A. Buckmaster, Rev. S. Walton’s, Fen-Stanton. The merits of these 
gentlemen appeared equal. The amount of the two Exhibitions will, 
therefore, be equally divided between them. 





The election of examiners in the University of London is fixed to take 
place on Wednesday, the 24th inst., namely, two in classics, with 2007. a 
year each; two in the English language, literature, and history, with 75/. 
a year each; two in the French language, 50/. each ; two in the German 
language, 30/. ; two in the Hebrew text of the Old Testament, the Greek 
text of the New Testament, and Scripture history, 50/.; two in logic and 
moral philosophy, 80; two in political economy, 30/.; two in mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy, 200/.; two in experimental philosophy, 
75/.; two in chemistry, 150/.; two in botany and vegetable physiology, 
75/.; two in geology and palzontology, 75/.; twoin law and the principles 
of legislation, 50/.; two in medicine, 150/.; two in surgery, 150/.; two in 
anatomy and physiology, 150/.; two in physiology, comparative anatomy, 
and zoology, 100/.; two in midwifery, 75/.; two in materia medica and 
pharmacy, 75/. 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 

OYAL ITALIAN OPERA.—Meyerbeer’s gorgeous and essentially 
great work, “ Le Prophéte,” was selected on Tuesday to inaugurate 

the 15th season. This was a stroke of policy that met with a deserved 
reward, namely a full house. When the doors were closed in August 
last, the five representations of “Le Prophtte” were quite inadequate 
to the public desires, and the unsatisfied appetite was, therefore, keen to 
witness its reproduction. The cast on the opening night tallied exactly 
with that at the last farewell. We can find. therefore, nothing absolutely 
new to say with respect either to the opera or the principals engaged in 
the interpretation of it. Frequent repetition has made them nearly perfect, 
and our criticism has ever carefully followed and noted their progressive 
excellence. On the occasion immediately in question, there was a slight im- 
provement upon previous performances, more spirit, but still nothing suffi- 
ciently striking to challenge special remark. The good qualities observed in 
previous performances appeared in a fuller state of development, and no 
point that might give effect and completeness to the work was overlooked. 





Mme. Csillag, on her entrée, was warmly welcomed. Nor had Sig. Tam- 
berlik any occasion to complain of a lack of enthusiastic greeting. Tam- 
berlik’s Jean of Leyden has long been regarded by the public as one of his 
very greatest efforts; and never, perhaps, did he play the arduous character 
so finely as on this occasion. At first he betrayed considerable nervous- 
ness; but his general impersonation of the mock prophet was charac- 
terised by a manliness in keeping with the heroism that bore 
him on to daring deeds. The Fides of Mme. Csillag is indeed, 
in an histrionic sense, a truly impressive one. Her pathetic apostrophe 
to Jean “O figlio mio (acti. part 2), her appeal to the passers-by, 
“Pieta, pieta,” when a mendicant in the square at Munster, and the 
grand scena “O fero mio destino,” act iv., scene 2, are perfect triumphs 
of art, from what point soever viewed. We must briefly state that the 
music of the three Anabaptists was remarkably well executed by Sig. 
Neri Baraldi, Sig. Polonini, and M. Zelger; that Tagliafico was as cor- 
rect and effective as usual in the part of Oderthal; and that Mlle. 
Corbari sang the music of Bertha with her accustomed care and correct- 
ness. The orchestral and scenic efforts were as magnificent as usual, 
and the skating scene, with its favourite pas des Patineurs and incidental 
ballet, unexceptionably executed. At the close of the opera the National 
Anthem was sung, and the season of 1861 fairly ushered in with bright 
prospects of a successful issue. 

Crystat Patrace.—A fragmentary programme of sacred music, and 
withal a lengthy one, was issued for the delectation of the Good Friday 
visitors to Sydenham. ‘Taken as a while, it was appropriate to the occa- 
sion. In a financial sense, the concert ought to be regarded as a great 
hit. Every available inch of the grand transept floor had an occupant, 
and the surrounding galleries were crowded to the point of inconvenience 
during the whole time the performance lasted. Nor at this particular 
period alone, as, for some hours before a note was sounded, vacant chairs 
were by no means abundant. Such, too, was the difficulty of access to the 
orchestra just previous to the appointed hour for commencing the concert, 
that some of the musicians concerned in it found themselves physically 
unable to pierce the unwedgeable mass that stood between them and their 
places. ‘The presence of Mr. Sims Reeves had very much to do with 
this enormous gathering, and the hundred-guinea fee demanded 
proved to be, in spite of much adverse conjecture, money well laid 
out. Three pieces were chosen by the great tenor, viz., ‘‘ Comfort ye” 
(Messiah), ‘Then shall the righteous” (Elijah), and “Sound an 
alarm” (Judus Maccabeus). The applause that succeeded each and all 
of these was of an intensely vociferous kind. Madame Rudersdorf sang 
‘“‘Let the bright seraphim ” (Samson); Mr. Weiss, “ Arm, arm, ye brave” 
(Judas); Mr. Santley, “The trumpet shall sound” (Messiah). Mr. 
Harper, in three of the instances enumerated, had a trumpet obligato 
part to play, a duty he discharged with consummate ability. On Satur- 
day, the chief feature was the “ Lobgesang” of Mendelssohn, for the 
first time at Sydenham. The very long and elaborate symphonic intro- 
duction, which precedes or rather forms the first part of the “ Hymn of 
Praise,” failed to make any very striking impression upon the auditory. 
In such music as this, a just appreciation of the composer’s idea is an 
all-important study devolving upon a successful conductor. The allegro 
with the picturesque chorale; the agitato in G minor, an impassioned 
strain of melody with the curious reintroduction of the chorale, infusing as 
it were comfort and consolation to the wandering mind; and the 
thoroughly solemn and grandiose adagio religiosa, were all more or less 
shorn of their usual impressiveness and effect, in consequence of what we 
conceive to have been imperfect readings. The vocal soloisms were 
sustained by Miss Banks, Miss Martin, and Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and the 
choral parts by members of the Royal Italian Opera. “The night is 
departing,” and “ Let all men praise the Lord,” were tolerably effective ; 
the last composition afforded a wonderful proof of the fineness of imagina- 
tion, the splendour and massiveness of conception, and the high devotional 
feeling of its great author. 

Sr. James’s Minor Hatt. — A party of female Swiss singers (Schweizer 
Sanger Gesellschaft) commenced a projected series of concerts on Monday 
evening. With the exception of a fantasia on airs from “ Martha,” per- 
formed on the pedal guitar by Herr Decker Schenk, the music of these 
strangers may be viewed in the light of a novelty. The songs chosen 
were extremely amusing, and, being sung with great vigour and earnest- 
ness, they soon gained an attentive listening. Every nation in the exe- 
cution of its songs possesses a style peculiarly its own; but this 
peculiarity is still more observable and striking among Tyrolese, Styrian, 
and Swiss singers, by the sudden transition from the chest to the 
falsetto. This medley of high and low notes produced,by the same 
voice almost at the same time is rarely heard beyond the Carpa- 
thian mountain range. In an Alpenlied, “ Wach auf, Du_liebes 
Schiitzel mein,” and also in “ Die kosmopolitische Schweitzerin,” Madame 
Decker Schenk gave illustrations of this peculiarity. A comic song by 
Friulein Johanna Claussen, “ Der angstliche Michel,” induced so much 
mirth that, despite length, the lady felt necessitated to tell the tale of the 
timid bumpkin a second time. A similar compliment awaited a Waltzer 
Rondo sung by Fraulein Friedericke Keller, and also to a galop in which 
the six ladies composing the vocal band took part. The manager exhibits 
a sound discretion in not making his programmes lengthy. An English- 
man, although totally unacquainted with the language in which he is 
addressed, is not wearied. In concerts of a miscellaneous character, this 
little band of Swiss singers might be made to produce very excellent 
effects. 

Tue Vocar Association.—St.James’s large hall on Wednesday evening 
bore witness to the attractions of this popular musical community. With 
respect both to quality and quantity, the programme is justly entitled to 
the epithet “excellent.” Mendelssohn’s psalm, ‘ Hear my prayer,” the 
solo by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, has rarely been better performed. 
A new setting of the Lord’s Prayer by Meyerbeer, for voices only—one 
of the celebrated master’s happiest efforts in the Church style—was like- 

wise done great justice to, as also a chorale by J. S. Bach, “O let us 
praise the Lord.” In the music of a secular nature, Miss Augusta 
Thomson eminently distinguished herself. The lady selected an air from 
Auber’s “ La Circassienne,” “ Pouvoir du chant,” which she sang with so 
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much fluency, that an enthusiastic demand for repetition ensued. Miss 
Messent essayed the ‘ Parto” from ‘“‘ Clemenza di ‘Tito,” and, having the 
invaluable aid of Mr. Lazarus, gave Mozart's scena and aria with telling 
effect. Among the instrumentalists, Miss Ward gained the most pro- 
longed applause for a very neat performance of Fumagalli’s pianoforte 
fantasia, entitled “La Danse des Sylphes.” The entire concert elicited 
admiration, and many encores resulted. Mr. Benedict officiated as usual 
as commander of the forces, Herr Wilhelm Ganz presided at the piano- 
forte, and M. Lemmens at the organ. 





CONCERTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
"s Hall. Monday Popm'.r. 8 
y's Conec..: Yer=u.. Christy Minstrels, and during the week. §&., 
vs’s Hall. Musical Union. 3.30. 
WED. St. James's Hall. Musical Society of London, 8.30, 
<eter Hall. Sacred Harmonic Society. 8. 
«Crystal Palace. Grand Vocal and Instrumental, 3. 
Her Majesty's Concert Room. Christy Minstrels. 3. 













MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
— has brought with it the usual crop of dramaticnovelties. The 
Royal Italian Opera has opened under auspices which herald a prosperous 
season, and the hopes that Mr. Gye will not be exposed to the annoyance 
of the kind of showman’s opposition which has been carried on during 
the last two seasons are ripening into certainty. We hear, indeed, that 
in a very short time the lesseeship of the great house in the Haymarket 
is to pass away from the hands that now hold it. At Drury Lane 
Theatre, Mr. Wallace’s “Amber Witch” is being given, as transplanted from 
Her Majesty’s Theatre; with a ballet led by the Servian danseuse Mlle. 
Albinadi Rhona. Let us hope that Mr. Owen Meredith has followed the 
advice of a contemporary, and from his stall every night is taking a lesson 
in Servian measures. At the Haymarket, Mr. Buckstone is giving “ The 
Miller and his Men” with immense eclat. At the Princess’s Mr. 
Fechter’s “ Hamlet ” is the triumph of the day, our appreciation of which 
is elsewhere given. At the Lyceum, Madame Celeste is at last, 
we are glad to hear, reaping that harvest of success which she 
so well merits. Mr. Lover’s original comic drama, “Mac Carthy 
More; or, Possession Nine Points of the Law,” is exceedingly well re- 
ceived, and most deservedly so; Mr. Drew and the author carrying off 
the lion’s share of the laurels. The American actress, Miss Matilda 
Heron, also made her appearance for the second time on the English 
stage—her first appearance being the recitation of “‘ Hiawatha” on the 
Covent-garden boards. As we then predicted, this lady’s qualifications 
to be considered a first-rate actress are problematical. Her delivery is 
forced and monotonous, and her attitudes constrained, whilst every accent 
and every movement indicate the most intense belief in her own super- 
human merits. If this be the lady whose name we have met with so 
often in the American papers, associated with laudations of the most 
exaggerated kind, and such solbriquets as “'The Empress Queen of the 
Pacific,” she has done badly to come over here; for we can 
assure her that she is not at all likely to be appreciated 
at the same value upon the English stage. At the Adelphi, 
Mr. Webster tides over the temporary absence of the Bourci- 
caults with an adaptation from the French, “Magloire, the Presti- 
giator.” It is a capital piece of the “ Pailliasse” school, and affords Mr. 
Webster an opportunity for the creation of one of those parts full of 
mixed emotions which entitle him to the foremost rank among English 
melodramatic actors. The acting of Messrs. David Fisher and Toole and 
of Mrs. Billington is also deserving of praise. At the Olympic, the 
Easter novelty is a little adaptation from the French, by Mr. Stirling 
Coyne. Itis called “The Little Savage,” the name of the French piece 
being “La Niaise de St. Flour. The principal part—that of a hoyden—is 
played with mnch spirit by Miss Louisa Keeley. Last, but least only 
for its size, comes the merry little Strand, which is rendered still merrier 
by one of Mr. Byron’s rattling pieces of serio-comical-extravaganzical- 
farcical-burlesque-punical-rhyming compositions, entitled ‘ Aladdin, or 
the Wonderful Scamp.” The piece is as full of jokes as a good Christmas 
pudding is of plums, and Miss Buffton is as pretty, and the Misses Marie 
Wilton and Charlotte Saunders as charmingly impudent, as ever. 

At Her Majesty’s Theatre Mr. E. T. Smith celebrated Easter Monday 
with a bal masqué. As no one who has ever attended one of these melan- 
choly exhibitions (as they are given in England) ever goes to another if 
he can possibly avoid it, we are dependent for our information about this 
business upon our contemporaries. It appears to have been a dismal 
affair, and the attendance was small; and the projector appears to have 
taken a novel mode of stimulating the purchasers of tickets. We quote 
the words in which the reporter for the Morning Star gives expression 
to his just indignation: 

At the opening of the ball a large body of the ladies of the corps de ballet of 
Drury-lane Theatre, wearing no masks and attired in the dresses in which they 
had been dancing on the stage half an hour before, trooped in procession into 
the area through a private entrance, and after gallopading two or three times 
round the theatre, dispersed themselves among the visitors. Considering that 
the ball-room is on such occasions frequented by few women but such as are of 
abandoned character, we cannot but regard the permission of this proceeding by 
the lessee of Her Majesty’s and Drury-lane Theatres, without whose sanction it 
could scarcely have taken place, as, to say the least, a fatal error of judgment, 
and seriously derogatory to the dignity of the profession of which the ladies of 
the ballet are, though humble, hard-working and in many instances worthy 
members. There are black sheep among dancers, as among the followers of 
every pursuit, and one troupe may contain a more than usual number of such 
unworthy members. But those who have control over them should see that, if 
they are inclined to conduet which the mildest phraseology must qualify as 
imprudent, they do so in their private capacity. To permit them to parade 
themselves in a haunt of dissipation in a body, clothed in their easily recognisable 
stage costume, is a course which can only tend to cast a slur on the entire body 
to which they belong, and to keep alive a prejudice unfortunately only too 
general, but, as we have good reason to know, in a large number of cases most 
unjust. 

Recollecting that the postponement of his opera season was attributed 
by the lessee to his respect for the memory of the late Duchess of Kent, 
it certainly seems a strange way of testifying to the sincerity of his 








loyalty, to take this method of inflaming the moral temperature of the 
theatre which bears her Most Gracious Majesty’s name to a level with 
that which nightly prevails outside the theatre. 

Mme. Ristori has reappeared in Paris, at the Odéon, in a drama written 
by M. Legouvé, and entitled “ Beatrix.” As this was the first time that 
the great Italian tragédienne had essayed the French language in the pre- 
sence of a Parisian audience, much curiosity was naturally excited. 
Judging from the accounts in the journals, however, she passed through 
the difficult ordeal most triumphantly, and both her acting and her elocu- 
tion were hailed with thunders of applause by the most critical and 
difficult public in the world. 

The arrangements for the forthcoming festival at Hereford, by the 
three choirs, are now completed as far as principals, band and chorus, are 
concerned. The vocalists engaged are Mile. Tietjens, Miss Louisa Pyne, 
and Mme. Weiss (sopranos), Mme. Sainton-Dolby, and Miss Susan Pyne 
(contraltos), Sig. Giuglini, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Sims Reeves 
(tenors), Mr. Winn and Mr. Weiss (bass). “Elijah” is selected for the 
first morning; “The Last Judgment” and a part of “Samson” for the 
second ; Haydn’s “Spring,” Mozart’s “ Requiem,” and Mendelssohn’s 
“ Hymn of Praise ” for the third; and “ Messiah” for thefourth. At the 
evening concerts Benedict’s cantata, ‘‘ Undine,” Beethoven's ‘ Pastoral 
Symphony,” and Mendelssohn’s “ Italian ” are fixed upon. Mr. Townshend 
Smith, organist of the Cathedral, will be the conductor. The committee 
contemplate a festival that will eclipse all antecedent ones that have taken 
place in the ancient city of Hereford. 





Mapame Tussaup.—Any person who wishes to combine instruction 
with amusement can scarcely do better than pay a visit to the Gallery 
in Baker-street. In the present state of the rooms contained in it, there 
is enough and to spare to please the most inordinate taste for curious 
things. The proprietor has employed artists of recognised merit to 
model a great many figures and groups which have been recently added, 
some of which are works of the highest art, and unique for portraiture 
and costume. There is a great addition to the collection of minor curio- 
sities, many vestiges of the Continental revolutions, which will delight 
the antiquarian. The copy in oil paint of the celebrated shield presented 
by the City of London, the design of Stothard in gold, by Fischer, who 
has been minutely laborious, is worth a visit. 








ART AND ARTISTS. 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
Y ILL-NATURED PERSONS it may be reckoned a weak 
point in this society’s exhibitions that each is too close a repe- 
tition of its predecessor. We see virtually the same pictures year 
after year. The contributions of the members naturally engross the 
prominent positions, and in overpowering number. And these so 
copiously supplied are precisely the pictures with the merit or demerit 
of which, from frequent repetition (with variations), we are all 
familiar. If, by the exertion of a little self-sacritice on the part of the 
members, a more liberal encouragement were extended to out- 
siders, more freshness and promise would be introduced into the 
exhibitions, to the ultimate advantage of all concerned. 

Among the few regular exhibitors here to whose works a certain 
freshness always attaches is Mr. Vicat Cole, notwithstanding that his 
role has already been well declared. The boldness and fidelity with 
which he handles the charming Surrey scenes he affects—scenes of 
which nothing but a very conventional manner or utter falsification 
could wholly destroy the charm—enable him to keep up the spell. The 
Linnells have done something to make the world acquainted with 
“ Surrey corn-fields ’ on canvas. But we have not seen 
this of Mr. Vicat Cole’s (125), before: a statement which 
implies a good deal. There is more pure pleasure to be got 
out of the picture than from any other in the rooms. It is an 
important canvas and a full scene, comprising no little variety of 
topic. In the foreground the mowers have just begun to level the 
golden standing corn; below, to the left, on the slope of the hill 
hangs a rounded oak copse; below that gleams the winding rivulet, 
from the other side of which rises Leith Hill, its side clothed 
with wood, its top with the purple thymy heath. Nearer 
us, to the right again, beside a winding sandy lane, the 
eye catches a pleasant bit of domesticity in the old timber- 
and-brick farm-house nestling amid trees and greenery, so 
characteristic a feature in mid-Surrey. Between the gentle undula- 
tions in the foreground and the grand outline of Leith Hill, to the 
left, stretches toward the far distance the purple weald. Soft upper 
clouds veil the torrid sky, and cast gentle shadows on the corn. 
Here are plentiful elements of delight in a landscape ; all de- 
lightfully treated, with genuine mental sympathy and practised 
dexterity (without mannerism) of hand ; faithfully and conscientiously 
worked out, yet free from factitious elaboration. Mr. Vicat Cole’s two 
other contributions are of smaller size and less ambitious scope. In 
Autumn (49) we have a delicious peep at the beech trees in their 
golden-tinted green liveries, thrown up by the pure gold of the ferns 
in the foreground. The solitary deer scudding along the ferny 
slopes is a happy bit of colour, and a pleasant suggestion ; but how 
comes a deer here at all? For these open coverts, of a kind we 
know well, do not suggest the idea ‘either of a park or of a forest. 
Similar material, similar freshness, and even greater beauty of colour, 
are the characteristics of the smaller picture hung in the water-colour 
room, “A Shadowy, Unfrequented Wood” (744): a finished study 
of an autumnal sylvan scene—noble beech-trees, surrounded by others 
of lesser growth—the golden tone of the faded leaves on the ground 
contrasting with the deep green hues above. 
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Among figure-painters, Mr. Hurlstone has both prescriptive 
and intrinsic claims to early attention. ‘The President sends six pic- 
tures, all from Spanish life—no new field of study at his hands. All 
show plain traces of actual study on Spanish soil. The best is the 
single figure entitled “‘ Josepha, a Spanish Gipsy of the Cuesta of the 
Albambra” (176)—a very powerful study of a dark-haired, dark- 


eyed beauty of the South. ‘Truly tropical blood runs in the veins of 


the grand young tigress. In that earnest, passionate face, typical of 
the race to which she belongs, calm though it be now, volcanic possi- 
bilities—even of using a knife at occasion—are legible. Seen at due dis- 
tance it is a very impressive picture, well composed, and fine in 
colour; the beautiful Delhi scarf and gorgeous fan (for the Gipsy is 
evidently of a wealthy tribe) completing the tropical warmth and 
depth of colour of the whole. ‘*A View of a Window at Granada ” 
(75) is in part slovenly, or at all events defective, but otherwise 
powerful. ‘Lhere is something hopelessly wrong in drawing about the 
jong eyes and drooping eyelids of the sitting fair one, looking down 
into the street. Her companion, who stands. and draws aside the 
curtain, is a very effective figure. ‘ Spanish Picarones” (239) is a 
group of three little Spanish vagabonds, idling about as Spanish boys 
always do on canvas, and sometimes perhaps in life, one munching 
bread, one strumming a guitar, &c.; all powerfully and expressively 
painted on a larger and more ambitious scale than we think the theme 
deserves—Murillo’s example notwithstanding. Of Mr. Hurlstone’s 
three other studies from Spanish peasant hfe, we like best the 
* Peasant Girl” (618); ugly though she be, there is a power in her 
ugliness. 

Mr. Cobbett would do more justice to his real artistic powers, if, 
instead of diffusing them over seven pictures, all similar in theme, 
many large in size, he concentrated them on two or three; put the 
matter, in short, the study and detail spread over the larger number, 
into those two or three. There is good painting in all of them; but 
it is made to go too far. ‘ Market-day” (195) is the most important 
and the best, bright, vigorous, and effective: two young girls, of 
almost too elaborate cast of beauty and picturesque toilette for 
peasants, are stopping in their donkey-cart, to have a chat with the 
woman and child by the wayside. ‘The Toilet” (505) is u pretty 
group, of a little girl naively standing and having her coitture attended 
to by her elder sister. In ‘A Ride in a Wheelbarrow” (612), two 
fair damsels are indulging the little one with a treat such as the title 
Suggests; aflording the artist an opportunity for picturesque 
acuon and costume—of straw-hat, white jacket, and red petticoat— 
such as he knows how to make attractive. 

Of Mr. Henzell’s five pictures, exhibiting able painting of fair 
lasses’ bare legs, of horses’ heads, of little children “ hushing baby,” 
and other bright picturesque matters, we like by far the best * ‘The 
Road through the Dell” (415) ; in which there is very careful study 
from Nature, and something approaching to a sentiment. Down the 
steep, rocky, lichen-stained steps of a Devonshire-like glen, a little 
girl with a baby at her back is descending to cross the stream; a 
boy stands in the gap at top of the stairs behind her. There is a 
certain reality and sunplicity in Mr. Koberts’s scenes from humble 
life, though the mere painting be a little morbid, which we hope he 
will not, by harping forever on onestring, wear out. He sends threesuch 
scenes. ‘* Lhe Lace-maker—father’s dinner-hour” (40), a girl watching 
at a garret-window, the tlower-pot beside her, reminds one a little too 
directly ot his last year’s picture. ‘Ihe Sermon” (93) represents 
two children, the boy asleep, the open-eyed little girl trying with all 
her might to listen. Mr. ilemsley’s “‘the Emigrant’s Letter” (24) 
is a dramatic, it somewhat hard and prosaic scene: the labourer, 
his good woman, and the children listening with eager interest, 
even the grandame by the fire putting up her hand to her ear 
to catch a word or two, while the postman reads the missive 
he has brought. Mr. Bromley’s “Let him bare the palm 
that deserves it” (60), a scene in a village school, the master adminis- 
tering a bit of “strap,” or ruler, we forget which, reminds one some- 
what uuluckily—in particular the boy in corduroys, with right leg up in 
syn)pathy witu the bared palm—of Mulready’s condensed dramas on the 
same subject, and does not remind one of Mulready’s art. Mr. Hayllar 
sends three or four clever little studies of rustic male model, and 
London female ditto, variously entitled ; of which we remember 
* Vespers” (10), with the piquant costume therein depicted of black 
frock and white cap, and * A Study” (50), in which white is replaced 
by a red head-dress. Mr. Collinson’s **o0 Hot,” an old man feeding 
a little girl from a saucer of tea (we suppose), is as hard in treatment 
as trivial in subject. M. Robinson's “The Scramble” (173), hung 
very unfairly next the floor, has much merit in dramatic action and 
expression, though hard in manner. It is a scene of youthful life on 
the ive, or snow, rather. One boy is fairly down on his back, his 
basket of apples also, the scattered contents attracting many a spas- 
modic and dangerous pose from his comrades. Another boy is trying 
to pull down a girl, who, to save herself, clutches hold of the hair of 
another boy, who at that unexpected appeal yells with agony. A 
lively, spirited scene. Mr. A. Provis’s “ Children and Rabbits” (325) 
18 a carefully-painted and pleasing interior, in the artist’s best style, 
fur wore pleasing than many a large and pretentious work here. 
Among Mr. T. Eurl’s vigorous and telicitous scenes from canine life, 
the best is ‘The Rat-catchers” (269): three terriers watching in 
characteristic attutudes at the foot of the dilapidated wooden stairs 
which lead down to a store-cellar ; a picture full of spirit and truth. 
From animal to still life is but a step. And here Mr. Duffield has in 
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Suffolk-street no rival, as “* Pea-hen and other birds” (85), and * Wild 
Duck and Wood Pigeon” (866), sufficiently attest : both marvellously 
deep and harmonious in colours. The effect of the latter, which is 
hung in the water-colour room, though an oil picture, is rather 
unfairly enhanced by a white margin. 

Mr. Woolmer, with his misapplied natural gifts, has long passed 
beyond the critic’s ken. At the opposite pole of art, a few audacious 
young pre-Ruaffaelites generally muster at Suffolk-street, as well as 
elsewhere. Mr. Ritchie’s ‘‘ Hiding-place of the Royalist ” (638) is 
a curious example of carefully picked-out brambles and ferns, through 
which peers the stout red-jerkined figure of an old man, looking very 
much like an owl in an ivy-bush, and who will, we fear, prick his hands 
in a very uncomfsrtable manner when he makes an attempt to snatch 
his bottled stout and pies out of the basket which is being let down_to 
him. He should have been provided with a pair of leather gloves. 
There is more sense and piquancy in Mr. G. D. Leslie’s ** Fast-day at 
the Convent” (234), a quaint scene of a nun fishing under the con- 
vent wall in a lily-manutled pool. Mr. E. M. Downward’'s ** But thou, 
when thou prayest, enter into thy closet” (387), contains some very 
honest, if exaggerative, painting of the interior of an old room, with 
its antique humble accessories. In one corner, by the window, 
kneels a meagre female form, while a well-conditioned child lies 
asleep on a patchwork counterpane, which happens to be spread on 
the floor instead of the bed, us an antique folio also happens to lie 
open on the floor. All which arrangemeuts smack more of the studio 
than of that reality P. R. B.’s aflect to hold by. In Mr. J. Lee’s 
“Sweethearts and Wives" (443)—sailors welcomed by or bidding 
farewell to their better selves—there is a profusion of purple, blue, 
and brick-dust hues, but also a certain hard veracity and honest ugli- 
ness, very preferable to some of the superfine confectionery, nauseous 
and indigestible, to be found not fur from the picture. : 

Mr. Lidderdale is not a pre-Raffaelite, and therefore has no busi- 
ness in the previous paragraph. His small picture of “* The Maid and 
the Magpie ” (555) is a very pretty and unaffected one, and a good bit 
of painting. Among the water-colours, the ‘‘ Christmas Carol” of 
Mr. F. A. Roberts, a little girl singing glad tidings with a sorrowful 
face amid the bitter snow, has character and refinement. By Mr. J. 
Campbell, jun., whose ‘* Rest and Home” of last year we remember 
favourably, ** A Member of the Village Band” (735), though smaller and 
less ambitious, does much to sustain that favourable impression. That 
blue-coated virtuoso is practising a solo on the trombone with an 
intensity and fervour which show how much his soul is in the noise he 
is making. It is a happy bit of character, painted with a refinement 
and earnestness far from common, Among other quiet little pieces of 
merit in the same room we noticed “A Pressing Invitation” (745), 
two boys nibbling at forbidden fruit, by Mr. H. B. Roberts (the 
artists of this name are perplexingly numerous); and * ‘The Horti- 
culturist” (755), a little girl brooding over her plants, by J. 
Hardy, jun. 

Returning to landscape, Mr. Gosling’s Berkshire and Thames scenes 
still continue among the most refreshing and agreeable in the exhibi- 
tion; though, necessarily perhaps, so long as he restricts himself to 
one class of scenery —not itself containing much variety — each 
bears too strong a tamily resemblance to the other. His ‘‘sedgy 
creeks” and elm-lined green lanes are all pleasant. ‘The ‘Thames at 
Wargrave” (212) is his most important picture. A timber yard by 
the river side, in which the artist is seated sketching, beside a pleasant 
old mansion surrounded by a grey wall and ancient trees, are the 
principal features of the foreground, from which we look across the 
broad majesticriver. Mr. G. Cole’s numerous quiet landscapes are 
not so vigorous as his cattle-pieces : ‘* Interior with Welsh Cattle” 
(163),—cows, sheep, and donkey, in picturesque jumble ;—“ Stable 
Door ” (478); and others like—all powerfully painted, but of which 
one at last begins to ask, ‘‘ what do they prove?” Mr. Syer’s ‘On 
tbe Coast, South Wales ” (152), fishermen hauling in fragments of the 
wrecked ship which lies erect amid the still angry surf, has the impres- 
sive force characteristic of the artist in treating this class of subject. 
Mr. Pyne sends only one picture, “Rome from the lex Walk, 
Pincian Gardens” (73), in which figures are promenading; an 
interesting subject, handled, of course, in an artist-like manner. Mr. 
J. P. Pettitt’s Winter ” (171), representing the snow-clad fields, 
bare trees, and ice-bound wheel of the silent mill, is a favourable 
example of the artist. Mr. W. Luker’s Egyptian scenes, ‘* Bedouins 
on the Desert near Cairo” (197), ‘Columns of the Hypo- 
style Hall, Luxor” (216), and other reminiscences of recent 
study in the East, have force and veracity, and merited to 
have been better hung. Mr. Webbe’s “I’m the King of 
the Castle” (262), young lambs straying among ruins and broken 
ground by the sea-shore, a rainbow in the distance, has great merit, but 
is disagreeably crude in colour; a false chord is struck, as it were. 
Of certain well-known hands who year after year continue copiously 
to produce plausible landscapes we will not speak. Rather let us call 
attention to various meritorious makings out in the pre-Naffaelite 
manner of little bits of nature, inevitably, by sheer force of adherence 
to local colour, pleasing in a decorative sense to hang on any wall, 
though hardly works of art. Among such we may mention Mr. T. 
Worsey’s ‘* Among the Thistles”—a really charming study of thistles 
and thistle-flowers, with the dear little yellowhammers hovering 
among them; or Mr. T. Banks's “‘ Heath in Flower, bed of a stream, 
on Lockton Moor” (539), and the same artist’s “ ‘Tributary of the Esk 
(394), with its store of carefully mapped-out stone, green lichen, and 
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water-washed pebbles. Among the water-colours, Mr. Leitch’s 
“‘ Reminiscence of the Rhone” (646)—hard and drawing- master-like 
—must not be overlooked. Mr. G. Wolfe’s two scenes of wide- 
stretching yellow sands on Cornwall’s coast will repay a good 
deal of looking at: Lelant Ferry House, Hayle” (659), and still 
better, ‘¢ St. Ives’ Pier and Harbour’ (673), a truly noble drawing. 
Before leaving the Exhibition let us take a glance at Mr. F. B. Ilurl- 
stone junior’s quaint and promising water-colour drawing of “A 
Prickly-Pear Gatherer of Andalusia ” (813). 





E ARE GLAD TO HEAR that the subscriptions in favour of the 
widow and family of the late Mr. John Cross already amount to 
about 500/. We hope that this sum will shortly be at least trebled, and 
that the people of Tiverton, who were justly proud of their artist, will 
come forward with a sufficient amount to purchase one of Cross’s best 
pictures, to be placed as a lasting memorial of him in their town-hall. 
Surely Lord Palmerston—who owes something to Tiverton—might be 
appealed to, to some effect, to forward such a movement ? 

Seldom has a more discreditable exhibition taken place of unartist-like 
(nay, “ untradesman-like”) feeling than at the “special meeting” of the In- 
stitute of Architects, last week, called for the express purpose of volunteer- 
ing an irregular opposition to the appointment of an artist and gentleman 
of high distinction to a post of moderate emolument : an appointment 
legally made in a most praiseworthy spirit by a well-qualified body—the 
Council of the Royal Academy. Twenty-six members, including several 
disappointed candidates for the post, were found to vote that there “is 
not sufficient evidence” that Mr. Bonomi is qualified for the post of 
Curator of the Soane Museum. To the credit of architects, let us add 
that an honourable minority of ten was found to vote against this uncalled- 
for declaration ; and that amendments in a contrary sense were proposed 
(though unavailingly) and seconded by Mr. Owen Jones and Mr T. H. 
Wyatt, and by Mr. Godwin and Mr. Digby Wyatt, respectively. 

From all we can hear, the new sculpture-room at the Academy will 
disappoint not a few exhibitors. It is too large for the number of works 
likely to be contributed ; and though there are good lights in it, there 
are very bad lights also—worse even than any in the o/d dismal vault. 
The room has evidently been built for an ulterior purpose, quite other 
than the exhibition of sculpture: a purpose which, in the course of a few 
years, the public will see disclosed. 

There are hopes of the National Gallery, as well as the Royal Academy, 
reopening on the first Monday in May. During the alterations the 
Keeper, Mr. Wornum, has been busy rearranging the pictures. By the 
addition of a new room, equal in size to the largest of the old, he has been 
enabled to separate the Italian from the Dutch pictures. There will, in 
fact, be some attempt at classification. 

The subscription list of the Art Union of England willclose on the 27th 
of this month. This is the only Art-Union of which the whole funds are 
devoted to the purchase of works of art from the exhibitions, selected by 
the prize-holders themselves. 

We read in the Art Journal that the net amount realised at the South 
Kensington conversazione of the 12th January, in aid of the Lambeth 
Schoolof Art, amounted to189/. 1s. 5d.;and that Mr. Coppley, of Walworth, 
has presented the school with several drawings, mostly by Dutch cattle- 
painters, but including one attributed to Fra Bartolomeo, and four 
sketches in black and white chalk by Richard Wilson, one of them a 
first thought for the “ Niobe.” 

The Lcclesiologist declares that “iMr. Scott, in the most handsome manner, 
has privately declined to supersede Mr. Slater in his office of Cathedral 
architect, but has consented to act in conjunction with him at Chichester.” 
If this be true, some less “handsome” brother architect had better be 
found. In fact, Mr. Scott has far too many “ restorations ” on hand, at 
Ely, Hereford, Lichfield, and a score of other places throughont the land, 
to attend to them all in person or efficiently. Part of even Mr. Slater’s 
recent dereliction of duty consisted in delegating his work to an incom- 
petent person, and in relying on an “eminent engineer” whom nobody 
heard of before. Deans and Chapters and the public at large seem now 
to know of but one pseudo-Gothic architect in the world, Mr. Scott. Are 
there not some competent architects less oppressed with work—Mr. 
Street, Mr. Butterfield, and others? Mr. Scott is turning, in fact, at 
Palmerston’s behest a pseudo-Classic architect, and has forfeited the 
respect of all lovers of Gothic art. 

The Architectural Exhibition opened to the public on Thursday. We 
shall have a word to say on it. 

During the past week the bronze statue of Havelock, by Behnes, the 
sculptor of the Sir Robert Peel in Cheapside, has been hoisted up to its 
granite pedestal at the south-east corner of Trafalgar-square. As imme- 
diately after being placed in situ the statue was carefully enveloped in a 
canvas wrapper, we are not in a position to say much about it. Why 
should the effigy of a hero be made thus ridiculous ? Is this brief purga- 
torial penance supposed to expiate its artistic sins ? 

Last week the collection of ancient and modern pictures of the late 
Mr. W. Cox was sold by Messrs. Foster. The prices realised exemplify 
the present condition of the market. We give a few of the items:— 
W. Etty, R.A.: Venus and Cupid; from Mr. Wetherhead’s collection ; 
227. 1s. M. Anthony: The Holy Well; 317. 10s. A. Clint: View of 
Scarborough ina Storm; 32/. lls. J. P. Pettitt: The Sixth Seal ; this 
work obtained the artist his election in the Society of British Artists ; 
30/. 9s. Sir T. Lawrence, R.A.: The Red Boy (supposed to be the por- 
trait of Frank Hall Standish, when young); from Louis Philippe’s col- 
lection ; 32/. 6s. W. Hogarth: The Interior of Thornhill’s Life Academy ; 
22/,1s. J. Phillip, R.A.: Spanish Lady; 322 11s. J. Stothard, R.A.: 
Féte Champétre—Allegro; engraved; from the Vernon collection ; 
317.10s. W. Etty, R.A.: Joan of Arc, after rendering the most signal 
service to her Prince and people is suffered to die a martyr in 
their cause; at the Royal Academy in 1817, also at the Art Trea- 
sures Exhibition whenin Mr. Todd’s collection ; praised by Leslie; 64/.1s. 
Old masters:—Guercino: Jacob blessing the Two Sons of Joseph, 
Manasseh and Ephraim; from Lord Northwick’s collection ; 522 10s. 
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Primaticcio: Clelia with her Companion Virgins escaping from the Camp 
of Porsenna ; engraved by Bonasoni; from the collection of Mr. Jennings, 
the antiquarian; also from Lord Northwick’s collection: 35/. 14s. Giotto: 
The Death of the Virgin ; from the collection of Lord Northwick: at the 
Manchester Art Treasures Exhibition ; 52/. 10s. Modern pictures again: 
J. Ritchie: Hyde Park on a Summer’s Day (British Institution, 1858) ; 
52/. 10s. J.B. Pyne: Landscape with sheep ; 36/. 15s. A. Fraser: The 
Antiquary; probably the most important work of the artist’s life; from 
the Northwick collection; 527. 11s. C. Stanfield, R.A. (1852): View in 
Scotland ; engraved ; 73/. 10s. T. Sidney Cooper, A.R.A. (1847): The 
Straw Yard Meal—Three Oxen's Heads (life size): &6/. 2s. Selous: 
Caxton’s Printing Press; engraved; 29/.8s. T. S. Cooper, A.R.A.: A 
Cow and Group of Sheep in the Uplands; 98/. 14s. W. Miiller: A 
Romantic Spot in North Wales; figure by D. Cox: 33/7. 12s. W.P. 
Frith, R.A.: The Octogenarian—an Old Man returning from Market; 
26/. 5s. T. S. Cooper, A.R.A.: A Summer’s Sunset—a Group of three 
—_— in a Meadow; 63/7. The total realised by the two days’ sale was 
23617. 1ls. 





SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 

RITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—March 27; T. J. 

Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A., in the chair. Lord Boston, M. Adderley, Esq., 
and J. H. Holdsworth, Esq., were elected associates. The Rev. T. 
Wiltshire exhibited two forged flint implements from Yorkshire, one of 
a grey, the other a black, colour. They strikingly resembled the celts 
obtained from the drift, gravel, &c. at Abbeville and other places. Mr 
Ainslie exhibited a brass spoon, a portion of a leaden toy, and a female 
figure in bone, recently found in the Thames; they were all of the seven- 
teenth century. Mr. Syer Cuming read a paper on the Chatelaine and 
the Etui, and exhibited a variety of beautiful specimens obtained from 
the collections of the late Mr. Beckford and others. Mr. C. also exhi- 
bited numerous examples of watch chains from his own collection and 
those of Dr. Iliff. Mr. A. Thompson, and Mr. Wood. A paper on the 
history and associations connected with Ludlow Castle, written for the 
Shropshire Congress by Dr. Beattie, was read. The Chairman produced 
the first part of the first volume of the “ Collectanea Archzxologica,” just 
completed by the Association, containing various papers delivered at the 
Shropshire Congress by Mr. Botfield, the president, the Hon. and Rev. 
Mr. Bridgeman, the Rev. Mr. Eyton, the Rev. Mr. Petit, Mr. Planché¢, 
Mr. Gordon Hills, Mr. T. Wright, and a most valuable Itinerary of 
Edward II., compiled by the Rev. Mr. Hartshorne. The volume is highly 
illustrated. The chairman announced that the annual general meeting 
would be held on the 10th of April, and that notices would be then read 
of the associates deceased in 1860. 

Cnemicat.—March 30. Anniversary meeting; Prof. Brodie, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. The report of the council was read, from which it 
appeared that the society consisted of 342 Fellows, 30 Foreign Members, 
and 10 Associates. During the year there had been a loss of 3 Fellows by 
death, and an acquisition of 22 new Fellows, making an increase of 19- 
At the ordinary meetings of the society there had been 33 papers read, 
and 4 lectures delivered. The following were elected officers and council 
for the ensuing year :—President, A. JW. Hofmann, PhD. LL.D., 
F.RS. Vice-Presidents: W. T. Brande, F.R.S.; B. C. Brodie, F.RS. ; 
C. G. B. Daubeny, M.D., F.R.S.; Thomas Graham, F.R.S.; W. A. 
Miller, M.D., F.R.S.; Lyon Playfair, Ph.D., C.B.. F.R.S.; Colonel 
Philip Yorke, F.R.S.; H. Bence Jones, M.D., F.R.S.; Robert Porrett, 
F.R.S.; Alfred Smee, F.R.S.; A. W. Williamson, Ph.D., F.RS. Seere- 
taries: Theophilus Redwood. Ph.D. ; William Odling, M.B., F.R.S. 
Foreign Secretary: #. Frankland, Ph.D., F.R.S. Treasurer: Warren 
TDe la Rue, Ph.D., F.R.S. Council: Thomas Andrews, M.D., F.RS.: 
William Francis, Ph.D, F.L.S.; J. I. Gladstone, Ph.D., F.RS.; G. D. 
Longstaff, M.D.; W. Marcet, M.D., F.R.S.; John Mercer, F.RS. ; 
A. R.L. M. Normandy; W. H. Perkin; H. E. Roscoe, Ph.D.; Edwaré 
Schunck, Ph.D., F.R.S ; John Stenhouse, LL.D., F.RS.; Robert Warington. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mow. ......Roval Institution 3%. Professor Helmholtz, “On Musical Acoustics.” 
Urited Service Institution. 7}. Captain E. P. Halsted, R.N., * Tron Clad Ships.” 
British Architects. 8. Professor Willis, F.R.S., “On the Architectural History of 
Chichester Cathedral, and on the Fall of the Tower.” 
Royal Geographical. 8}. 1. “N.W. Australia, Report on the Organisation of the 
Exploring Expedition from Perth to the N.W. Coast of Australia; by Mr. 
F. T. Gregory. 2. “N.E. Australia, Memoranda on the Ports of."’ by Mr. A. C. 
Gregory, F.R.G.S.; with “Report on the Exploring Expedition to the River 
Burdekin ;"" by Mr. J. W. Smith, R.N., communicated by Sir George Bowen, 
Governor of Queensland, through the Duke of Newcastle. 3. “S. Australia, 
Expeditions in; by the Governor, Sir R. M‘Donnell, and Major Warburton. 
4. “ Latest News from the Expedition to the Sources of the White Nile, under 
Captains Speke and Grant. 
Medical. 8}. Clinical Discussion. 
TUEs ......Royal Institution. 3. Professor Owen, “ On Fishes.” 
Syro-Egyptian. 7. Anniversary. 7}. Mr. R. ©. Marsden, “Some Romarks on 
Cartow hes of Egyptian Kings, according to Mr. Sharpe's List. 
Civil Engineers. 8 Continued Discussion upon Mr. Murray's Paper, “ On the 
North Sea.” 
Medical and Chirurgical. 8}. 
Zoological. 9. Among other papers, Mr. IT. Adams “On anew Genus and some 
new Species of Shells from Mr. Cuming’s Collection.” 
WED ......Literary Fund. 3. 





Roval Institution. 3%. Professor Helmholtz, ‘On Musical Acoustics.” 
British Archeological Association. 4 Annual General Meeting, Election of 
Officers, &c 


Society of Arts. 8. Dr. Milligan, “ On the Products and Resources of Tasmania." 
Geological. 8. 
Graphic. 8. 
Royal Society of Literature. 8}. 
Tuvrs ...Royal Institution 3. Professor Tyndall, “On Electricity.” 
Royal Society Club. 6. 
Philological. 8. 
Artists and Amateurs. 8. 
Royal Society. 8}. Rev. H. Moseley “On the Motion of a Plate of Metal on an 
Inclined Plane whan dilated aad contracted; and on the Descent of Glaciers. 
Society for the Enconragement of the Fine Arts. 8 Mr. II. Ottley, “On Painting 
and Painters. Italian School” (concluded). 
Antiquaries. 8}. P en 
FRI ......0. United Service Institution. 3. Major Miller, R.A., “The Italian Campaign of 1859. 
Part I. General Account. 
Astronomical. 8. ne 
Royal Institution. 8. Professor Helmholtz, “On the Application of the Law of the 
Conservation of Force to Organic Nature." a 
SAT...+0+-ROVal Institution. 3. M. Max Muller,“ On the History of Language, 
Royal Botanic. 33 
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HISTORIES OF THE PUBLISHING HOUSES. 
if “THE CRITIC,” FOR THE 4ra OF MAY, WILL 
APPEAR No. IV. of the Histories of Publishing Houses—“A 
History of the House of Charles Knight,” accompanied by a portrait 
and a fac-sim:le autograph. Other histories of the great publishing 
houses will appear in succession. 





WO GERMAN AUTHORS, Professor Theodore Mommsen 

and Dr. Reinhold Pauli, will make their appearance this 
season in England, in works already published in German, 
but which, in their English vesture, will receive all their 
authors’ care, and undergo improvements rendering them 
equal to new and revised editions in their own tongue. Pro- 
fessor Mommsen’s Roman history ( Rimische Geschichte. Leipzic, 
1854), will be published by Mr. Bentley. Two volumes will be issued 
at first, and the concluding two probably next year. Dr Schmitz, of 
Edinburgh, has given his aid in the preparation of this edition, and 
will contribute a preface. Mommsen’s acquaintance with Roman 
history and topography is well known, and his volumes will absorb 
the research and discoveries of modern scholarship attested and 
arranged by his own learning and genius. Dr. Pauli’s pictures of 
Old England (Bilder aus alt England, Gotha, 1860) will be published 
by Messrs. Macmillan and Co., translated by E. C, Otté. Dr. Pauli 
is known by his History of England as a writer of painstaking research 
up to the highest German mark. His Pictures refer to the Plantage- 
net period, and consist of twelve chapters :—1.Canterbury. Conversion 
and Pilgrimage. 2. Monks and Friars. 3. Parliament in the 14th 
Century. 4. England’s Connections with Austriaand Prussia. 5. The 
Emperor Louis IV, and King Edward III. 6. The Steelyard, or the 
German Merchants’ Factory in London. 7. Gower and Chaucer. 
8. Wiclif. 9. Henry V. and King Sigismund. 10. The Maid of Orleans. 
11. Humfrey, Duke of Gloucester. 12. London in the Middle Ages, 
illustrated with a map. In the current Westminster Review there is 
an article dealing with the fourth and sixth chapters, which will help 
to give readers an appetite for Dr. Pauli’s book itself. 





The book-trade in France, as the season advances, is of a more 
lively nature. We have greater variety, and works of more universal 
interest, than we had during the dull winter and the self-denying 
season of Lent. The book of the week which has passed is, undoubt- 
edly, that which contains the speeches of the Count de Montalembert 
at the tribune of the Legislative Assembly. Three volumes embrace 
his orations from 1831 to 1852, when his voice was extinguished— 
twenty-one years of parliamentary life. He says himself, in an eloquent 
preface: ‘*These volumes represent the vestiges of a public life 
wasted in struggles often obscure, always unequal, and which has 
sunk beneath the weight of a conviction and an illusion ; of a convic- 
tion which I maintain—of an illusion which I acknowledge, without 
blushing for it. I believed, and still believe, that religious and political 
liberty was the only efficacious safeguard against the corruption in- 
separable from an advanced civilisation, the sole practicable and 
honourable solution of all the difficulties and all the divisions of 
modern times.” The ‘ Discours” form a portion of the ‘* GSuvres 
de M. le comte de Montalembert,” which will form seven or eight 
octavo volumes. Two volumes will contain his polemical and mis- 
cellaneous writings; one (or two) his life of St. Elizabeth, and one his 
work “ Art et Littérature.” From the pleasant pen of Cénae-Moncaut 
we have the ‘‘ Contes populaires de la Gascoigne.” For many? years 
he has been ransacking the whole of the southern provinces of France 
with the view of making a collection of legends and _ traditions 
current among the people of these parts. Louis Moreau writes 
a pleasant volume—‘tThe Heiress of Keroulas,” a Brittany tale; 
and in the Hetzel collection, we are presented with “‘ Jean sans Peur,” 
Duke of Burgundy—historical scenes laid in 1407-1419, and other 
pieces, by M.Th. Lavallée. The week produced a fair amount of “ good 
books,” designed to make good people better people; of educational, 
classical, and scientifie works ; besides new editions of popular works, 
among which we observe a fourth edition of Cousin’s ‘ Philosophie 
de Locke,” a second of Bastide’s ‘* Guerres de religion en France ”— 
a little work as free of prejudice as one could hope for—and a second 
of Vapereau’s “ Dictionnaire universel des contemporains,” which, 
with many defects, has still its uses. Polemics and politics continue 
to appeal to the public in the form of pamphlets. One, of a 
historical character, now at press, is likely to have a run, “Le 
roi d'Italie, sa famille et sa cour.” by M. Charles de la 
Varenne. The Cardinal d’Ossat called the princes of the house of 
Savoy the Loureteaur de Savoie; but M. de la Varennes intends to 
bring them before us heroic as the heroes of Homer, and sage as the 
sages of the East, ‘* speaking little, but doing much,” as the Venetian 
ambassadors said of Emmanuel-Philibert. 

_ La Jeune France is the title of a new literary journal appearing 
in Paris every Sunday, price threepence. We mention it because it 
is one of the few serials, if not the only serial, which devotes itself to 
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notices of contemporaneous literature at a cheap price. A few years 
ago there was a periodical of the same kind called L’Athéneeum, which, 
after a delicate infancy and stunted manhood, was absorbed into La 
Contemporaine. Purely literary journals, excepting such asthe Revue 
des deux Mondes, have never been very popular in France. Unless 
there is a racy feuilleton, and gossip of the theatre and concert-room 
attached to it, the literary journal has small chance of succeeding in 
Paris. The number of La Jeune France now before us, edited by 
MM. du Cleuziou and A. Vermorel, is a very creditable effort to 
disseminate a knowledge of the best works which issue from the 
French press, and is in every way deserving of encouragement. 

We would point attention to the issue of a fifth edition of a most 
valuable, indeed a work indispensable to librarians and book-collectors, 
Brunet’s “ Manual du Libraire.” The present edition, published by 
Didot fréres, has been entirely recast. The six volumes will cost 
about five pounds only. 

Spirit-rapping is at discount and chiromancy is atapremium. The 
Paris world is mad on the subject, and every one is reading his 
neighbour's fortune on his extended palm. Desbarolle’s book on 
chiromancy went through four editions in two months. It is in every 
one’s hand, and every one is holding forth his hand to have his fortune 
told from this imposing book of fate. 





The committee of management of the Birsenverein of Leipsic have 
just published the rules which are to guide the exhibition during the 
book fair of the present year. It is proposed to admit this year not 
only printed books, but also musical publications, lithographs, and, as 
far as space will permit, printing presses and other machines having 
reference to books and printing. From the rules we gather that 
French, English, or other foreign machinists can exhibit printing- 
presses through the medium of a member of the Borsenverein. The 
net price of the articles exhibited need not be specified; still it is 
permitted to indicate the price of machines. The expenses of transe 
porting presses and machines to Leipsic are to be defrayed by the 
owners, and they must remain in the exhibition tothe close. The direc- 
tion of the exhibition has been intrusted to Mr. Edouard Wengler, to 
whom parties intending to exhibit must address themselves prior to 
the 22nd of April next. 

The King of Bavaria has devoted from his privy purse the sum of 
5000 florins towards the publication of a “ History of Science in 
Germany.” This sum is independent of the usual annual grant to 
the Historical Commission of Bavaria. 

The Germans are a reading people we are taught to believe, and 
possibly it isso. Yet the statistics of their periodical literature strike 
one as being far below what we should expect, in Prussia at least, of 
a highly-instructed country. The most popular periodical of Berlin, 
for example, the Volks Zeitung (People’s Journal), prints only 26,200 
copies. After this, in point of numbers, are the Vossische Zeitung, 
13,000 copies; the National Zeitung, 8000 copies; and the Neue 
Preussische Zeitung, 7000 copies. These figures may be contrasted 
with those of our Family Heralds and London Journals. 





In Belgium there is considerable activity. We observe the com- 
pletion of a splendid work in two volumes—photographs from Flemish 
engravings of the highest standard of the works of Rubens. The 
volumes, half-bound in morocco, cost about 4/. 10s. M. F. Laurent, 
Professor in the University of Ghent, has issued the seventh volume 
of his highly interesting work, “ Etudes sur l'histoire de lhumanité,” 
embracing the subjects of Feudality and the Church. The translation 
of Prescott’s “ History of the Reign of Philip II.” has been completed 
in five volumes. M. A. Vanden Eynde has produced a work of 
interest—a history of the burgomasters and aldermen of the town of 
Malines from 1236 to the present time—and the interest is not alto- 
gether local, inasmuch as it is a contribution to medieval municipal his- 
tory. We notice, among scientific publications, one by M. Amédée Burat, 
on the machinery employed in the coal mines of France and Belgium. 





“Owen MErepitn’s ” SERVIAN.—Saunders and Otley’s Oriental Bouquet says : 
“ In a little volume of translations from the Servian, derived at second hand, he 
has, however, laid himself open, more unguardedly, to censure, by appearing to 
claim a familiar knowledge of the originals. It is remarkable that there was any 
onesufiiciently acquainted with Servian to detect his ignorance and to sustain 
the charge of false pretences in a London newspaper. But it appears that the 
present Lord Strangio-d is so qualified, and to Lord Strangford, therefore, the 
review is attributed. Still more remarkable is the circumstance that there are 
two Richmonds in the field. There are two men conversant with Servian, 
as the reader will find who chooses to refer to the Criric of the same date; and 
unless the same person is the author of both articles, the coincidence of their 
testimony is curious as well as damaging to the poet. He, however, is not at 
present in England, and it would be unfair to give sentence against him till at 
least he has had an opportunity of defending himself.”—[We have to assure 
our contemporary that the writer of the article in the Criric did not write the 
article in the Saturday Review, and that Lord Strangford is not the author of 
the article in the Critic. We are, moreover, unable to discover the “ coin- 
cidence of testimony.” The reviewer in our columns traced the piracy back to 
the original sources; whilst what the Saturday Review did wes, curiously 
enough, to discover a French ‘‘ Owen Meredith” of recent date, who has, like 
him, used Talyj and Mme. Voiart without acknowledgement. } 
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Bunsen’s “ Egypt’s Place in Universal History,” in its fifth and last volume, 
is announced by Messrs. Longman and Co. 

*¢ A CoMPANION TO THE NEw Testament,” by Mr. A. C. Barrett, M.A., and 
“ A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament,” with numerous 
fac-similes, designed for the use of Biblical students, by Mr. F. H. Scrivener, 
M.A., are announced by Messrs. Bell and Daldy. 

‘*Wuo Breaks, Pays” is the title of the new novel in two volumes, by the 
author of ‘Cousin Stella,” about to be published by Messrs. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 

Tue Sertes of THE British Ports, commenced by Messrs. Parker and 
Son and annotated by Mr. Robert Bell, terminated abruptly at the 29th volume, 
and to the regret of many subscribers. Messrs. Griffin, Bohn, and Co. have 
purchased the stock, and it is hoped that they will enable Mr. Bell to conclude 
the work so well begun. 

Tue Tuirty-seventH Votume of the Surtees Society’s Publications has 
just appeared. It is composed of miscellanea, comprising (1) the Works and 
ete. of Dennis Grenville, D.D., Dean of Durham; (2) Nathan Drake’s 
oe of the Siege of Pontefract Castle; (3) A Brief Memoir of Mr. Justice 

okeby. 

“PrcrurES OF Town AND Country, and other Papers,” by Dr. Andrew 
Wynter, whose volume of ‘Curiosities of Civilisation” contained so much 
pleasant matter-of-fact reading, is announced by Mr. Hardwicke. 

Poems BY Putir FRENEAU are about to be published by Mr. J. R. Smith. 
The poems are on various subjects, but are chiefly illustrative of the events and 
actors in the American War of Independence, reprinted from the rare edition 
printed at Philadelphia in 1786, with a preface. Frenau enjoyed the friendship 
of Adams, Franklin, Jefferson, Madison, and Munroe, and the last three were 
his constant correspondents while they lived. His patriotic songs and ballads 
which were superior to any metrical compositions then written in America, 
were everywhere sung with enthusiasm. 

THe LATE Dr. MILt’s CurisTIAN ADVOCATE’S PUBLICATIONS, for some time 
out of print, and for which a considerable demand has arisen since the excite- 
ment concerning the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” are about to be republished by 
Messrs. Bell and Daldy, with the author's latest notes and additions, 

“Tre BacHELoR Krincs or ENGLAND” is the title of Miss Agnes Strick- 
land’s new work, expected in May. 

“THe CorraGE GARDENER”—a weekly quarto, conducted for some years 
past by Mr. G. W. Johnson and Dr. Hogg, devoted to gardening and 
poultry news and facts for cottagers—has taken to itself the more pretentious 
title of The Journal of Horticulture, Two alterations are promised with the 
change of name—more illustrations and more pages! These may be improve- 
ments, but they could have been effected under the old and, as it seems to us, 
preferable designation. Here is certainly a change without an improvement. 

“THe Pew System, and the Injuries which it inflicts on the Church of Eng- 
land,” is a pamphlet published by Messrs. Bell and Daldy this week. 

Tue PuysitotocicaL Articies in the Cornhill Magazine, commonly attri- 
buted to Mr. G. H. Lewes, are written by Mr. Hinton, author of that curious 
work, ‘‘ Man and his Dwelling Place,” published some two years ago by Messrs 
Parker and Son. 

‘“Frora Hona-KonGensis,” or a description of the flowering plants and 
ferns of the island of Hong Kong, by Mr. George Bentham, has just been pub- 
lished by Mr. L. Reeve. 

Mr. Nicuot, of Edinburgh, commences his series of Standard Divines with 
Goodwin's Works. The first volume will appear in May, and the issue will 
proceed at the rate of six volumes per annum. 

“THe Divine CovENANTS: their Nature and Design; or the Covenants con- 
sidered at successive Stages in the Development of the Divine Purposes of 
Mercy,” is the title of a work by Mr. John Kelly, which Messrs. Jackson, Wal- 
ford, and Hodder will publish in a few days. 

Darwin's “ Oricrix or Species” suggests endless criticism. ‘The Three 
Barriers: Notes on Mr. Darwin’s ‘Origin of Species,’” by the Rev. Gilbert 
Rorison, is announced by Messrs. Wyllie and Son, of Aberdeen. Mr. Darwin’s 
book is now in its third edition and seventh thousand. 

County Carruness.— A Sketch of the Civil and Traditional History of 
Caithness from the Sixth Century,” by Mr. J. T. Calder, is published by 
Messrs. Murray and Son, of Glasgow. 

Narter’s ‘‘ Life of Claverhonse, Viscount Dundee,” in its second volume, with 
valuable original and never-before-printed letters and documents, giving impor- 
tant information as to the doings of the people and landed proprietors, from 
1643 to 1689, is announced. 

“ Prysico-PRoPHETICAL EssAys”—on the Locality of the Eternal Inherit- 
ance; its Nature and Character; the Resurrection Body ; and the Mutual 
Recognition of Glorified Saints—by the Rev. W. Lister, will be published imme- 
diately by Messrs. Longman and Co. 

“Surp-BuriLpixG,” by Mr. Andrew Murray, and ‘Steam Ships,” by Mr. 
Robert Murray, are announced by Messrs. A. and C. Black. 

*“ PopuLaR Epucation In EnGLAnp,” being an abstract of the report of 
the Royal Commissioners on Education, with an introduction and summary 
tables, by Mr, Herbert S. Skeats, will be published in a few daya by Messrs. 
Bradbury and Evans. f 

Mr. J. R. Smire announces a reprint from the rare original editions of 1693, 
with an introductory preface, of Dr. Cotton Mather’s “‘ Wonders of the Invisible 
World, being an account of the trials of several witches lately executed in 
New England, and of the several remarkable curiosities therein oceutring, To 
which are added Dr. Increase Mather’s Further Account of the Tryals, and cases 
of conscience concerning witchcrafts, and evil spirits personating men.” 

A Memoir of the late Rev. Joseph Sortain, B.A., of Brighton, is announced 
by Messrs. J. Nisbet and Co. 

Mr. E. FALKENER, whose sumptuous volume, “ Dedalus; or, the Causes 
and Principles of the Excellence of Greek Sculpture,’’ was published by Messrs. 
Longman and Co. last year, has received from the King of Denmark the 
patent and decoration of a Knight Commander of the Dannebrog, one of the 
most ancient orders in Europe, founded by Waldemar in 1219, The occasion 
was this. In 1859 the Fredericksberg Palace was destroyed by fire, and a vain 
search was subsequently made for plans of the building; none were to be found 
in Denmark. Then it was remembered that eighteen years ago an English gen- 
tleman of the name of Falkener had, during a stay of several days, made a 
series of drawings of the lost Palace. Application was then made to Mr. 
Falkener to copy his drawings, when he immediately offered the originals to the 
King, who, in graceful acknowledgment of the gift, knighted Mr. Falkener. 

To THOSE CURIOUS IN THE MATTER OF British DIALECTS we may direct 
attention to an almanac for 1861, in the Ulster dialect, published by Mr. J. R. 
Smith. Here is its title: ‘‘ Poor Rabbin’s Ollminick, for the Town 0’ Bilfawst. 
containing varrious different things which ivvery parson ought t’be acquentit 
with, Wrote down, Prentet, an’ Put out, jist the way the people spakes. By 
Billy M‘Cart.” 

THE Numismatic Curonicie.—This quarterly journal of the Numismatic 
Society commences a new series with the present number, under the new 
editorship of Mr. W. S. W. Vaux and Mr. John Eyans, 





“Tue BorantcaAL Reason Wu” will be added to Messrs. Houlston and 
Wright’s series of “ Reason Whys’’ in May. 

“Happy Years at Hanp; Outlines of the Coming Theocracy,” by the 

Rev. Dr. Leask, is announced by Messrs. Ward and Co. 

“ Records OF ANIMAL SAGACITY AND CHARACTER,” with a Preface on the 
Future Existence of the Animated Creation, by the Rev. F. O. Morris, B.A., is 
announced by Messrs. Longman and Co. 

A Hanp-sook To Roman Corns, by Mr. F. W. Madden, of the Medal 
Room, British Museum (son of the able paleographic chief of the Museum), 
will be published immediately by Mr. J. R. Smith. 

Messrs. GROOMBRIDGE AND Sons are about to issue the first series of 
“Practical Papers for Farmers’ Clubs,” by Mr. Wallace Fyfe, the agricultural 
writer. They contain details of the latest steps in agricultural progress, and 
are issued at the cheap rate of sixpence each. They were addressed to, and for 
the most part discussed before, the Agricultural Clubs of Hants, Wilts, 
Dorset, Somerset, and Devon, over which the influence of his journals 
extends. 

A Lonpon Book Unron, after the style of the Art Unions, is about to be 
commenced. The prizes will be books instead of pictures. The first prize will 
be a library of the value of 300/., and there will be a great number of small 
prizes ; every subscriber will, moreover, receive a copy of some standard work. 

Tue Late Mrs, JAMESON left an unfinished history of Our Saviour, which 
Lady Eastlake is completing. 

Mr. ANDREW Bertram, editor of the Carlisle Journal, died on the 12th of 
March. “ Dead ere his prime,” says the Scotsman, “ he had yet lived long 
enough to gain, or rather to take by a sort of natural right, a high place in his 
profession.” 

Tue Tres was at a premium on Northampton Race Course on Wednesday. 
Copies were eagerly bought at 1s, each. 

Lorp PatmerstTon has granted, out of the Queen’s Bounty Fand, the 
sum of 100/ to the two daughters of Mr. James De Foe, great-grandson of the 
author of * Robinson Crusoe.” 

A Lire or tHe Ricut Hoy. BeNsAmtn DisrakE.t is announced by Messrs, 
Saunders, Otley, and Co. 

Tue Lire AnD Letters of the late Rev. John Angell James, of Birming- 
ham, including an unfinished autobiography, edited by R. W. Dale, M.A., his 
colleague and successor, will be published by Messrs. Jas. Nisbet and Co. in the 
course of the month. i 

‘““THe Conquest OF ENGLAND; or, Letters to the Prince Consort on 
Popery, Puseyism, Neology, Infidelity, and the Aggressive Policy of the Church 
of Rome,” by the Rev. Dr. Campbell, are reprinted from the British Standard, 
and this week published by Mr. Snow. 

‘* SLAVERY AND SECESSION,” by Mr. Ellison, will be published immediately 
by Messrs. S. Low and Son. Mr. Ellison is already known as the author of a 
History of the Cotton Trade, published by Messrs. Longmans. 

ARCHBISHOP SUMNER is about to issue a new edition of his ‘“‘ Evidences of 
Christianity,” revised with special reference to recent objections of Essayists 
and Reviewers. 

Common OBJECTS OF THE Microscops, by the Rev. J. G. Wood, with 
numerous illustrations, is in preparation by Messrs. Routledge and Co. The 
sale of these Common Object books is very great. Of this, an edition of 15,000 
will be printed to begin with. 

* A Book or Brirps’ EaGs,’”’ by the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, with two hundred 
coloured pictures of eggs by Mr. Coleman, will be published in the course of a 
month by Messrs. Routledge. The birds of England may congratulate them- 
selves that this volume will be somewhat late for the present season. 

‘© Wom an’s SERVICE ON THE Lorp’s Day,” with a preface by the Bishop of 
Rochester, is announced by Messrs. Seeley and Co. 

Essays AND Reviews.—Messrs. J. H. and J. Parker announce ‘‘A Voltme 
of Replies to the ‘ Essays and Reviews,’” by the Rev. Dr. Goulbourn, Rev. Dr. 
Heurtley, Rev. Dr. Irons, Rev. H. J. Rose, Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, and others, 
with’a preface by the Bishop of Oxford; also a pamphlet, ‘‘ A Few Words of 
Apology for the late Professor Baden Powell’s Essay on the Study of the Evi- 
dences of Christianity in the volume of Essays and Reviews,” by a Lay 
Graduate; in another pamphlet, “ A Letter on the ‘ Essays and Reviews,’” by 
Dr. Pusey, reprinted from the Guardian; also ‘Scepticism and Revelation,” 
by the Rev. Henry Harris, B.D., and ‘“‘A Word on Inspiration in a Second 
Letter to Professor Stanley,” by the Rev. R. C. Jenkins, M.A. The Quarterly 
Review has now reached a fifth edition through the fame of its criticism on the 
“Essays and Reviews.” By Messrs. Whittaker and Co., ‘‘ The Gospel of Christ : 
its Position in Relation to the Intelligence of the Age, with Special Reference to 
the Teachings of the ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ ” a sermon preached in the Training 
College Chapel, York, by the Rev. A. G. Robinson, By Mr. H. J. Tresidder, 
to be published immediately, price 3d. each, ‘‘ Theological Tracts for the Times,” 
designed to exhibit the Scriptural foundation for the doctrines of our orthodox 
Christianity. The first seven numbers will have special reference to the subjects 
treated upon in “ Essays and Reviews.” 

“Tue Horse IN THE STABLE AND THE FIELD,” by Mr. J. H. Walsh, 
editor (‘‘ Stonehenge ”) of the F% ld, and Mr. J. T. Lupton (** Pan” of the Field), 
is in preparation for publication by Messrs. Routledge, Warne, and Routledge. 
The work will be an equine cyclopedia, and will supply a manual for country 
gentlemen and horse-keepers of all classes, which has long been wanted. Since 
the days of Youatt, Blaine, and Percival, great alterations have taken } lace in 
the breeding and general management of horses; and it is also the case that 
their treatment when in a state of disease, and even the character of some of the 
diseases to which they are subject, have become greatly modified. Mr. Walsh 
will write a history and description of the several varieties of the horse, with 
full directions for breeding, rearing, and breaking colts; detailed plaus of 
stables and their fittings, stable management, &c.; and Mr. Lupton, the 
anatomy, physiology, and pathology of the horse, with plain directions for 
treating his diseases, and the accidents to which he is subject. 

Tue Lire anp TypoGrarpuy or WILLIAM Caxton, ENGLAND’s Proro- 
TYPOGRAPHER, compiled from original sources, by Mr. William Blades, is 


announced by Mr. Joseph Lilly, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. The work 
will appear in two volumes, demy quarto, illustrated with more than 60 fac- 
simile plates; the impression will be limited to 255 copies, and the price tive 
guineas. The first volume will be issued in May and the second in October. 
Mr. Blades is himself a printer, and well able to deal with the important and 
curious history he has undertaken. He has obtained the particulars, almost 
entirely by personal inspection, of more than 450 “Caxtons” in various 
libraries; but, as there must be copies of which he has never heard, avy in- 
formation concerning them will be received by him with thanks at 11, Abchurch- 
lane, E.C. The first volume will contain a biography of Caxton; an account 


of printing before Caxton, and what he derived from Colard M in 
printer of Bruges; Caxton’s original writings; and various original d ner 
illustrative of Caxton’s life and times. The second volume will be occupied 
chiefly with a bibliographical and literary account of all the works printed by or 
ascribed to the press of Caxton. In the completion of this second volume some 
of our readers may be of assistance to Mr. Blades. 
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Artnur YounG was one of the most enlightened agriculturists and econo- 
mists of last century, and his ‘ Farmer's Calendar,” first published ninety years 
ago, reached its tenth edition in 1814, and its twentieth in 1836. Since that 
time it has passed out of use, being superseded by the rapid advance of agricul- 
tural science. The plan and order of Arthur Young's “‘ Farmer’s Calendar” is 
so excellent, that Mr. J. C. Morton, the editor of the Agricultural Gazette, 
has adopted it, and worked into it the science and methods of the present day, 
retaining all of Arthur Young that has not passed out of date, and which has 
stood the test of nearly a century, and met the favour of three generations of 
farmers. ‘The work will be published by Messrs. Routledge in ten monthly 
shilling parts, with many illustrations. 





AMERICA.—“ Secession, Concession, or Self-Possession— Which ?” is 
a pamphlet issued by Messrs. Walker, Wise, and Co., of Boston. The author 
thinks the day of compromises is over, and the last hour of “ the irrepressible 
conflict” hascome. The North can yield no more to the South, as each con- 
cession in the past has only prepared the way for a more exacting successor. 
The North and the South must separate, it may be to reunite in a happier 
future. 

DeMAND FoR PAver.—The demand for materials to be converted into paper 
has increased enormously within a few years. Junk-dealers and tinmen pene- 
trate every part of New England in search of rags, and latterly they have com- 
menced purchasing books and pamphlets for this purpose. Ninety-eight tons of 
books and pamphlets were ground up in only one of the paper mills in Massa- 
chusetts in one year. 

New York NewsparErR EntTerprise.—The leading New York daily 
papers sell at two cents, or one penny, per copy. This does not, how- 
ever, prevent their taking advantage of the quickest, and therefore 
most expensive methods of obtaining the news from all parts of the world. 
The telegraphs are almost monopolised by the newspapers, and sometimes more 
than 500/. is paid for telegrams in a day by a single journal. Notwithstanding 
the enormous daily cost of publishing a Herald, a Tribune, or a Times, these 
journals are yielding princely revenues to their proprietors, The higher-priced 
newspapers, such as the Evening Post, the Journal of Commerce, and the 
Courier and Enquirer, have a more limited circulation, but they can hardly be 
less profitable, on account of their extensive advertising patronage. The Daily 
Herald has the most extensive circulation. The daily issue is variously esti- 
mated at from 70,000 to 90,000. The dailv issues of the Times and Tribune are 
probably about equal, though the Tribune has increased in circulation consider- 
ably since the election of Mr. Lincoln, having reached, it is said, 60,000 copies. 
The publishers of the Tribune have commenced stereotyping their daily edition, 
having adopted this plan for the weekly and semi-weekly several months ago. 
The aggregate weekly circulation of the daily, weekly, and semi-weekly 
Tribune is stated to be 640,000 copies. The estimated profits of the Herald and 
Tribune are about 100,000 dollars, or 21,0002. each. The Evening Post is 
perhaps the most profitable of the old style four-paged journals. It divided, 
we notice, 69,000 dollars profits last year between its proprietors. Some of the 
purely weekly papers and the “monthlies” have a wonderful circulation. Of 
the former class the New York Ledger, whose sale has, we believe, reached as 
high as 500,000 copies, stands first—while the Independent, a politico-religious 
journal, has doubled its circulation during the past vear, its weekly issue being 
now about 70,000 copies. Of the latter, Harper's Magazine leads off with a cir- 
culation of about 200,000 copies of each issue.—London American. 

The Courrier de St. Hyacinthe (Canadian) recently introduced a new feature 
into its pages; the introduction of the English language in two or three of its 
columns. But the change met such stern opposition, as an attempt at ‘‘ Angli- 
fication,” that **-had to be abandoned. 

Mr. Dickens Works are in course of issue in a superb “ Household 
Edigon” by Messrs. W. A. Townsend and Co., of New York. The volumes will 
be idustrated by Mr. F. O. C. Darley, whose designs for Cooper’s novels have 
met with much praise, and by Mr. John Gilbert, who for the first time con- 
tributes original drawings to an American publication. The series has com- 
menced with the ‘ Pickwick Papers,” in four volumes, with spirited engravings 
on steel, introducing Pickwick, Sam Weller, Stiggins, Winkle, old Weller and 
his better half, Tupman, and Snodgrass. ‘ Oliver Twist,” in two volumes, ap- 
peared on April 1, and a novel will continue regularly monthly until all that 
Mr. Dickens has written is included. The volumes are sold at 75 cents, or 
3s. each. 

FRANCE.—M. Louis Bianc’s “ History of the French Revolution,” 
in its eleventh volume, is announced for April. This volume treats chiefly of 
the campaign of 1794, the end of the Reign of Terror, and the war in La 
Vendée. The twelfth volume is promised in October. 

‘‘Discouns ACADEMIQUES ET LitTERAIRES,” by M. Guizot, in one volume, 
is announced for immediate publication by Messrs. Didier and Co., of Paris. 


GERMAN.—Jvtivs Ropenserg, a translation of whose “Island of 
the Saints: a Pilgrimage through Ireland” has been recently issued by Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall, has written another volume, “ Verschollene Inseln,” of 
“The Forgotten Isles,” containing accounts of his visits to Heligoland, Sylt, 
Thanet, and the Channel Islands. It is published by Julius Springer, 
Berlin. 

A BonemiAn JournAL.—In Troppau (Austrian Silesia) there was pub- 
lished, on the Ist March, the first number of anew journal in the Bohemian 
oa This is the first newspaper in that language which has ever appeared 
in Silesia. 

Bertin NewspaPers.—The Volks Zeitung has the largest circulation, 
26,000; then follows the Vossische Zeitung, 13,000 ; the National Zeitung, 8000 ; 
and the Neue Preussische Zeitung, 7000. 

THE Kine or Bavarta has given 5000 florins towards the publication of a 
“ History of Science in Germany.” 

ON THE 21st Fespruary Last the great publishing firm of Teubner, of Leip- 
zig, celebrated the fiftieth year of its existence. Fifty years before, M. B.C. 
Teubner, who died on the 20th Jan. 1856, commenced with two wooden presses 
that business which is to-day one of the greatest in Germany. Teubnaer's 
Greek and Latin classics for correctness and elegant typography are now known 
the world over. 





TRADE NEWS. 


PARTNERSHIPS DissOLVED.— Kingsbury and Whitmore, Clement’s-lane, 
City, advertising agents.—(seo. Green and Son, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, printers. 

InsoLvENT.—April 12. W. Allport, Birmingham, news agent. 

CERTIFICATES to be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on the 
day of meeting.—April 19. H. A. T. Fowler, F. E. T. Fowler, J. Stubbs, and 
W. G. Dunt, Exeter-street, Strand, Middlesex, newspaper proprietors and 
publishers.—April 23, S. Dodd and J. C. Peeling, Woburn, Bedtordshire, book- 





sellers and printers.—April 22, T. G. Tomkins, Strand, Middlesex, bookseller 
and stationer.—April 19, T. H. Larmuth, Tunbridge Wells, Kent, bookseller 
and stationer.—April 24, J. Wiseman, Luton, Bedfordshire, printer and sta- 
tioner.—April 24, E. Jacobs, Long-lane, West Smithfield, City, stationer and 
general dealer. 

Scorcn SEQUEsTRATION.—P. Hall, Glasgow, newspaper proprietor, April 5, 
at 12, at the Faculty Hall, Glasgow. 








SALES BY AUCTION. 


COMING SALES. 

By MR. HODGSON, Chancery-lane, on Wednesday, April 10, at half-past 
twelve, the library of the late Henry Butterworth, Esq., F.S.A., containing 
many standard works, chietly in calt cr morocco bindings. 

By THE SAME, on Monday, April 22, and seven following days (Sunday 
excepted), at half-past twelve, the extensive and valuable library of 
the College of Advocates, Doctors’-comiions. This important collection has 
been in the course of formation during the last two centuries, and contains the 
works of the most celebrated English and foreign writers on civil, canon, and 
ecclesiastical law, councils, synods, decrees, monastic history, and rule, Church 
polity and discipline, State papers, ordinances, reports, statutes, works on parish 
law, the law of marriage, the law of wills, and other legal subjects; the 
works of the Fathers and Doctors of the Church, Schoolmen, ecclesias- 
tical historians, and more recent divines, standard authors in history and bio- 
grapby, both ancient and modern, valuable county histories, tonographical 
works, illustrated books of antiquities, early voyages and travels, rare and 
curious tracts, &c. 

By THE SAME, on Tuesday, April 30, at half-past twelve, the important 
manuscripts from the library of the College of Advocates, comprising 
the Treasurer’s Book, a register, on vellum, containing the statutes, constitu- 
tions and decrees of the Court of Arches, as well as the names of all the members 
and honorary members, from the year 1511 (when the College was founded) to 
the present time. This interesting and intrinsically valuable volume contains 
upwards of 1000 autograph signatures and subscriptions of abbots, priors, arch- 
bishops, bishops, doctors, and other learned men—among the most remarkable 
are three signatures of Bishop Bonner, Sir Thomas More, Dean Collet, Bishop 
Pilkington, M. Sutcliffe, W. Haddon, R. Cosin, &c.; an abstract of the Laws of 
Oleron and of the Laws of the Ancient Black Book of the Admiralty, translated 
bv T. Bedford, believed to be unique; an official letter of John Bradshaw, dated 
1651; Admiralty papers, letters, warrants, &c. addressed to Sir C. Hedges, 
from 1691 to 1698; interesting Commonplace-books; an account of the 
Society, by Dr. A. C. Ducarel; and other important papers. Also, a fine 
portrait of Grotius, by a Dutch master; portraits of Sir E. Simpson, Sir 
J. Cooke. Sir G. Lee, and others; a fine marble bust of Lord Stowell, by 
Behnes, &c. 


By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE and BARRETT at 22, Fleet-street, 
on Monday, April 15, and following days, the remainders of highly 
popular works, comprising 2000 Burns’s Poetical Works, illustrated by Cope, 
Horsley, Topham, &c. (sells 21s.), together with the beautiful wood-blocks; 
2500 Cottage Gardener’s Dictionary, and the stereotype plates and copyright ; 
2300 Glenny’s Handbook to the Flower Garden, and the stereotype plates 
and copyright ; the copyright of Glenny’s Garden Almanack; 800 Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, illustrated by Harvey, and the wood-blocks; the 
remaining stocks, stereotype plates, and woodcuts of Bingley’s Tales, 7 vols.; 
also of Harry’s Ladder to Learning, Home Lesson Books, Home Story Books, 
and Little Mary’s Books for Children ; 2000 Acting Charades, and the stereotype 
plates and copyright; 2400 Round Games for all Parties, and the stereotype plates 
and copyright; 2300 Cracker Bon-bon, and the stereotype plates and copyright; the 
beautiful wood-blocks to Christmas with the Poets; 1500 Bennett's Fables of Zsop, 
and the stereotype plates and woodcuts; the stock and stereotype plates of Long- 
fellow’s Prose and Poetical Works; the remainder and steel plates of Milton’s 
L’Allegro and I] Penseroso, illustrated by Birket Foster; the beautiful wood- 
blocks to Favourite Modern Ballads; the remainder and stereotype plates of 
Miller's Language of Flowers; 1400 Proverbs of all Nations, and the stereotype 
plates and copyright; 2600 Parlour Magic, and the stereotype plates and copy- 
right; the stereotype plates of Bancroft’s American Revolution ; the copper- 
plates and stock of Horsfield’s Plante Javanice, and Lepidopterous Insects ; 
150 Massinger’s Plays, by Gifford; 160 Boswell’s Life of Johnson, and the 
stereotype plates; the entire remaining stocks of Forster's Life of Bishop Jebb; 
Elliott's Narrative of the Great French Revolution; Sir John Burgoyne’s Mili- 
tary Opinions; Dr. Doran’s Knights and their Days, New Pictures and Old 
Panels, Monarchs Retired from Business, History of Court Fools, Lives of the 
Princes of Wales, Habits and Men, Table Traits, &c.; Kaye’s Life and Memorials of 
Tucker; Lamartine’s Remarkable Characters; Creasy’s History of the Ottoman 
Turks. The copyrights of Thiers’s History of the French Revolution, 5 vols. 
8vo.; Steinmetz’s History of the Jesuits, 3 vols. ; Kaye’s History of the War 
in Affghanistan; Jesse’s Court of England under the Houses of Nassau and 

Hanover; Pardoe’s Louis the Fourteenth; Thomson’s Philosophy of Magic ; 
Calmet’s Phantom World; Chesterfield’s Letters, by Lord Mahon, Life and 
Theatrical Times of Charles Kean; and a great variety of others. 

By THE SAME, in the sale commencing April 15, in one lot, the valuable 
and highly important literary property, consisting of the stocks, stereos, 
woodcuts, and copyrights of Timbs’s Things not Generally Known (first and 
second series) ; Timbs’s Curiosities of Science (first and second series) ; Timbs’s 
Curiosities of History; Timbs’s Popular Errors Explained ; Timbs’s Stories of 
Inventors and Discoverers; Timbs’s School-days of Eminent Men; Timbs’s 
Painting Popularly Explained. 

By Messrs. S. L. SOTHEBY and J. WILKINSON, at 13, Wellington-street, 
Strand, on Wednesday, 10th April, and three following days, the remaining 
portion of the library of the late James Forbes Young, Esq., M.D., com- 
prising the works of Hooker, Greville, De Candolle, Forbes and Hanley, Harvey, 
Hewitson, Hussey, Yarrell, and of other writers of celebrity on natural history ; 
Bartsch, le Peintre Gravear, 21 vols. in 18, on large paper; Quarterly Review 
from the commencement to October 1859, 106 vols. ; publications of the Ray 
Society, 24 vols., &c.; also, a selection from the library of a well-known col- 
lector, containing books in French and English Literature, facetious tales and 
curious reprints, two beautiful books of hours in manuscript, with fine illustra- 
tions profusely distributed ; Pyne’s Lake Scenery of England ; Engravings after 
the best Pictures by the Great Masters; Homer’s Iliads and Odysses, by 
Chapman; Strutt’s Horda Angel Cynnan, uncut, and others of his works; to 
which are added the mathematical and scientific library of the late Rev. William 
Cook, of University College ; and the remaining copies of the Stuart Corre- 
spondence, by J. H. Glover, Esq. : 

By THE Same, on Monday, April 15, a collection of miscellaneous books, in- 
cluding a large number of topographical and other works relating to North 

Wales, some of great rarity ; curious early English literature, poetical, dramatic, 
theological, &c. 
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By Messrs. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, at 47, Leicester-square, on Thursday, 
May 2, and two following days, a collection of autograph letters; amongst 
others of Charles XII., Charles II., James Duke of York, Prince Rupert; of 
eminent divines of last century, Dr. Calamy, Dr. Watts, and others; of cele- 
brated Americans, Cotton, Mather, Aaron Burr, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 
Jefferson, &c.; about eighty poems, sougs, odes, &c. in the autograph of 
Robert Burns, and two poetical commonplace books also in the autograph 
of the poet; some interesting letters and papers relating to Edmund 
Kean, including the briefs held by the counsel in the famous trial of 
‘Cox v. Kean;” Cyrus Redding’s correspondence, 300 letters, autographs, 
of Campbell, Coleridge, Cowper, Gray, Dr. Johnson, Jas. Montgomery, Sir W. 
Scott, Shenstone, Southey, Godwin, Bp. Potter, Dr. N. Lardner, Voltaire, E. 
Burke, Thos. Gray, Las Casas ; Historical papers and letters: Richmond Family, 
Marlborough Papers, Charles I., Charles II., Queen Anne, Charles V. of Spain, 
General Lafayette, Napoleon Buonaparte as General and Emperor, Nelson, Earl 
of Shaftesbury’s Latter Book, Capt. Bligh, Sir John Moore, Oliver Cromwell, 
Gen. Abercrombie, Louis XIV.; several thousand letters of military com- 
manders; also a large collection of historical and miscellaneous MSS., many of 
which are upon vellum, and date from the thirteenth to the eighteenth century ; 
a few Oriental MSS., &e. 


BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


ENGLISH. 

ANTHEMS—Forty Selected Short Anthems, by the best Composers, in short vocal score ; 
selected and arranged with Accompaniments for Pianoforte, Organ, or Harmonium. By 
T. Westrop. Book IL. Oblong &vo swd ls. Musical Bouquet Office 

ARMSTRONG—The Cruise of the Daring; A Tale of the Sea. By C. F. Armstrong. 3 vols 
post 8vo cl 3ls 6d. J. C. Newby 

Batx—Lyniletia; or, Revelations of the Heart, and other Poems. By Richard Bain. Post 
8vo cl 7s 6d. Longmanand Co 

BENNETT—W hy Church-rates should be Abolished. By William J. F. Bennett, M.A., Vicar 
of Froome-Se!wood, Somerset. 8vo swd ls 6d. Whittaker and Co 

BLACKLEAD Pencil Drawing-book. Oblong cr 8vo cl 3s. 6d. Dean and Son 

BRADSHAW's Through Route and Overland Guide to India, Egypt, China, and Australia, for 
1861. Royal 16mo cl limp 5s. _W. J. Adams 

Casket (The) of Modern and Popular Songs. 32mo swd 1s. Music Publishing Com- 








pany 
CATECHUMENS (The) of the Coromandel Coast. (Historical Tales, No. XXYV.) 12mo clswd 1s. 
J. H. and J. Parker 
CoLLIns—Rambles beyond Railways: or, Notes in Cornwall taken A-foot. By Wilkie Col- 
lins. New edit post 8vocl 5s. R. Bentley 
Dairy Meditations: from Ancient Sources. Easter to Trinity. Edited by the Rev. Orby 
Shipley,M.A. 18mocl 1s 6d. J. Masters 
DIckiNsoON—Thoughts on Woman and her Education. By Miss Dickinson. Post 8vo swd 2s, 
cl 3s. Longman and Co 
Dran’s Moveable Toy Books. The Pussy’s Party. Royal 8vo bds2s. Dean and Son 
EDWARD (King) the Sixth’s Latin Grammar. 15th edit ]2mo cl 3s 6d. J. Murray 
FLeMMinc—Remarkable Conversions, Illustrating the Power and Willingness of Christ to 
Save. Bythe Rev. Jas. Flemming. Post 8voclis6d. J. Nisbet and Co 
FRISWELL—F ootsteps of Fame: a Book to Open other Books. By Hain Friswell. Cr 8vo cl 5s. 
Groombridge and Sons 
GOLDEN (The) Casket: a Treasury of Tales for Young People. Edited by Mary Howitt, 
with Illustrations by Jno. Palmer. Post 8vocl 5s. Hogg and Sons 
— Prize Book Keepsake. By S. G. Goodrich. Royal 16mo cl gilt 6s 6d. 
Jarton 
Hoi_mes—The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. ByO. W. Holmes. Cheap edit.post 8vo 
cl 2s. 6d. (Strahan and Co., Edinburgh.) 8S. Low, Son, and Co 
HOvsEHOLD Verses on Health and Happiness. By the Author of * Thoughts in Verse for the 
Hardworking and Suffering.” Fep 8vo cllimp 9d. Jarrold and Sons 
Hoty (The) Scriptures of the Old Covenant in a Revised Translation. By the late Rev. Chas. 
Wellbeloved, the Rev. George Vance Smith, B. A., the Rey. John Scott Porter. Vol. IL 
Samuel to Psalms. 8vo cl &s. Longman and Co 
_— and Cranks. By Thomas Hood. Illustrated. Post 8vo cl 7s 6d. Routledge 
and Co 
Hutcuixson—tT'en Years’ Wanderings among the Ethiopians; with Sketches of the Manners 
and Customs of the Civilised and Uncivilised Tribes, from Senegal to Gaboon. By Thomas 
J. Hutchinson, F.R.G.S. 8vocll4s. Hurst and Blackett 
Inpex to Current Literature. 1860, Roy 8vo swd 6s 6d. 8. Low, Son, and Co 
JERRAM—The Child’s Own Story Book; or Tales and Dialogues tor the Nursery. 1st series, 
11th edit. 16mo cl 2s 6d. Darton 
Kent—Commentaries on American Law. By James Kent. 10th edit. 4 vols. roy 8vo cl 
4/. 10s. S. Low, Son, and Co 
Lyncu—The Month's Ministry: a Series of Sermons. By T. T. Lynch. Post 8vo cl 7s 6d. 
W. Kent and Co 
Lyra Sacra: being a Collection of Hymns, Ancient and Modern, Odes, and Fragments of 
Sacred Poetry. Compiled and edited. with a preface, by the Rey. Bourchier Wrey Savile, 
.A. Fep 8vo cl 5s. Longman and Co 
MAcLEop—Sketches from Life. A Lecture by the Rev. Norman Macleod, D.D.; delivered 
before the Young Men's Christian Association in connection with the United Church of 
England and Ireland, March 6th, 1861. 12mo swd 3d. Hodges, Smith, and Co 
Martin—The Boy’s Own Library: Holiday Tales for Schoolboys. By Wm. Martin. 
2ndedit fep 8vo cl 3s 6d. Darton 
Mogvin-TanpoN—Elements of Medical Zoology. By Moquin-Tandon: with 124 Ilustra- 
~ Fanaa and Edited by Robert Thomas Hulme, M.R.C.S.E. Cr svocl 12s 6d. 
. Baillitre 
—— Sketches. By Thomas Miller. New edition, fep 8vo bds 2s. Darton 
and Co, 
NATIONAL Magazine (The). VolIX. Royal 8vo cl 7s 6d. W. Kent and Co 
NEGRO and American Songs. 32moswd 6d. Music Publishing Office 
Nicuotsox—The Student's Instructor in Drawing and Working the Five Orders of Archi- 
tecture, with Finished Examples on a large Scale, engraved on forty-one Plates. By 
Peter Nicholson. New edit 8vo cl limp. 10s 6d. M. Taylor 
Oaitvie—The Genetic Cycle in Organic Nature; or, the Succession of Forms in the Propa- 
gation of Plants and Animals. By Geo. Ogilvie, M.D. Post 8vocl5s. (A. Brown and 
Co, Aberdeen) Longman and Co 
Our HomeEtess Poor, and What we can do to Help them By the Author of “ Helen Lynd- 
sav.’ New edit1l2mocl 3s 46d. J. Nisbet and Co 
Ovr Positron on the Map of Prophecy. 8vo swd ls. (R. Grant and Son, Edinburgh) 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 
PuILtips—Remarkable Answers to Prayer. By John Richardson Phillips. 3rd edit 12mo cl 
8s 6d. J. Nisbet and Co 
Prayers and Litanies taken from Holy Scripture; together with a Calendar and Table of 
Lessons. Arranged by John 8. B. Monsell, LL.D. lémo cl 2s 6d. J. Masters 
PREFACES to the First Editions of the Greek and Roman Classics and of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures (in Latin). Collected and Edited by Besiah Botfield, M.A. 4to half-bd 5/ 5s. H. G. 


Bohn 

— Threshold of Atrides. By Geo. E. Preston. Fep 8vo cl 2s 6d. W. Kent 
and Co 

Putman—The Extradition Treaty. ‘“*The Church ‘of the Poor,” and Church Rates; or, a 
National Religion the Bulwark of Religious and Civil Liberty, &. By Jno Pulman, Esq. 
8vo swd ls. Simpkin, Marshall. and Co 

REGONDI's Two Hundred Christy's Minstrels’ and Buckley's Serenaders’ Songs, arranged for 
the German Concertina. Oblong 8voswd ls. A/usical Bouquet Office 

Rerr’s Gume to the Turf; or, Pocket Racing Companion for 1861. Spring Edition. 12mo cl 
swd 2s 6d, roan tuck 3s 6d. Sporting Review oftice 

Season Ticket (The). New edit (Bentley's Standard Novels) fep 8vo cl 2s 6d. R. Bentley 

Tweepre—The Peace of God in the Words of Jesus. By the Rev. W. R. Tweedie, D.D. New 
edit 12mo cl 3s 6d. J. Nisbet and Co 

TWELVE (The) Great Battles of England. Inscribed to the British Rifle Volunteers of 1860. 
Fep 8vo bds 2s 6d. S. Low, Son, and Co 

WuatELy—The Jews: a Lecture by Richard Whately, D.D., delivered before the Dublin 
Young Men’s Christian Association in connection with the Church of England and Ire- 
land, March 20, 1861. 12moswd 3d. Hodges, Smith, and Co 

Wyrwnes (The); or, Many Men, Many Minds: a Tale of Every-day Life. Fep 8vo cl 5s. 


J. Masters 
Younc—The Christ of History: an Argument grounded in the Facts of His Life on Earth. 
By John Young, LL.D. Third edit, revised. Post 8vo cl 4s 6d. Wm. Allan 


BOOKS ALTERED IN PRICE. 


BELu’'s (Robert) Annotated Edition of the British Poets. 29 vols, fep 8vo cl, reduced to 
2112s 6d. Griffin. Bohn, and Co 

Davis's (Sir John F.) China: a General Description of that Empire and its Inhabitants. 
Must. 2 vols. post 8vo cl, reduced to 6s. Griffin, Bohn, and Co 

—_—l Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot. Post 8vo cl, reduced to 5s. Griffin, Bohn, 
and Co 

NicHo_ts—The Book of Proverbs Explained and Illustrated from Holy Scripture. By 

Benjamin Elliot Nicholls, M.A. 12mo cl, reduced to 2s. S.P.C.K. 
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RoGrers—Familiar Illustrations of Scottish Character. By the Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D. 
12mo cl, reduced to5s. Houlston and Wright 

Worncw’'s Popular History of Painting. Lllustrated, post 8vo cl, reduced to 4s. Griffin, 
Bohn, and Co 








AMERICAN, 

Aimakp—The Tiger Slayer: a Romance of the Fores rairic. y Gustave Ai 
i BD Leon ant Co y rest and the Prair' By Gustave Aimard. 

Be.t—Ned the Shepherd Boy. 18mo pp 62. Willie and Charlie; or, the Way to be Happy. 
ene “. i et ~ nee in God. 18mo pp 62. Jane Thorn; or. the Head or 

e Heart. 18mo pp 62. iilip and Bessie; or, Wisdom’s Ways. p55. By Cathe- 
rine D. Bell. Henry Hoyt , ape a a Aa ae 

Brenton—A Course of Instructions in Ordnance and Gunnery. Composed and Compiled for 
the Use of the Cadets of the United States Military Academy. By Captain J. G. Benton 
Ordnance Dept., and Instructor of Ordnance and Science of Gunnery at the Military 
Academy, West Point. 8vo pp 518. D. Van Nostrand. % 

CrassiFieD Catalogue of the most Important Books in nearly every department of Litera- 
ture and Science. English and American Editions, with prices annexed. 12mo pp 259. 
Geo. P. Putnam 

Daisy Deane. By C. E. K., author of “Grace Hale,” “Our Father’s House,” &c. 16mo 
pp 207. Henry Hoyt 

Forms of Prayer to be used in Families, as set forth in the Prayer-book ; to which are added 
some Occasional Prayers and Thanksgivings, with Hymns for Family Devotion, chiefly 
from the same Source. 16mo limp cloth, pp 32. George G. and Lemuel N. Ide, Clare- 
mont, N. H. 

Kinc—Lessons and Practical Notes on Steam, the Steam Engine, Propellers, &c. ; for young 
Marine Engineers, Students, and others. By the late W. H. King, U. 8. N.; revised by 

D Chief Engineer J. W. King, U.S.N. 2nd edit, enlarged, 8vo, pp18%. D. Van Nostrand 

Kiivpart—The Principles and Practice of Land Drainage, embracing a brief History of 
U nderdraining ; a Detailed Examination of its Operation and Advantages ; a Description 
of Various Kinds of Drains, with practical Directions for their Construction, the Manu- 
facture of Drain Tile, &c., &c. Illustrated by nearly 100 engravings. By John H. Klip- 
part, author of the ** Wheat Plant,” Cor. Sec. of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, &c. 
12mo, pp 454. Robert Clarke and Co, Cincinnati 

STANTON—A Practical Treatise for the Use of Justices of the Peace, Constables, Sheriffs, 
Jailers, and Coroners of Kentucky. By Richard H. Stanton. svo, pp 658. Robert Clarke 
and Co, Cincinnati 

TILLINGHAST and SHEARMAN—Practice, Pleadings, and Forms in Civil Actions, in Courts o 
Record in the State of New York. Adapted to the Code of Procedure of the State of 
New York; adapted also to the Practice in California, Missouri, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Ohio, Alabama, Minnesota, and Oregon. By John L. Tillinghast and Thomas G. Shear- 
man, Counsellors-at-Law. Voll. 8vo pp 774. Lewis and Blo 

Se of the Throat and Lungs. By R. T. Trall, M.D. Pamphlet. pp 39. Fowler 
and Wells 

U. 8. Tarirr (The) ; or, Rates of Duties payable on Goods, Wares, and Merchandise, im- 
ported into the United States of America, on and after the First Day of April 1861, 
approved March 2nd 1861. Also, the U. S. Tariff of 1857 and 1361, in Parallel Lines 
alphabetically arranged. 12mo pp 52. Henry Anstice and Co ? 

VirrLeE—Hand-book for Active Service, containing Practical Instructions in Campaign Daties 
for the Use of Volunteers. By Egbert L. Viele, late U. S. A., Captain Engineers Seventh 
Kegiment, N. G. 12mo pp252. 1. Van Nostrand 














FRENCH. 

CHRETIENNE et musulman; parl'auteur de Perdita. 18. 287 p. Paris. Dentu. 3fr° 

CoquEREL—Projet de discipline pour les églises réformeées de France, par le pasteur Athanase 
Coquerel. 80. 320 p. Paris. 2 fr. 

ExrepiTion des Francais et des Anglais en Chine, 1860. Coup d’cil sur la Chine. Causes de 
la guerre. Traversée des troupes. Opérations militaires. Conclusion de la paix, 18, 128 p. 
carte et vignettes. Paris 

FourcaDE-PRUNET—La Question des filles} marier; par Gaston Fourcade-Prunet. 18. 132 p. 
Paris. 2fr 

Gavupry—Note sur quelques os gigantesqnes provenant des nouvelles fouilles entreprises en 
Grece; par M. Albert Gaudry. 80. 6 p. Paris 

Historre de dix ans du régne de Napoleon IIL; par un homme d’Etat. Ire et 2e séries, 
80. 160 p. Paris 

Hisrorre de Jean de Paris, suivie des terribles et merveilleuses aventures de Robert le Diable, 
d@apres d'anciens manuscrits. 18. 108 p. Paris 

MeEnrLeT—Le Réalisme et la fantaisie dans la littérature; par Gustave Meriet. 12. 435 p. Paris 

RoquEs—L'Ecole éclectique du dix-neuvieme siecle, ou Examen des doctrines professées 
dans les cours de philosophie éclectique ; par M.l'abbe Roques, ancien professeur de philo-~ 
sophie. 12, 536 p. Paris 

SENNETERRE (Mme. de)—La Dot de Suzette, ou Histoire de Mme. de Senneterre racontée 
par elle-méme. 18, 107 p. Paris 

TissoT—La Vie dans l'homme. Existence, fonctions, nature, condition presénte, forme, 
origine et destinée future du principe de la vie ; esquisse historique de l'animisme; par J. 
Tissot, professeur de philosophie a la Faculté des lettres de Dijon. 80. 596 p. Paris. 
7 fr 50¢ 





GERMAN. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIE, hebriiische. Bliitter f. neuere u. iiltere Literatur d. Judenthums. Red. 
v. Dr. M. Steinschneider. 4 Jahrg. 1861. 

BisiioTeKa historicka. Oddélenil. Tom. Babingtona Macaulaye déjiny anglické prelozil 
Vacslav Zeleny. 8 Prag. : 

BrinckMEreErR, Hofrath Dr. Ed., Glossarium diplomaticnm zur Erliiuterung schwieriger. e. 
diplomat., histor., sachl. od. Worterkliirg. bediirftiger latein.. hoch- u. besonders nieder- 
deutscher Worter u. Formeln, welche sich in Gffentl u. Privaturkunden, Capitularien, 
Gesetzen, &c., d. gesammten deutschen Mittelaliers finden. Fol. Gotha. 

EICHENDORFF, Jos. Frhr. v., Geschichte der poetischen Literatur Deutschlands. 2 Thle. 
2 Aufl. 16. 6068S. Paderborn. 

KAULBaAcn’s, Wilh. v., Goethe-Gallerie. 1 Abth. : Goethe's 'Frauengestalten. Nach den 
Handzeichnegn. photographirt v. J. Albert. Frankfort.| 

Macacray's, Thom. Babington, siimmtliche Werke in 23 Bdn. Deutsch v. W. Beseler, 
Fr. Steger, A. Schmidt u. J. Althaus. Mit der Biographie u. dem Portr. Macaulay's. 
Braunschweig. ; 

Macavtay's, Thom. Babington, die Geschichte Englands seit dem Regierungsantritte 
Jacobs II. 5 Bd. Hrsg. v. Lady Trevelyan. Uebers. v. Thdr. Stromberg 8. Leipzig. 





BELGIUM. 

BroGRAPniE de A. J. Bécart, d'apres ses piquants et curieux Mémoires inédits. par ses 
anciens ¢leves, F. M. de S..., H. B. d’Estrees et fi. G. d’Orsinval. 80,118 p. Bruxelles 

BosQuet (Emile)—Louise Meunier, suivi de: Une passion en province, par Emile Bosquet. 
18. 355 p. Bruxelles, 3fr 50c 

Burat (Amédée)—Le Matériel des houilléres én France et un Belgique. Descriptions des 
appareils, machines et constructions employés pour exploiter la houille, par Amédée 
3urat. 80. 324 p. avec atlas in-folio de 77 planches. Liége, 60fr 

Dvucretiaux (E.)—La Colonisation :pénale et l'emprisonnement cellulaire, par E. Ducpe- 
tiaux. 32.80p. Bruxelles 

Laurent (F.)—Ftudes sur i’histoire de 'humanité. Tome 7e. La Féodalité et l'Eglise, par 
F. Laurent. 80. 644p. Bruxelles, 7fr 50c 

LESTGARENS (J.)—La Situation Gconomique et industrielle de l'Espagne en 1860, par J. Lest- 
garens. 80.111 p. Bruxelles, 1fr 50c 

Rupens (P. P.)—L’(£uvre de P. P. Rubens, gravé au burin par les anciens maitres flamand 
et reproduit par la photographie; réuniet publié par C. Muquardt. Tome 2e. Vierges, 
saints, martyrs et allégories sacrées. Folio, containing 40 plates, with text, par M. E. 
Fétis. Livr. 17e 2 20e. Bruxelles 

VANDEN Eynpbe (A.)-Tableau chronologique des écoutttes, des bourgmestres et échevins, 
depuis 1236 jusqu’aA nos jours, ainsi que les sceaux des premiers seigneurs de la ville de 
Malines, par A. Vanden Eynde. 8o. avec planches. Livr. We. Malines, 2fr. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THE SCALE of CHARGES for ADVERTISEMANTS in 
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Four Lines, or Thirty Words ......... oe eacees a ee 
Each additional Line (about Ten Words) ....... - 006 
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HE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT, ACCOUNTS, 

and BALANCE-SHFET of the MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY for the 

year 1860 are now published, and may be had by a written or personal application to the 
Head Office, or to any of the Society's Agents. CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 

The Mutual Life Assurance Society, 39, King-street, Cheapside, E.C., London. 








x4 : , roe ’ 

LECTROTYPING.—A young man, who has had seven years 

experience in one of the first London houses, is open to an ENGAGEMENT in this 

business. Is a thoroughly practical man, and acquainted with all the atest improvements. 
Address “Y. Z.”’ (No. 558), 10, Wellington-street, Strand. 
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DEPOSI T, ASS URANCE, and DIS- 
COUNT B ANK.— FIVE PER CENT. on sums for 
fixed periods, or he = ing to the amount, at from seven to 
thirty days’ notice, Three _ ent. oe 
5, Cannon-street West. . A. LAW, Manager. 


y THEN YOI ASK *F OR ‘GLENFIELD 
PATENT STARCH, 

SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often substituted 

Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &.—WOTHERSPOON 


and Co., Glasgow and London. _ ae pon ee Le old 
LY A | |-DE-VIE—This Pure PALE 


4 BRANDY, though only 18s. per gallon, is demonstrated, 
upon analysis to be pecnliarly free from acidity, and very 
superior to recent ne of veritable Cognac. In 
French bottles. 38s. ner doz. ; or securely packed in a case for 
the country, SHE: NRY BRETT and Co, Old Furnival’s 
Distille ry. Holborn. To be obtaine d only at the ir Distillery. 


Ne S HOTEL, New Bond-street, W.— 
“Le soussiené déclare avoir expédié A Monsieur Henry 
motes négociant en vins, & Londres, la quantité de cin- 
quante deux Barriques Grand Vin Chateau Lafite, récolte 
1857, quantité la plus forte expédiée en Angleterre & aucun 
négociant. Les vins sont partis directement de Chateau 
Lafite, et je garantis leur grande qualité. 
‘M. GOUDAL, Gérant. 
», Chateau Lafite, 15 Juin, 1860 * 











* Panilla 


OCK STITCH” SEWING MACHINE 8, 
4 manufactured by the “WHEELER and WILSON’ 

Manutets ing Company. Office and Sale Rooms, i 
Oxford-street, London.—Recommended for their simplicity, 
fine mechanism, elegance of model and finish, speed, beauty, 
and durability of the work performed. They have been in 
vse sufficiently long to thoroughly test their qualities, and 
give entire satisfaction. They are the favourite machine for 
domestic purposes, and are both suitable and profitable in the 
workshop —Descriptiv e pamphlets gratis. 


HIMNEY-PIECES, TOMBS, MONU- 
MENTS, FONTS, &c. —EDWARDES BROTHERS 
and BURKE, 17, Newman-street, Oxford-street, London, 
W., beg to inform the nobility and gentry that. they manu- 
facture at their own establishments, in Italy and Belgium, as 
well as at the above address, every description of marble 
work, at the lowest possible prices. Their galleries contain 
specimens of all foreign and British marble quarried, in 
chimney nieces. from 25s. to 300 guineas each; MONUMENTS 
oe TAB ’S, from 5.: head and foot stones. from 30s. 
each.—Sole agents to the INVERNETTIE GRANITE Com- 
pany. 
my ; . Ton rr 
\ THAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
isathought often occurring to literary men, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. Animme- 
diate answer tothe inquiry may be obtained, and a SPE- 
CIMEN BOOK of TYPES. and information for authors. will 
be sent on apt lication, by RICHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark- 
lane, London 
‘DD Na — > 
> FE ( C E IPTS. ACCOUNT - BOOKS, 
) PRIN’ ING, and ENVELOPES.—50 Receipts for Rent, 
pts for General Purposes, bound, stamped 5s .un- 
ost free. Receipts in your ow n form on order- 
kable cheap set of 3 Account Books— 
es; Journal, 700 Foolscap Pages ; Cz 
the whole sent, carriage free, Two 
rder Account Br of any kind send 
250 Circulars 7. neatly litho- 
Cireulars &s. 6 stimates for all 
hography, Letter-press, or ( opper- 
h your Name and Address embossed 
ates gratis, 
inter and Ste “ ner, 
London, W. 


LADIES.—Our New “Show Rooms 
»now OPEN with the largest STOCK in the w rorld of | 
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Spring and Summer Horsehair Crinoline Petticoats, Paris 






g Jupons, with every novelty in 
Elast outil Stays and Bod ices. 
h Muslin and Lace Jupons 
ericat w atch Spring Sk« 
vest for summer wear, with 10 to 100 Sp 
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Corded, Dam my" Gored, Tucked, 
tticoats, 8s. 6d $ 
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stening Stays, 4s. 5 

and Nursing Stays, &s. 6d. to 0s. 

Its, &e., 8s. 6d 0 Sis. 

ae Ladies’ ae fastening Stays. 
of every dese 

¢ “A ddvoks WittIAM Cant 
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Lt SO MMIER ELASTIQUE 
4d Port IF 


{FAL and SON have patented a mati 




























of ma kin a Spr attress portable. The great objectic | 
< ~ Mi ess is its being so heavy and | 

€ he “Ss ier Elastique Portat 

parts 1 when joined toget! 

1e | 1g Mattress A th 


















Mattress is very liable: the prices als uch | 
yse of ring Mattresses, viz. : i 
s £s. d. 
eby 6ft.4 2 50/4ft.6in. by6ft.4in.long3 00 
2100/5 ft. ae 4 8 50 
: 215 015ft 6 in. p 3100 
Ss y las tique Portatif,” therefore, co the 
‘ f elasticity, anak ility, cleanliness, portability, 
UST CATALOGUE of Bedst s 
RK F nt free by post on appli 
sO 1-court-road 
IMPORTANT ANNOT WCEMENT—METALLI 
MAKER TO THE QUEEN (by R 1 ¢ mal 
PH GILLOTT t lec resp 
( er R } 


















BEN SON’S WATCHES— 
* Perfection of mechanism."'—Morning Post. 
Gold, 5 to 100 guineas; Silver, 2 to 50 guineas. 

Send two stamps for “ Benson's Illustrated Pamphlet,” 
descriptive ofevery construction of Watch now made, with 
their prices. 

Watches sent to all parts of the kingdom, free by post, or 
to India and the Coionies for 5s, extra, 

33 and $4, Ludgate-hill. 46 and 47, Cornhill, London, E.C. 

Established Ww 49. 


TARE, RABBIT, and GARDEN N NETS. 
—The various qusden nets for the protection of wall- 
fruit from frost and blight, also for flower and seed beds, 
includes a good sound SECOND-HAND TANNED NET at 
6s. the 100 square yards ; deer, sheep, lamb, pheasant, poultry, 
bird, and fishing nets of ev ery description. 
Catalogue and samples on application to H. ALLEN, 
a 10, Ossulston-street, Euston-road, Lon- 
don, N. 


HE BEST and ‘CHEAPEST TEAS and 
COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS 
and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City. 

Good strong useful Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 3s., and 48.; rich 
Souchong, 3s, 8d., 3s. 10d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, 1s., 1s, 2d., 
Is. 3d., 18. 4d., 1s. 6d., and 1s. 8d. 

Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s. sent carriage free to any 
railway station or market-town in England. A price cnrrent 
free. Sugars at market prices. All goods carriage free 
within eight ‘miles of the City. 


THE I BE IST r AND C CHEAPEST T TEAS ! AND " COFFEES 
ARE TO BE OBTAINED ALWAYS OF 


OHNSON and COMPANY, TEA and 

COFFEE MERCHANTS, 231, Blackfriars-road, London, 8 
Good Strong Useful 1 2s. 4d., 28. 6d. 28. 8d., and 28.10d, 
The finest Black Tea imported—3s., 3s. 2d. 3s. 4d. 3s. 6d. 3s. 8d., 
and 4s, Good and pure Coffees—1s., 1s. 1d., 18. 2d., 18, 4d., 18, 6d., 
and 1s. 8d. AlJl goods delivered free of charge in London and 
suburbs; and Teas, Coffees, and Spices, if to the amount of 2/. 
or upwards, to any railway station in England. Sugars at 
merchants’ price s.—A price | list free. 


















TEAS UNEQUALLED IN GOODNESS. 


y 7JEBSTER BROTHERS, Tea Merchants, 


89, Moorgate-street, City, supply Teas very superior 

to any hitherto advertised as Best. 

Very good Black Tea, 4s., 3s. 2¢@. Very choice, 3s. 4d., 8s. 6d., 
Ss. 8d, 4s. 

THE BEST BLACK TEA IMPORTED, 4s. 4d. per Ib. 

ane offee, 1s. 8d., 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d. Very best old Mocha, 
ls. 82. Sugars at market prices. A price current (post free) 
pp ay 

WrssTeR BROTHERS pay carriage onall orders for Tea, Coffee, 
and Spices, amounting to 2/. and upwards, to all parts of Eng- 
land; ‘ead on onde rs for 5/. to Wales »8, Ireland, and § Scotiand. 





+ + 
ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, 
THE LEAF NOT COVERED WITH COLOUR. 
Strone, Ricw, and Fvit-FLAvovcreD TEA is thus secured, 
as importing it before the Chinese cover it with colour makes 
it impossible for any brown low-priced autumn leaves to be 
made to appear like the best, and passed off to the consumer 
atahigh price. Price 3s. 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4d. per Ib., in Packets. 
PURSELL, 80, Cornhill, and 119, re heapside ; ELPHIN 
Regent-st.; Gourp, 198, Oxford-st.; WOLFE, § 
FORTESCUE, Bayswater ; BLIss, B rompton ; "’ALLC HIN, Barns- 
bury-park; MILLARD, Camden-town; JOHNSTON, Charing- 
WE BSTER, Moorgate-st ; NEWELL, Hackney; DELL, 
King land: BALLARD, Hammersmith; GaLitoway, Islington; 
GoTTunG, Kentis! -town and Pimlico; CoorEr, 209, Tottenham- 
court-road; PraGa, Notting-hill; McOasn, Stratford, CLUBB, 
Lake, Peckham; Dopson, 98, Blackman-st.; HORNIMAN’s 
Agents inevery tow! n, 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, for 
indigestion, hile, sick headache, acidity, heartburn, 
flatulency, spasms, &c.—Prepared only by JAM BS COCKL E, 
18, New Ormond-sireet, and to be had of all medicine vendors, 
in boxes, at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6¢ 2, and 11 $8. 


Ay > 
a. LASTIC STOCKINGS and KNEE CAPS 
4 for VARICOSE VEINS ¢ we WEAKNESS, of a! very 
superior quality, yielding an unvarying support. — nstructions 
for measurement and prices on application, and the articles 
sent by post from the manufacturers. 
Pore & PLANTE, 4, Water] 00-place, Pall- mall, London, S.W. 


I OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 


Sy ring Vi riations.—Scarcely ni in the human 











capes s inconvenience at this season: the stomach, 
4 the brain, and the skin are chiefly the afflicted 
s; and for these Holloway’s remedies are certain 
antidotes. The Ointment should be rubbed upon the skin as 
neor as possible to the disordered organ with great regularity 
and perseverance, while his Pills are taken in appropriate 
doses, which are always plainly indicated in the ** Book of 
Directions ” surrounding each packet. They speedily remove 








e | the irregularities ot females, and with certainty and safety 


licate and nervous invalids from misery to 


restore the most 4 
and health. Holloway’s Ointment and 


beauty, happiness 





| Pills prove alw ys mild, soothing, and restorative. 


B EWARE of Spurious and Dangerous 
Compounds, sold in imitation of Dr. J. COL LIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, a invented and applied 
by Dr. J. C. BROW NE, M.R.¢ ny Medical Staff) to 
i t di ‘hich is so extraordinarily curative in 
na, C eo Bronchitis, Neuralgia, 
1 Diphtheria. As a proof 
imerous testimonials by 





. Hon. F.R.C.S., Eng- 
and P hysio logy at St. 
never met with any 
-spasmodic and sedative. I 

1a, Diarrheea, and other 
. 1 the results.”’ 

‘, of New Galloway, Scotland: “I con- 
t valuable medicine known.” 


T, late Army Staff, 





says: “It is a most 


“Two doses 








Army Medical Staff, Calcutta: 
ime of Diarrhcea.” 
.. Surgeon, 










E hes 

taneous. AS a 

reux, its effects were very 

ons I have found it extremely 
at 2s. Od. 

. DAVEN 










and 4s 6d., by the Sole Agent 
RT . Gres it Russell-street, 











and j Ma 
Bloc msb ury-squar 
of stamps or Post-office order. 

None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
Chlorodyne”’ engraved on the Government stamp, 


+0r 





EW PRACTICAL LAW BOOKS, 


Just published, 


The LAW of COSTS, with all the Cases and 
Precedents of Bills of Costs. By W. MARSHALL, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law, one of the authors of Paterson, Macna~ 
mara, and Marshall's “New Practice of the Common Law.” 
Price 21s, 

The NEW PRACTICE of the COMMON LAW, 

with all the Forms, &. By J. PATERSON, T. MACN Al 
MARA, and W. MARSH ALL, Esqrs., Barristers-at-Law. 
In 2 vols. Price 31s. 6d. 

Law Trves Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


Books FOR MAG GISTRATES, 
Just published. 
PART V. 





of COX’S REPORTS of MAGIS- 
TRATES’ LAW CASES, and APPEALS DECIDED by alt 
the 8U PERIOR COURTS. Price 4s. 6d. Issued quarterly. 
Parts I. to IV. may still be had. Edited by E. W. ce X, Esq., 
Recorder of Falmouth. 


The SECOND EDITION of SAUNDERS’S 
NEW PRACTICE of MAGISTRATES’ COURTS, with 
Full Instructions, Forms, &c. Price 12s. cloth, By T. W. 
SAUNDERS, Esgq., Recorder of Bath. 

The PRACTICE of the LAW of EVIDENCE 
By E. POWELL, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition 
Price 15s, 

The SUMMARY JURISDICTION of MAGIS- 
TRATES in LARCENY; with an Outline of the Law of 
Larceny. By E. W. COX, Esq., Recorder of Falmouth. 
Price 5s. 

Law Times Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





Fourth Edition, just orn > mag 2s. 6d. ; or, by post, 
ISEASES OF THE “SKIN: a Guide to 


- their Treatment and Prevention; illustrated by cases. 
By THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western 
Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, 21a, Charlotte-strect, 
Fitzroy-square, 

“Mr. Hunt has transferred these discases from the incur- 
able class to the curable.’’—Lancet. 

London: T. RICHARDS, 37, Great  Queen-street. 


FoR FAMILY ARMS—Send Name and 
County to the Royal Heraldic Studio and Library; in a 
few days you will receive a correct copy of your Armorial 
Bearings. Plain Sketch, 3s.; in Heraldic Colours, with writ- 
ten description, 6s.; Large Size, 12s. Family Pedigrees, with 
original grant of Arms, to w hom andwhen granted, the origin 
of the name, all traced from authentic records, fee two guineas, 
An Index, containing the names of nearly all persons entitled 
to use Arms, as extracted from the British Museum, Tower of 
London, Heralds’ College, &c., &c. The Manual of Heraldry, 

400 Engravings, 3s. 6d., post free. —By T.CULLETON, Genea~ 
logist, Lecturer on Heraldry at the Mechanics’ Institute, 
25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London; 


20, 


W.C. The Herald lic ¢ ‘olours for Servants’ Liveries, 5s. 


A®MS, CRESTS, &e., Engraved in the 

Best Style. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. On Steel Die, 
6s. Initials, 1s. 6d. pe letter. Book Plate, Engraved with 
Arms, 10s.; or Crest, Postage and Registered Letter, ls. 
extra.—T. CULLE TON, Heraldic Engraver by Appointment 
to the Queen, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s- 
lane, London, W.C. 


OLID GOLD RINGS (18 Carat, Hall 
Marked), Engraved with Crest, 42s.; Large Size, for 
Arms, 75s. On ii eipt of P.O. order the sizes will be sent to 
select from.—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourne 
street, corner of § St. Martin’ s-lane, London, W. C. 

















\TAMP “YOUR OW N PAPER ‘with 
Arms, Crests, Initials, or Name and Address, by. means 
of CULLETON’S PATENT EMBOSSING PRESS, 1 
Zest make, 21s. Any person can use them.—T. CULL . TON, 
Die Sinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn-street, 
corner of St Martin's-lane, London W.C. 


‘ ‘ a _ _ 7 

ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS and 
CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are re- 
quested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM S. BUR- 
TON’'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of 
FE 9ERS. STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL TRONMONGERY, as cannot 
be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of 
design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, 

with ormoln ornaments and two sets of bars, 87. 15s. to 3.32. 10s. ; 
Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to? 51. 128 ; Steel Fen 
ders, 2/7. 15s. to 111.; Ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, 
1. 158. to 187. ; Chimney- -pieces, from 1/ &s. to 80/.; Fire-irons, 




















*As an astrin- | 
in Colic with | 


Lo don ; or sent carriage free on receipt | 


. 8d. the set to 41. 4s.—The BURTON and all other 
NT STOVES, with radiating hearth-pjates. 


7 r r Al 
UTLERY WARRANTED.—The most 
varied Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the a, 
all warranted, ison SALE at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S ¢ 
prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of 
the sales, 3}-inch ivory- -handled Table Knives, with high 
shoulders, 12s. 6d. per doz.; Desserts to match, lis ;_ if to 
balance, 6d. per doz. —_— Carvers, 48. 3d. per pair; larger 
sizes, from 20s to 7. 1, per doz. ; extra fine, ivory s.: if 
308. to 50s. ; white bone Table Knives, 6s. 
per doz. 5s. Carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair: black 
Table Knives, 7s. 44. per dozen; Desserts, (is. ; Carvers 
black wood-handled Table Knives and Forks, 68. per doz : 
Table Steels, from Is. each. The largest Stock m existence oi 
Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, in cases and otherwise, 
and of the new Plated Fish Carvers. 
CLOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
and LAMPS. 

WILLIAM S. BURTON invites inspection of his Stock of 
| these displayed in two large Show-rooms. Each article is of 
guaranteed quality, and some are objects of pure virtii, the 
production of the first Manufacturers of Paris, from whon 
William 8. . Burton imports them direct : 

. from 7s, 6d. to 251, 

13s, 6d. to 16/. 10s per pair. 
. 1&s, Od. to 161. 16s. 

R y 68. 0d. to 91. 


































LAMPS “MODERA TE 
yi L TAM S. BURTON’S GEN ERAL 
FURNISHING [RONMONGERY ‘ATALOGU! 
e by post. It contains upwards « 
nited Stock of Sterling Silver 1 
E ectro Plate, Nic kel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
| Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
| pieces, Kitchen Ranges. L ame. Gaseliers, Tea oat s, Urns 
and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, B bes nom Cabi 
| net Furniture, &e., with Lists of Prices, and Pians of the 
Twenty large Showrooms, at 39, Oxf rd-street W.; 114,23 i 
| and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’ s-place ; and 1 
' Newman-mews, London. 
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MESSRS. NISBET and CO,’S 
NEW WORKS. 
~~ ~~) + 


1 

HE BRITISH and FOREIGN 

EVANGELICAL REVIEW. No. XXXVI. April 1861. 
Price 3s. 6d. 





hae QU ARTERLY JOURNAL of 
ROPHECY. No. LI. April 1861. Price 2s. 6d. 


qu. 
HE BRITISH HERALD. No. IV. 


Price 2d, 





Iv. 
HE SIXTEENTH COURSE of 
LECTURES, delivered before the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. in Exeter Hall, from November, 1860, 
to February, 1861. Crown 8vo. 4s. cloth. 





Vv. 

GCENES of LIFE, Historical and 
3iographical, chiefly from Old Testament Times; or, 

Chapters for Solitary Hours, and for the Sunday at Home. 

By Rev. JOHN BAILLIE, Author of “Memoirs of Hewit- 

son.’ Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. 





VIL 
HE OFFICER’S DAUGHTER: 
Memoir of Miss Elizabeth Tatton. To which are added, 
some Instances of Divine Grace in the Army. By 
OCTAVIUS WINSLOW, D.D. 
vil. 


A SECOND EDITION of the 
ROMANCE of NATURAL HISTORY. By P. H. 
GOSSE, F.R.S. 


With Illustrations by Wotr. Post 8vo. 
7s. 6d. cloth. 





Vil. 


- 
SECOND EDITION of NEOLOGY 
NOT TRUE, and TRUTH NOT NEW. Treatises on 
Revs. F. D. Maurice, Professor Jowett, and J. L. Davies, 
and a Concise Account of ‘Essays and Revrews.”’ By the 
Rev. CHARLES HERBERT, M.A., Marylebono, late Rector 
of Burslem, and Rural Dean. Price 2s. 6d. cloth limp. 





CHEAP EDITIONS. 


. 
ORKMEN and THEIR DIFFYI- 
CULTIES. By the Author of “ Ragged Homes and 
How to Mend Them.” Crown 8yo. Is. 6d., cloth limp. (In 
a few days.) 





Il. 
HE MISSING LINK; or, Bible 
Women in the Homes of the London Poor. By 
L.N. R., Author of “The Book and its Story.” Twenty- 
eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. cloth limp. 


————ae 


RAGGE ID HOMES, and HOW to 


MEND THEM. By Mrs, BAYLY. Eleventh 
Thousand. Crown 8yo. 1s. 6d. cloth limp. 


_— 


Iv. 
ASTE to the RESCUE; or, Work 
While it is Day. By Mrs. CHARLES WIGHTMAN. 
16th Thousand. Crown 8yo. Is. 6d. cloth limp. 





v. 
HE LIFE of the REV. RICHARD 
KNILL, of St. Petersburg. By the Rev. CHARLES M. 
BIRRELL. With a Review of his Character, by the late 
Rev. JOHN ANGELL JAMES. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 





vi. 


MEMOIR of CAPTAIN M. M. 


: HAMMOND, late of the Rifle Brigade. Eighth Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d, cloth limp. 





vit. 
\ EMORIALS of CAPTAIN HEDLEY 


VICARS, 97th Regiment, By the Author of “The 
Mg Won.” 118th Thousand. Crown 8yo. Is. 6d. cloth 
imp. 





Viti. 


NGLISH HEARTS and ENGLISH 


HANDS, or, the Railway and the Trenches. Wood- 
cuts, crown 8y0. 25. cloth limp. 





London: JAMES NISBET and CO., 





Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 5s. 


THE SEASON: A SATIRE, 


By ALFRED AUSTIN. 
With Frontispiece by THOMAS GEORGE COOPER. 


“There are some verses of extraordinary force and vigour. . . . This last line, ‘Till the half-drunk lean over the half- 


dressed,’ is worthy of Byron.”—Literary Gazette. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 








This day is published, in 8vo. cloth : on 648), price 12s. 


A COURSE OF ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS 
(PURE AND APPLIED), 


To meet the Requirements of Candidates for Examination for Army and Civil Service Appointments, as also for the 
Instruction of Mathematical Students generally. 


By J. R. YOUNG, formerly Professor of Mathematics in Belfast College. 
London: Wm. = ALLEN and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 


NEW W Ons. BY I _ TRAFFORD. 


CITY AND SUBURB: A NOVEL. 


SUBURB: 
‘ 
3 Vols. 
By F. G. TRAFFORD, Author of “‘ The Moors and the Fens,” “Too Much Alone.” 
“We can cordially recommend ‘Too Much Alone’ to any reader in quest of a thorough!y good novel. It is a well 
conceived, well-wrought-out story; but we regard it less as a present success than the commencement of a successful 
career.” —Athenceum. 


CHARLES J. SKEET, 10, King William-street, Charing-cross. 








This day, fep. Svo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


HANDBOOK OF ANGLING 


FOR SCOTLAND AND THE BORDER COUNTIES ; 
Embracing the Practical Experience of Thirty Years’ Fishing. With Map and Routes, &c. 


By JOHN ROBERTSON. 
London: HOULSTON and WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, price 7s. 6d. cloth boards, 


THE SCHOLASTIC DIRECTORY FOR 1861. 


It contains the only Lists extant of Public and Private Schools and other Educational Establishments and 
Institutions in the United Kingdom. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


THE NEW PENNY MAGAZINE: 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF WHOLESOME INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT FOR THE 
WORKING CLASSES. 
CONTENTS OF No. 4 FOR APRIL, 1861: 


The Wolf. 

Noble Charity. 

The Little Barber: a True Story. 

The King of Portugal and the Yellow Fever. 
The Month 

My Baby-Boy. 

Answers to Correspondents. 





The Emigrant Brothers. Chapter V. The good Servant | 
proves a bad Master. 

Chapters on English History. Chapter ITI. The Ancient 
British Church. 

Church Blessings: 1. The Gospel in jts Fulness. 

Seal Shooting. 

The Worship of Juggernauth. 


WITH FOUR LARGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Orders should be given immediately. A copy post free for two stamps, or ten copies for ten penny stamps, 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 








Now ready, Royal 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


CROCKFORD'S 


Clerical Directory Appt ndix for 1861, 


Tie Names, Addresses, and other particulars of Clergumen, omit din the CLERICAL DIRECTORY for 1860, and of Clergymen 
who have been Ordained since the appearance of the ut Volume—of which it will form a Supplement. 
“ The Clerical Directory Appendix ” for 1861 may be had by order of ~ Bookseller, price 3s. 6d., or of 
JOHN CROCKFORD, “Clerical Journal” and “ Directory” Offices, 10, W ellington- -street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





On April Ist will be published, price 5s., No. XXV. of 


The Journal of Sacred Viterature and Diblical Record. 
Edited by the Rev. HENRY BURGESS, LL.D. Ph.D., 


MEMBER OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


CONTENTS: 

Correspondence:—The Prince of Persia, the Law of the 
Medes and Persians, and the Chronology of the Je owish 
Writer Demetrius; On St. Mark the Evangelist; The 
Eucharistic Biessing ; Terms used in Speaking of the 
Atonement; Emendations in the Authorised Version of 
Scripture ; Diisterdi eck and others on the Apocalypse ; 
Jewish Orthodoxy. 

Notices of Books. 
Intell igence—List of Publications. 


The Early Development of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The First-Born, a Title of Jesus Christ. 

Suggestions on the Doctrine of the Atonement, in Relation 

to Modern Opinion. 

Modern Sceptical Writers—‘ Essays and Reviews.’ 

Modern Sceptical Writers—On the Interpretation of Scrip- | 
ture, by Professor Jowett. | 

History of Our Lord Jesus Christ, from the Time of His 

Birth to the Commencement of His Mission. 





Beruers-street. 


London: JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY BELL AND DALDY, 


186, FLEET-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
IN USE AT ETON, HARROW, RUGBY, WELLINGTON COLLEGE, TRINITY 


COLLEGE, DUBLIN, &c. 





NEW FRENCH SCHOOL-BOOKS | 
On a greatly improved plan, fep.8vo., by Mons. F. E. A. GASC, 
M.A., of Paris, and French Master of Brighton College. 


Gase’s First French Book. Prices. 6d. | 

This wo:kis partly based upon the system introduced by | 
Ollendorff, and adapted by Dr. Ahn in a simiiar one, and it 
has the further advantage that the arrangement is methodi- | 
cal, and proper attention is paid to the direct teaching of 
the grammar. 


Gase’s French Fables for Beginners, | 
in Prose, with an Index of all the Words at the end of 
the book. Price 2s. (Just published. 

This work is intended to supersede all the obsolete and 
badly written Fables of Perrin and Chambaud. 


Gase’s Second French Book: being a 
Grammar and Exercise Book, on a new plan, exhibiting 
the chief Peculiarities of the French Language as com- 
pared with the English, and intended as a Sequel to the 
First French Book. Price 2s. 6d. 


Gase’s Materials for French Prose 
Composition ; or, Selections from the best English Prose 
Writers, to be turned into French, with Idiomatic Ren- 
derings of Difficulties, and copious Grammatical Notes. 
New Edition. Price 4s.6d. KEY, 6s. 


Gasc’s Histoires Amusantes et In- 
structives; or, Selections of Modern Complete Stories for 
Children, by Balzac, Janin, Souli¢, Souvestre, P. L. 
Courier, Nodier, Karra, Madame Guizot, La Comtesse de 
Ségur, Madame L. Colet, La Bédollitre, Guérin, Stahl, 
Michel Masson, Fénélon. With copious Renderings, in 
foot-notes, of Idiomatic Difficulties. Price 2s. 6d. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS, 
With English Notes for Schools. 


Aventures de Telemaque. Par FENE- 
LON. EditedbyC. DELILLE. Second Edition, revised. 


4s. 6d. 
Histoire de Charles XII. Par VOL- 
TAIRE. Edited by L. DIREY. Second Edition, revised, 


3s. 6d. 


Select Fables of La Fontaine. 
by F. E. A. GASC, M.A. 33. 


Picciola. By M. X. B.SAINTINE. Edited 
by Dr. Dusoc. 3s. 6d. 

*,* The attention of teachers is requested to this series 
of French Authors, which has been projected with the inten- | 
tion of supplying cheap and accurate editions of popular 
books, carefully prepared upon a scholar-jike plan, with | 
special reference to the wants of students. The principles | 
of annotation which have been applied successfully to Greek 
and Latin Authors have been adopted, difficult constructions 
pointed out and explained, questions of grammar elucidated, 
difficult or idiomatic phrases rendered, where it can be done 
without spoiling the sense, by good idiomatic English, and 
throughout acomparison between the two languages is kept 
before the student, so that he may be led to remark the 
points in which the languages differ, and thus to gain a per- 
ception of their niceties. Phrases that are obsolete are also 
noted. It is believed that these Editions will be found better 
adapted for the purpose of instruction than any that have 
yet been published. 








Fep. 8yo. 





Edited 





A Catalogue of Greek Verbs, Irregular 
and DEFECTIVE: theirJeading Formations, Tenses in 
use, and Dialectic Inflections. By J. S. BAIRD, T.C.D. 


3s. 6d. 

A Latin Grammar. By T. HEWITT 
KEY, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Comparative Grammar, 
and Head Master of the Junior School in University Col- 


lege. Second Edition, revised. Post 8vo., 8s. 


Professor Key’s Short Latin Grammar 
tor SCHOOLS. Third Edition. Post 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

“ Professor Key’s Latin Grammar is highly honourable to 
English Scholarship."—JoHn ContncTon, M.A. (now Pro- 
fessor of Latin, Oxford), in Appendix to Vaughan’s “ Oxford 
Reform.” 

A First Cheque-Book for Latin Verse 
MAKERS. By the Rev. F. E. GRETTON, B.D., Head 
Master of Stamford Grammar School, Author of ‘* Red- 
denda.” 1s. 6d. 

*,¢ A KEY, for Masters only, 2s. 6d. 

Materials for Latin Prose Composition. 
By the Rev. P. FROST, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

A KEY, 4s. 


Selections from Ovid: Amores, Tristia, 
Heroides, Metamorphoses. With English Notes by the 
tev. A.J. MACLEANE, M.A. Fep. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Richmond Rules to form the Ovidian 
DISTICH, &c., with an Introductory Preface. By J. 
TATE, M.A. New Edition. 8vo. {/mmediately. 

The Elements of the English Language. 
By ERNEST ADAMS, Ph.D., Assistant Master in Uni- 
versity College School. Post 8vo., 4s. 
“An admirable manual of our mother tongue.”—Daily 


Dr. Richardson’s New English Dic- 
TIONARY. In 2 vols. 4to., with the New Supplement, 
4l. 14s. 6d.; half-russia, 5/. 15s. 6d. ; russia, 62. 12s. 

In this Dictionary the Words are traced to their Origin 
and Etymologically Explained; and the various Usages 


| are subjoined in a copious selection of Illustrative Quota- 


tions, chronologically arranged, so as to make a Complete 
Philosophical Lexicon of the English Language. The 
great first principle regulating the explanation of the 
words is, “that a word has one meaning, and one only; 
that from it all usages must spring and be derived; and that 
this single intrinsic meaning must be found in its Ety- 
mology.” 

The first extension of the use of words from this Literal 
Meaning, is to supposed or assumed similar or correspon- 
dent objects, or actions, or operations in the human mind. 
This, the metaphysical application of the Literal Meaning, 
has, for the sake of brevity, been called the Metaphorical 
Signification. 

From this literal meaning and metaphorical signification, 
the next step may be named the Consequential; and hence 
descend, in wide and rapid course, the application of words 
in all their variety. 

These explanations have been given as briefiy but accn- 
rately as possible, and copiously illustrated by the quotations. 

“Tt is an admirable addition to our Lexicography; sup- 
plying.a great desideratum, as exhibiting the biography of 
each word, its birth, parentage, and education; the changes 
that have befallen it, the company it has kept, and the con- 
nections it has formed, by a rich series of quotations all in 
chronological order.”—Quarterly Review. 

‘In point of accuracy and information, the present Dic- 
tionary is certainly superior to every work of the kind 
hitherto submitted to the public.”’-—Fraser’s Magazine. 


Dr. Richardson’s Smaller Dictionary 
of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE: combining Explanations 
with Etymology. 

A Series of Grammatical and Etymological Questions 
suited to the Dictionary, and specially adapted to the Public 
Examinations in the English language, is prefixed. New 
Edition. 8vo. 15s. 


Dr. Richardson on the Study of 
LANGUAGE, An Exposition of Horne Tooke’s * Diver- 
sions of Purley."’ Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

This bcok is now used in preparing for Public Exami- 
nations. 


The Student’s Text-Book of English 
and GENERAL HISTORY, from B.c. 100 to the Present 
Time. With Genealogical Tables, and a Sketch of the 
English Constitution, By D. BEALE. Fifth Edition. 
Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth; 2s. sewed. 

“This is very much in advance of most works we have 
seen devoted to similar purposes, To English History, its 
hearings, influence, character, and results. this Text-Rook 
is more immediately devoted: it co.tains, also, a good 
résumé of Continental history. We can award very high 


| praise to a volume which may prove invaluable to teachers 


and taught.”— Atheneum, 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 
FOR THE YOUNG. 
By HORACE GRANT. 18mo. 
Arithmetic for Young Children. 1s. 6d. 
Arithmetic. Second Stage. 3s. 


Exercises for the Improvement of the 

SENSES for YOUNG CHILDREN. 1s. 6d. 
Geography for Young Children. 2s. 

To the Geography and Second Stage of Arithmetic is added 
a Biographical Notice of the Author, by EDWIN CHAD- 
WICK, C.B. 

“The author of the several works now republished, Mr. 
Horace Grant, will be found worthy to be classed with 
Comenius, Pestalozzi, the Abbé Gaultier, and the Abbé 
Gerard, men of great humanity and eminent ability, who 
devoted themselves zealously to the especial study of the 
minds of children, and to the best means of cultivating 
them.’’—Biographical Notice. 


The Enunciations and Figures belong- 
ing to the Propositionsin the First Six and part of the 
Eleventh Books of EUCLID'S ELEMENTS. By the 
Rev. J. BRASSE, D.D. New Edition. Fep, 8vo. 1s. ; in 
case, 5s. 6d.; without the Figures, 6d. 


Clarke’s Copy-Books. for Commercial 
Schools. Price 3d. ; extra size on fine paper, 6d. 

The First Copy-book contains elementary turns,—The 
Second contains large-hand letters, and the means by which 
such letters may be properly combined.—The Third contains 
large-hand words, commencing with unflourished capitals,— 
The Fourth contains the essentials of a useful kind of small- 
hand.—The Fifth contains small-hand copies.—The Sixth 
contains the foundation for a style of small-hand adapted 
for females, moderately pointed.—The Seventh contains 
copies for females. 

This Series is specially adapted for those who are preparing 
for a commercial life. It is generally found when a boy 
leaves school that his writing is of such a character that it 
issome months before it is available for book-keeping or 
accounts. The special object of this Series of Copy-books 
is to form his writing in such a style that he may be put to 
the work of a counting-house at once, By following this 
course from the first the writing is kept free and legible, 
whilst it avoids unnecessary flourishing. 

Specimens of hand-writing after a short course may be 














News. 


seen on application to the Publishers. 





London: BELL and DALDY, 


186, Fleet-street. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO/’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Sie 


RAMLEY PARSONAGE. By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 3 vols. post 8vo.  TIllus- 
trated by J. E. Mmxais, R.A. Price 21s. cloth. 
{Ready this day. 





HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


No. XVI. (for Aprit), price One SHILiine, with Two 
Mlustrations. 
CONTENTS. 


i. THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS WAY THROUGH THE 


Wortp. (With an I!lustration.) 
Chap. V111,—Will be pronounced to be Cynical by the 
Benevolent. 
1X.—Contains one Riddle which is Solved, 


and perhaps some more. 
‘“ X.—In which we visit Admiral Byng. 
Tae Intsh Convict SystEM—Why it has Succeeded. 
Ho«ace Sattoun. Part III.—Ve Victis. 
THE MorRALIty oF ADVOCACY. 
Foop—What it is, 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 
Chap. XLVI.—Lady Lufton’s Request. 
» ALVIL—Nemesis, 
» XLVIIL—How they were all Married, had two 
Children, and lived happy ever after. 
. “Avr Home.” (With an Ilustration.) 
. EvtsaBetTa Strant. By Owen Meredith. 
9. RounDaBouT Papers. No, XI.—On a Chalk-mark on the 
Door. 


oe we 


won 


JROMETHEUS’ DAUGHTER. By 
Colonel JAMES ABBOTT, H.M. Bengal Artillery, 

Author of “ Narrative of a Journey from Heraut to Khiva.”’ 

Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth. [Now ready. 


RAGGED LONDON. By JOHN 
HOLLINGSHEAD. Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth. 
[Just ready. 


Tt OUSEHOLD MEDICINE: describ- 


ing Diseases, their Nature, Causes, and Symptoms, 
with the most approved Methods of Treatment, the Pro- 
perties and Uses of Remedies. By JOHN GARDNER, 
M.D. 


Contents: Planof the Work— Systems of Medicine—Laws 
of Health—Causes and Symptoms of Disease—Methods of 
Treatment—Management of the Sick Room—Accidents and 
Emergencies—Special Diseases— Remedies, alphabetically 
arranged—Prescriptions and Receipts for Domestic Practice 
—Adulterations—Glossary of Medica! Terms—Structure 
and Functions of the Body—Dict. 8vo. With numerous 
Illustrations. [Vearly ready. 


& 
HILO - SOCRATES. Among the 
Boys. By WILLIAM ELLIS, Author of “ Outlines of 
Social Econemy,” “ Progressive Lessons in Social Science,” 
&c. Post 8vo. Price One Shilling. (Yow ready. 





[HE BOOK of GOOD COUNSELS : 
being an Abridged Translation of the Sanskrit Classic, the 
“ Hitopadesa."”. By EDWIN ARNOLD. M.A., Oxon, Author 
of “Education in India,” &c. With Illustrations by 
Hargison Werr. Crown 8yo. [Nearly ready. 


__ 


HE HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 
the Earliest Period to the Death of William the Con- 
queror. By J. A. ST. JOHN, Esq. In 2 vols. 8vo, 

*.* The Author has availed himself of the valuable infor- 
mation on important points of English History afforded by 
the Chronicles published by direction of the Master of the 
Rolls. 


NEW NOVEL, 


GNES TREMORNE. By 


I. BLAGDEN. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
(You ready. 





HE TRAGEDY of LIFE: being 


Records of Remarkable Phases of Lunacy, kept by a 
Physician. By J. H. BRENTEN. 2 vols, post 8yo. 





DUCATION in OXFORD; its 
Method, its Aids, and its Rewards. By JAMES E. 
THOROLD ROGERS, M.A., sometime Public Examiner in 
Oxford, and one of the Delegates of the Oxford Local Exa- 
minations, Post 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


HE CONDUCT of LIFE. By 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON, Author of “ Representa- 
tive Men,” “Essays,” &c. Library Edition. Post 8vo. 
price 6s. cloth. Also, a Cheap Edition. Post 8vo. price 1s. 
cloth. 


SMITH, ELDER and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
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